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Public  sentiment  is  everything.  With  public  sentiment 
nothing  can  fail;  without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.  Con- 
sequently he  who  molds  public  opinion  goes  deeper  than 
he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes 
statutes  or  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  execute. — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play 
upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  ingloriously 
.  .  .  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  Falsehood 
grapple:  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter? — John  Milton. 


PREFACE 

IN  ITS  rapid  growth,  the  business  of  public  relations 
counseling  has  been  documented  by  a  process  reversed 
from  the  usual  pattern.  Instead  of  books  first  appear- 
ing with  details  of  activities  within  the  field,  followed  by- 
analytical  philosophies  on  the  subject,  there  have  to  date 
been  a  number  of  volumes  on  the  nature  and  theory  of 
public  relations,  but  none  which  deals  extensively  with 
actual  operations  and  techniques. 

The  present  volume  is  an  effort  to  bring  together  the 
theoretical  basis  of  the  new  profession  with  observations 
of  its  actual  operation  which  lend  substance  to  the  ab- 
stractions. This  is  a  departure  from  the  accepted  practice 
within  the  field  of  revealing  little  of  its  inner  workings, 
but  since  those  public  relations  programs  studied  here  dis- 
close no  confidences,  they  demonstrate  that  like  other 
enterprises  which  it  advises,  public  relations  can  present 
itself  openly  to  public  scrutiny  and  attain  greater  confi- 
dence and  acceptance  than  by  remaining  secretive. 

Because  among  the  many  influences  on  public  opinion 
utilized  by  the  public  relations  expert,  photographs  are 
among  the  most  significant,  we  have  selected  as  illustra- 
tions twelve  pictures  which  have  been  exceptionally  effec- 
tive in  swaying  opinion.  In  their  variety  and  differing 
moods  can  be  seen  a  reflection  of  the  many  facets  for  in- 
fluencing public  thought. 

Though  in  some  aspects  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  professional  counsel  who  operates  a  business  for  the 
serving  of  organizations  on  a  fee  basis  and  the  executive 
who  is  employed  by  an  organization  as  a  full-time  em- 
ployee, their  chief  functions  and  techniques  are  similar, 
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and  both  are  generally  referred  to  as  "counsel."  Accord- 
ingly, though  in  some  cases  we  refer  to  counsel  as  specifi- 
cally the  former,  in  general  no  line  need  be  drawn.  What 
applies  to  one  applies  to  the  other,  in  most  instances.  Ex- 
cellent campaigns  are  being  conducted  by  both  types  of 
expert. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  profession  is  being  evidenced 
by  increased  demand  for  instruction  in  the  subject.  Besides 
numerous  lecture  series  and  clinics  for  businessmen,  social 
workers  and  others,  several  universities  have  recently 
opened  or  announced  plans  for  courses.  Though  this  vol- 
ume was  not  designed  as  a  textbook^  it  does  embody  much 
that  will  be  informative  to  the  student,  whether  in  college 
or  in  business. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  those  firms 
which  have  granted  us  permission  to  reprint,  in  chapter 
21,  copies  of  illustrative  advertisements. 

Theodore  R.  Sills 
and 
Philip  Lesly. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
September,  1945 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

SAMUEL  D.  FUSON 

Vice-President,  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.;  President,  National  Association  of 
Public  Relations  Counsel,  Inc. 


Successful  business  always  has  practised  good  public  relations.  Other- 
wise they  would  not  be  successful — for  long. 

But  only  infrequently,  up  to  the  last  decade,  was  the  individual 
responsible  for  good  public  relations  designated  as  a  public  relations 
officer. 

Usually  good  public  relations  in  those  businesses  resulted  from  the 
inherent  good  taste  and  innate  good  judgment  of  a  top  official.  That 
officer  had  the  good  fortune  to  "sense"  in  advance  the  public  reaction 
to  policy  decisions.   He  had  "social  consciousness". 

Progress  and  growth  have  brought  new  and  important  problems. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  President  or  the  General  Manager 
of  a  large  business  to  rely  solely  on  his  own  judgment.  The  services 
of  a  man — or  woman — who  devotes  full  time  to  the  business  of 
interpreting  company  policy  to  the  public,  and  public  reactions  and 
trends  back  to  management,  is  required. 

And  so  there  has  come  into  being  the  public  relations  counsel — 
whether  he  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  company  or  an  independent 
practitioner. 

This  book,  by  Theodore  R.  Sills  and  Philip  Lesly,  both  experienced 
in  the  actual  practice  of  public  relations,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  rapidly  growing  business.  The  authors  have  drawn  not  only 
on  their  own  experiences  but  the  experiences  of  literally  hundreds  of 
others. 

I  doubt  if  a  more  comprehensive  volume  on  the  subject  has  ever 

been  published. 

Samuel  D.  Fuson 
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MOLDING  PUBLIC  OPINION 


CHAPTER  1 
THE  OPEN  FORUM 

DURING  the  past  twenty-five  years,  a  new  profes- 
sion has  grown  unobtrusively  into  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  in  American  life.  Today  a  few  hundred 
public  relations  experts  have  an  influence  on  the  nation's 
habits  and  thoughts  that  is  recognized  by  only  a  handful 
of  laymen. 

These  men  are  specialists  in  influencing  public  opinion. 
They  are  retained  or  employed  by  corporations,  industries, 
individuals,  and  organizations  which  seek  the  benefits  of 
public  good  will.  They  advise  the  clients  and  employers 
on  how  to  acquire  good  will,  and  they  present  them  to  the 
public  in  a  way  that  stimulates  good  will. 

This  is  an  oversimplified  statement  of  their  activities; 
it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  doctor  advises  his  patients 
on  how  to  keep  well  and  treats  them  when  they  become 
ill.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  how  great  is  the  public 
relations  practitioners'  potential  influence  on  the  country. 

The  growth  of  this  new  profession  has  paralleled  the 
recognition  by  influential  men  everywhere  that  no  power 
can  survive  unless  it  has  the  support  of  the  public.  The 
day  when  tyrants  and  tycoons  said  "The  public  be 
damned"  as  they  pursued  their  own  goals  is  gone.  Today, 
even  where  the  people  are  considered  vassals  of  the  state, 
the  real  power  is  always  vested  in  the  public. 

The  Influence  of  Public  Opinion 

No  one  who  has  observed  peoples  rallying  around  ideal- 
isms can  doubt  that  public  opinion  is  the  modern  world's 
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greatest  force.  It  was  German  public  opinion  that  made 
Hitler's  savage  attack  on  Poland  possible.  It  was  Russian, 
British,  and  American  public  opinion  that  checked  the 
aggressors.  Whether  it  be  called  morale,  or  patriotism,  or 
love  of  freedom,  it  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  that 
wins  wars. 

Before  December  7,  1941,  America  was  a  confused,  dis- 
united, and  comfort-worshipping  nation  seemingly  incap- 
able of  organized  supreme  effort.  The  America  First 
Committee  on  one  side  and  the  America  Fights  for  Free- 
dom group  on  the  other  were  all  but  irreconcilable,  while 
the  majority  of  people  who  belonged  to  neither  were  more 
interested  in  betting  on  the  races,  the  love  lives  of  the 
movie  stars,  and  long  drives  in  the  country  than  in  world- 
affairs.  Unified  effort  for  a  common  cause  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  Germans  and  the  Japanese,  who  had  made  a 
study  of  public  opinion  in  America,  knew  the  signs  and 
staked  their  chances  for  world-conquest  on  them.  They 
made  the  mistake  of  forgetting  that  public  opinion  is  not 
stable,  that  it  rallies  to  emergencies  and  appeals,  that  a 
centralized  object  of  emotion  can  unify  any  group  around 
a  common  cause. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  insignificant  as  a  mili- 
tary setback  in  contrast  to  the  tremendous  victory  of 
public  opinion  it  brought  to  this  country.  Giving  our 
people  a  common  emotional  rallying  point  was  a  supreme 
blunder  of  Axis  propaganda. 

Following  that  Japanese  attack,  it  was  American  public 
opinion  that  turned  the  tide  of  war — that  broke  ship- 
production  records,  that  raised  and  maintained  the  great- 
est army  in  our  history,  that  turned  out  airplanes  in 
"impossible"  volumes. 
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Important  in  All  Phases  of  Life 

Just  as  the  Axis  has  found  that  public  opinion  is  a 
great  weapon  of  war,  so  it  is  being  proved  that  public 
opinion  is  a  great  force  in  every  human  activity. 

Public  opinion  decrees  that  American  women  today 
may  wear  knee-length  skirts  that  their  grandmothers 
would  have  called  carnal.  It  determines  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil,  who  is  beautiful  and  who  is  ugly,  when  con- 
cern for  one's  neighbor  is  virtuous  and  when  it  is  med- 
dling. 

When  we  analyze  our  motives,  our  habits,  our  pleasures, 
our  ambitions,  our  fears,  our  affections,  and  our  hatreds, 
we  can  recognize  the  influence  of  our  neighbors'  opinions. 
Russia  was  regarded  suspiciously  by  most  Americans  in 
1939;  today  she  is  respected  and  befriended.  Before  the 
war  we  accepted  the  theory  that  it  was  everyone's  duty 
to  consume  in  order  to  keep  the  nation  prosperous;  the 
demands  of  battle  have  taught  us  to  conserve  and  to  do 
without.  More  than  we  can  ever  realize,  we  are  all  molded 
and  guided  by  the  opinions  of  our  time  and  place. 

Training  and  Experience  Determine  Opinion 

The  state  of  any  public's  opinion  on  any  given  subject 
is  the  state  of  its  "education"  on  that  subject.  Everyone's 
views  are  based  on  information  and  impressions  he  has 
acquired  from  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  stimuli,  from  facts 
and  others'  opinions  to  unconscious  sensations. 

From  this  it  must  follow  that  the  progress  of  his  opin- 
ion will  be  determined  by  future  perceptions  or  "educa- 
tion"; that  to  influence  his  opinion  it  is  necessary  to 
"educate"  him  to  new  factors  and  perceptions  which  will 
overbalance  or  modify  whatever  background  he  now  has. 

Man's  progress  has  been  due  to  his  ability  to  learn  from 
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experience  and  to  pass  on  accumulative  benefits  of  it;  we 
are  products  of  these  abilities  to  learn,  and  we  are  all  being 
molded  by  them  in  everything  we  do.  Public  opinion 
establishes  our  mores  and  our  morals,  our  goals  and  our 
interests. 

Public  opinion  is  an  economic  force,  too.  When  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  optimistic  we  are  likely  to  find 
industry  willing  to  take  risks  on  expansion.  When  the 
public  is  panicky,  industry  recedes.  If  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  take 
joint  action,  revolution  results.  If  they  are  content,  all 
innovations  are  resisted. 

On  specific  issues,  the  influence  of  opinion  is  even 
clearer.  After  the  first  World  War  forty-six  state  legis- 
latures, by  overwhelming  votes,  ratified  the  prohibition 
amendment.  This  reflected  the  conviction  of  the  people 
that  liquor  was  evil  and  should  be  outlawed.  After  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  law  failed,  gangsterism  preyed  on 
its  loopholes,  flagrant  violations  aroused  a  general  disre- 
spect for  law,  and  depression  made  the  resumption  of 
liquor  production  seem  attractive,  prohibition  was  re- 
pealed. 

And  narrowing  the  example  even  more,  when  the  people 
are  convinced  that  vitamin  capsules  are  beneficial,  they 
buy  them;  when  they  believe  a  patent  medicine  is  a  fake, 
they  will  not  buy. 

Applying  Controls  to  Opinion 

Public  opinion  is  the  modern  world's  greatest  power; 
yet  it  cannot  be  measured  like  electricity,  analyzed  like 
matter,  predicted  like  the  winds.  To  gauge  and  control 
it,  its  engineers  must  work  with  sensitivity  and  ideas, 
rather  than  with  slide  rule  and  compass. 
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The  power  that  comes  with  the  ability  to  control  opin- 
ion is  so  great,  and  the  limitations  on  anyone  seeking  to 
acquire  it  are  so  slight,  that  it  is  inevitable  that  millions 
of  persons  with  every  shading  and  type  of  viewpoint 
should  pursue  it.  Within  the  limitations  of  decency  and 
public  safety,  anyone  in  America  can  get  some  kind  of 
a  hearing  in  the  forum  of  propaganda. 

As  a  result,  all  kinds  of  doctrines,  personalities,  and 
products  vie  for  public  acceptance  without  such  controls 
as  food  and  drug  acts  have  over  medicines.  The  man  who 
wants  to  win  the  world  over  to  nudism  or  to  put  a  mus- 
tache cup  in  every  family  china  closet  has  nothing  hinder- 
ing him  except  the  sense  and  sensibility  of  the  public. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  unsound  and  undesirable 
creeds  or  products,  if  publicized  by  a  clever  rascal,  may 
win  the  support  they  seek,  while  a  worthy  reform  or  a 
product  that  will  help  mankind  can  die  in  obscurity  if 
its  merits  are  not  sold  to  the  masses. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  undesirables 
to  be  most  aggressive  in  seeking  public  favor,  as  the  Nazis 
were  in  Germany  after  the  first  World  War.  The  failure 
then  of  the  believers  in  democracy  to  gain  public  accep- 
tance of  the  republic  was  more  than  negligence  and  lost 
opportunity — it  was  anti-social  and  perhaps  even  trea- 
sonable. 


Free  Expression  the  Basis  of  Progress 

Only  in  an  opinion-vacuum  can  black  be  sold  to  the 
people  as  white.  Goebbels  was  successful  as  a  purveyor 
of  unadulterated  lies  to  the  German  people  only  because 
all  opposing  opinions  were  suppressed.  Had  the  people 
been  exposed  to  the  truth  about  race  "superiority,"  the 
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"ambitions"  of  smaller  European  nations,  and  the  "divin- 
ity" of  Adolf  Hitler,  they  probably  could  not  have  been 
seduced  into  mass  slavishness.  With  no  opportunity  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  they  lost  the  capacity  to  reason. 

This  indicates  that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
are  not  ends  in  themselves.  It  is  only  through  free  expres- 
sion that  a  people  can  use  its  intelligence  to  balance  all 
shades  of  opinion.  From  a  free  choice  of  doctrines  there 
is  likely  to  be  selected  the  most  desirable;  from  suppres- 
sion of  thought  there  can  result  only  stagnation  and  decay. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  Germans,  the  earth's  greatest 
exponents  of  scientific  advancement,  should  bring  death 
and  misery  to  themselves  by  overlooking  the  one  cardinal 
law  of  all  scientific  endeavor:  freedom  of  inquiry.  The 
scientist  who  is  not  free  to  investigate  any  theory  or  to 
evolve  any  conclusion  is  soon  outclassed  by  the  scientist 
whose  mind  and  imagination  are  unhampered;  that  is 
undoubtedly  what  has  enabled  American,  British  and 
Russian  inventors  to  surpass  the  Germans  in  developing 
new  weapons.  Scientists  though  they  were,  the  Germans 
failed  to  realize  that  in  suppressing  free  thought  they  not 
only  stifled  the  alertness  of  their  people,  but  they  robbed 
their  sainted  scientists  of  their  fundamental  strength. 

That  is  why  freedom  of  expression  is  a  necessity  of 
mankind,  free  nations  shall  always  triumph  over  the 
oppressed,  reaction  can  never  hold  back  the  tide  of  prog- 
ress. Attempting  to  stabilize  the  public's  opinion  at  any 
given  level  is  certain  to  fail  because  all  initiative  and  imag- 
ination will  die,  while  inevitable  changes  give  vitality  and 
courage  to  men  whose  minds  are  free  to  weigh  and  accept 
them.  The  child  who  is  told  the  legend  of  Santa  Claus 
would  go  through  life  believing  the  gifts  he  received  each 
Christmas  were  made  at  the  North  Pole  unless  he  heard 
the  truth. 
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Balancing  Opposing  Views 

Although  each  spokesman  tends  to  present  an  entirely 
favorable  picture  of  his  credo,  in  the  open  combat  of 
opinion  the  weaknesses  and  errors  come  out  inevitably. 
When  Chevrolet  advertises  free-wheeling  or  the  turret 
top,  it  calls  the  public's  attention  to  the  Ford's  lack  of 
these  features;  and  when  Ford  publicizes  its  V-8  motor 
and  other  features  it  does  the  same  for  the  Chevrolet. 

After  all,  every  cause  is  put  before  the  public  with 
some  sort  of  bias.  It  is  through  a  system  of  checks  and 
competition  that  a  balance  is  reached.  Just  as  competition 
in  business  creates  pressure  that  brings  advantage  to  the 
people,  so  competition  in  opinion  creates  balances  that 
benefit  the  public. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  public  benefits  when  all  shades 
of  opinion  are  available  for  selection.  Only  by  weighing 
all  sides  can  intelligent  choices  be  made.  And  particularly 
since  the  disreputable  views  are  likely  to  be  most  aggres- 
sively pushed,  it  is  the  obligation  of  everyone  with  a  view- 
point to  toss  it  into  the  hopper  of  opinion.  Failure  to 
submit  a  viewpoint  for  the  public's  consideration  is  dere- 
liction of  duty. 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago,  John  Milton  wrote:  "I 
cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised 
and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal  gar- 
land is  to  be  run  for Ml 

The  truth  of  this  belief  is  established  throughout  his- 
tory. To  a  world  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  Jesus  Christ 
preached  a  new  faith  which,  despite  suppression  and  even 
crucifixion,  caught  the  people's  imagination  and  made 
possible  a  nobler  world.    Had  the  obstacles  discouraged 

1  Areopagitica. 
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him  in  his  preachings,  all  mankind  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  its  greatest  stimulus. 

The  American  colonies  chafed  under  British  tyranny 
until  the  clear  expression  of  Thomas  Paine's  opinions  crys- 
tallized their  feelings  and  moved  them  to  revolt.  It  was 
Paine's  conviction  that  he  must  speak  what  he  felt  that 
helped  change  the  course  of  our  history. 

Labor  in  America  during  the  "robber  baron"  period 
had  no  freedom  of  expression,  yet  its  leaders  risked  every- 
thing to  champion  unionization.  The  shorter  hours,  higher 
wages,  security  from  oppression,  and  other  advantages  of 
the  working  man  today  are  the  heritage  of  those  early 
fighters  who  insisted  that  their  opinions  be  given  a  hear- 
ing to  stand  on  their  merits  against  the  policies  of  the 
labor  haters. 

Open  Discussion  Averts  Distrust 

The  social  obligation  to  state  one's  case  is  present  for 
a  negative  reason,  too:  to  avoid  misunderstandings  which 
spawn  many  of  our  domestic  and  international  alterca- 
tions. Full  expression  of  every  party's  principles  and  in- 
tentions would  cut  away  the  infested  swamps  of  suspi- 
cion; labor  and  management  could  forget  their  mutual 
fears,  races  could  accept  each  other,  even  nations  could 
deal  together  on  the  basis  of  clearly  understood  aspirations. 

Distrust  is  bred  by  unfamiliarity.  The  corner  grocer 
who  sees  and  talks  with  his  customers  every  day  is  trusted 
by  them,  and  he  understands  each  one.  In  this  relation- 
ship, complete  rapport  is  possible  because  there  is  no 
hidden  activity  that  foments  doubts. 

In  the  large  corporation,  where  many  levels  separate 
the  management  from  the  customers  and  the  average 
employee,  such  close  interchange  is  not  possible.   Removed 
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ILLUSTRATION  1.  When  the  Nazis  marched  into  Paris  in  1940,  this  picture 
more  than  all  the  words  that  filled  the  American  press  told  the  tragedy  of 
unpreparedness  and  disunity.  It  helped  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  war's  toll  is 
more  than  losses  in  battle. 
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from  intimacy,  the  groups  lack  familiarity.  Particularly 
if  secrecy  is  suspected,  the  public  tends  to  become  dis- 
trustful. Slim  doubts  may  grow  into  suspicion  away  from 
the  bright  light  of  factual  information. 

Enlightened  management  recognizes  this.  The  big  in- 
dustries of  the  robber  baron  era — steel,  oil,  railroads — 
are  today  among  the  most  outspoken  of  all  industries. 
They  tell  everything  the  public  wants  to  know  about 
them,  and  consider  the  cost  a  good  investment.  As  a  result 
the  old  suspicions  are  nearly  all  gone.  The  public  knows 
what  they  do  and  believes  and  respects  their  integrity, 
even  when  it  disagrees  with  their  policies.  Releasing  the 
facts  lifts  the  shadowy  curtain  of  prejudice  for  business 
as  well  as  for  races  and  nations. 

Competition  Assures  Sound  Opinion 

Public  opinion  is  a  limitless  cavern,  encompassing  mag- 
nitudes and  trifles.  It  determines  the  fate  of  toothpastes 
as  well  as  religions.  And  just  as  the  merits  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical theory  can  best  be  judged  in  free  intercourse  with 
all  opposing  views,  so  the  value  of  one  toothpaste  cannot 
be  honestly  determined  unless  its  merits  are  presented  in 
competition  with  all  other  brands. 

The  better-mousetrap  theory  died  shortly  after  Emer- 
son; today  the  quality  of  a  product,  as  well  as  a  doctrine, 
will  not  raise  it  to  prominence  unless  it  catches  the  pub- 
lic's imagination.  There  were  many  good  books  published 
at  the  same  time  as  Gone  With  the  Wind,  but  it  was  Mar- 
garet Mitchell's  book  that  the  public  heard  about  and 
immortalized.  , 

The  Role  of  Public  Relations 

All  of  this  proves  the  strategic  importance  of  the  pub- 
lic's opinions.   The  fact  that  they  can  be  modified  to  favor 
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one  side  or  another  of  a  question  has,  of  course,  long  been 
recognized.  It  has  been  only  recently,  however,  that  we 
have  begun  systematically  to  ascertain  the  state  of  opinion, 
to  determine  the  reasons  for  that  state,  to  consider  whether 
for  social  and  private  benefit  that  particular  state  is  desir- 
able, and  to  organize  means  of  modifying  it.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  public  relations  profession.  The  conditions 
that  created  it  are  clear:  the  great  benefits  in  favorable 
public  opinion,  the  desire  of  all  sorts  of  persons  and  groups 
to  influence  opinion,  the  free  forum  of  opinion  that  is 
inherent  in  a  free  nation  and  essential  to  proper  human 
growth. 

It  is  the  belief  that  letting,  the  people  know  what  we 
believe,  what  we  do,  what  we  plan  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
having  influence  over  human  activities  that  has  created 
the  public  relations  profession  and  made  it  thrive. 

In  its  activities  are  potentialities  for  accelerating  man- 
kind's progress  and  avoiding  pitfalls  created  by  ignorance 
and  distortion.  By  submitting  the  merits  of  opinions  and 
products  to  the  public  it  widens  the  scope  of  selection;  by 
reflecting  the  mood  of  the  public  to  those  who  seek  to 
influence  it,  the  profession  helps  mold  their  policies  to 
acceptable  patterns.  In  both  ways,  it  performs  a  service 
that,  when  it  reaches  its  fullest  development,  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  made  by  a  profession  to 
society. 


CHAPTER  2 
WHAT  IS  A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COUNSEL? 

IT  IS  not  paradoxical  but  typical  that  the  man  who 
dedicates  himself  to  bringing  fame  and  good  will  to 
others  should  be  one  of  the  least  known  figures  in  America. 
The  public  relations  expert  is  a  back-stage  director  who 
guides  his  clients  and  their  interests  to  prominence  but 
never  takes  a  bow  himself. 

Except  for  an  occasional  talk  before  a  convention  or 
business  meeting,  the  public  relations  counsel  is  as  anon- 
ymous as  a  straphanger  in  a  crowded  subway. 

The  firm  of  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross,  for  example,  has 
had  many  brilliant  successes  in  public  relations  counseling, 
yet  few  laymen  have  heard  of  Lee  and  fewer  of  Ross.  As 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration, Ross  is  partially  responsible  for  the  firm's  sound 
policies,  yet  the  public  for  which  they  are  designed  knows 
nothing  of  the  man. 

It  is  because  of  this  anonymity  that  the  question  most 
often  asked  of  the  public  relations  counsel  is,  "What  is  a 
public  relations  counsel  and  what  does  he  do?"1 

What  Public  Relations  Is  Not 

Answering  this  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  types  of  specialists  who  call  themselves 
"public  relations  counsel."  The  term  is  used  by  a  number 
of  experts  in  the  art  of  raising  money  to  camouflage  the 


xFor  a  discussion  of  the  difference  between  press  agents,  publicity  repre- 
sentatives and  public  relations  counsel,  see  chapter  19.  In  this  chapter,  we  deal 
primarily  with  the  counsel  who  operates  a  business  on  a  fee  basis,  rather 
than  with  the  public  relations  man  who  is  an  employee  on  a  firm's  payroll. 
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real  nature  of  their  services.  While  soliciting  contributions 
for  charities  and  institutions  is  a  relationship  with  the 
public,  it  is  at  best  only  a  limited  aspect  of  the  profession. 

There  are  also  men  whose  service  is  limited  to  settling 
labor  difficulties  for  their  clients,  through  "investigations," 
morale  building,  counseling  on  policy,  and  other  special 
techniques.  They,  too,  use  "public  relations"  as  a  euphe- 
mistic title.  The  employees  of  a  client  are,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  his  public,  but  his  relations  with  them  are  only  a  seg- 
ment of  his  public  relationships. 

Some  experts  at  promoting  sales  through  stimulation 
of  route-men,  developing  premium  offers,  conducting 
housewives'  clinics,  and  giving  away  samples  also  call 
themselves  public  relations  counsel,  and  too  many  theat- 
rical press  agents  list  themselves  in  the  telephone  direc- 
tories of  every  large  city  under  that  classification. 

The  Profession's  Broad  Scope 

As  a  profession,  however,  public  relations  counseling 
is  broader  than  any  of  these  marginal  businesses,  although 
it  may  at  times  include  them  all.  It  is  only  when  the 
practitioner  is  engaged  in  promoting  favorable  relations 
for  his  client  with  all  phases  of  the  public  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  profession  that  eventually  will  be  ranked 
with  medicine,  law,  and  the  arts  as  a  field  having  great 
potentialities  for  universal  benefit  and  a  membership  con- 
fined to  skilled  artisans. 

The  scope  of  public  relations  is  defined  by  Harlow2  to 
include  these  six  fields:  (1)  public  opinion;  (2)  propa- 
ganda; (3)  industrial  relations;  (4)  consumer  relations; 
(5)  government  relations.  To  these  we  would  add  (6) 
controller  relations — in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  stock- 


Rex  F.  Harlow,  Public  Relations  in  War  and  Peace.   Harper,  1942. 
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holders;  of  an  association,  the  members;  and  in  some 
cases  (7)  community  relations.  From  this  listing  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  counsel's  scope  is  very  broad. 

To  understand  more  precisely  what  the  counsel  is,  it  is 
probably  best  to  consider  his  work  generally  first,  then 
more  specifically,  and  finally  as  he  operates  in  an  actual 
situation. 

Analysis  of  the  Counsel 

In  general,  then,  we  can  say  that  the  public  relations 
counsel  helps  his  clients  to  formulate  policies  and  inter- 
prets these  policies  to  the  public  in  order  to  attain  the 
most  favorable  opinion  possible  within  the  limits  of  the 
facts.  The  client's  reason  for  desiring  this  public  good 
will  may  be  a  fervent  belief  in  individual  initiative,  an 
interest  in  religious  education,  or  a  desire  to  sell  more  of 
his  own  brand  of  soap. 

More  specifically  the  successful  public  relations  expert 
today  is,  to  some  degree  at  least,  a  combination  of  several 
abilities.  First,  he  is  a  specialist  in  public  opinion,  a  man 
with  keen  judgment  of  what  makes  people  like  and  dis- 
like, who  can  predict  with  better-than-average  accuracy 
the  public's  reaction  to  any  anticipated  policy;  he  is  called 
on  for  his  advice  in  framing  policy  and  is  respected  for 
his  opinion  of  public  response  as  much  as  the  lawyer  is 
respected  for  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  an  exceptionally  sensitive  pulse- 
feeler,  who  can  accurately  predict  what  the  man  on  the 
street  will  be  thinking,  who  can  spot  a  trend  in  public 
opinion  as  a  meteorologist  can  predict  a  shift  in  the  winds. 
He  is  called  upon,  in  this  capacity,  to  lay  out  proposed 
policies  to  take  advantage  of  swaying  viewpoints. 

As  a  necessary  added  skill,  the  knack  of  using  applied 
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psychology  to  conceive  practicable  plans  for  carrying  out 
the  recommended  policies  is  another  trait  of  the  great 
public  relations  counsel. 

And  none  of  the  other  abilities  is  effective  unless  he 
can  translate  them  into  devices  for  influencing  the  public 
to  accept  the  message  devised  for  his  clients.  More  than 
anything  else,  he  must  be  an  expert  at  writing  his  story 
and  getting  it  into  the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  books 
and  the  movies,  over  the  radio,  on  the  lecture  platform, 
into  the  discussion  groups,  and  before  government  officials. 

He  is  equivalent  in  his  procedure  to  the  doctor  who 
advises,  diagnoses,  prescribes,  and  operates. 

There  is  no  one  man,  of  course,  who  is  supreme  in  all 
of  these  skills.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  firm  which  as  a 
composite  is  outstanding  in  all  of  them.  Yet  an  analysis 
of  the  successful  members  of  the  profession  will  reveal 
that  all  of  them  have  these  traits  in  exceptional  degree. 

How  the  counsel  applies  his  abilities  can  be  understood 
by  watching  him  operate. 

The  Counsel  in  Action 

Taking  a  purely  mythical  case,  the  manufacturer  of  a 
small  airplane  intended  for  peacetime  family  use  calls 
on  the  counsel  to  outline  a  public  relations  program.  Being 
a  typical  business  man,  he  has  been  so  close  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  production  of  the  product  that  he  has  few  clear 
ideas  about  his  other  problems.  He  has  an  attorney,  of 
course,  to  interpret  his  legal  matters,  an  accountant  to 
check  his  books  and  his  taxes,  and  a  consulting  engineer 
to  iron  out  flaws  in'his  production  methods.  Now  he  is 
aware  that  he  has  other  problems  that  require  treatment 
by  an  expert  in  telling  the  public  about  his  firm  and  its 
product. 
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Someone  at  his  club  or  on  a  train  to  Washington  or  in 
a  meeting  of  a  manufacturers'  association  has  mentioned 
John  J.  Jones  and  Associates  as  a  pretty  smart  outfit  at 
that  sort  of  thing,  so  the  manufacturer  calls  Mr.  Jones  in 
for  a  conference. 

"So  far,"  says  Mr.  Morgan,  the  manufacturer,  "we 
have  succeeded  in  turning  out  what  we  think  will  be  the 
best  family  plane  on  the  market,  to  sell  at  the  lowest 
price,  consume  the  least  fuel,  and  require  the  least  train- 
ing to  operate.  Now  we're  not  sure  where  we  go  from 
there." 

"I  suppose  you  want  to  sell  as  many  of  these  planes  as 
possible,"  suggests  Jones. 

Morgan  nods.  "We  think  there  ought  to  be  a  market 
for  500,000  a  year  the  first  few  years,  and  a  million  a 
year  after  that." 

"You  have  never  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
probable  demand?" 

Morgan  says  he  has  not. 

"Then  analyzing  and  developing  the  market  are  your 
first  problems,  apparently.  Now,  are  there  any  extra  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  owning  this  sort  of  a  plane — more, 
say,  than  in  owning  an  automobile?  For  instance,  how 
about  parking  and  storage?" 

"We  haven't  worked  that  out  yet.  Our  plane  will  be 
very  maneuverable,  will  land  in  a  small  area  on  any  rea- 
sonably level  ground,  and  will  store  in  a  good-sized  garage 
because  the  wings  will  fold  against  the  fuselage  after  land- 
ing." 

"Then  it  will  be  necessary  that  landing  spaces  and  gar- 
ages in  all  communities  be  developed  so  that  every  owner 
will  be  able  to  reach  and  use  his  plane  conveniently.  You'll 
also  want  to  establish  and  publicize  a  complete  repair 
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service  that  will  remove  the  burden  of  maintenance  from 
the  owner  of  the  plane." 

Morgan  agrees. 

Drawing  from  his  experience  with  other  problems  of 
this  sort,  Jones  asks:  "Will  present  laws  in  most  cities 
permit  the  free  use  of  your  plane,  or  will  they  make  it 
difficult?" 

Morgan  admits  he  hadn't  investigated  that.  "Of  course, 
we  know  most  cities  have  a  law  against  flying  below  a 
certain  level,  so  I  suppose  it  would  be  illegal  to  land  any- 
where but  at  established  airports.  And  then  there  are 
telegraph  poles " 

"We'll  have  to  determine,  then,  what  problems  you'll 
face  over  local  regulations.  Now,  what  about  taxes?  Are 
they  higher  on  airplanes  than  on  automobiles,  for  in- 
stance? Will  high  taxes  seriously  cut  the  production  of 
these  planes  and  retard  the  growth  of  aviation?" 

"I  think  they  will.   Taxes  are  restrictive." 

"That's  because  they  are  based  on  outdated  notions  of 
aviation,  just  as  early  automobile  taxes  were.  You'll  have 
to  bring  local  legislators  up-to-date.  Next,  I  suppose,  is 
the  matter  of  distributing  your  product.  You'll  need  a 
network  of  dealers,  won't  you?  Then  you'll  want  to  in- 
terest men  with  money  to  invest  to  carry  your  planes, 
just  as  others  carry  Fords  or  Buicks.  To  do  that,  you'll 
have  to  make  your  product  seem  like  a  money-making 
item.  You'll  have  to  acquaint  the  public  with  it,  give  it 
a  reputation,  make  your  firm  respected  for  stability  and 
progressiveness. 

"I  suppose  you  have  union  men  working  in  your  plant," 
says  Jones.  When  Morgan  nods,  he  continues:  "You'll 
want  to  be  as  friendly  with  the  unions  as  you  can,  to  avoid 
losses  from  misunderstandings  and  petty  frictions.  That 
will  mean  keeping  your  employees  informed  of  what  is 
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going  on  in  the  executive  offices.  You'll  want  an  informed 
personnel  that  respects  your  integrity.  Under  restrictive 
labor  laws  you'll  have  trouble  informing  your  workers 
legally,  so  they'll  have  to  learn  about  you  the  way  the 
public  does — in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  over  the 
radio,  and  so  on." 

Morgan's  problems  are  quite  similar  to  others  encoun- 
tered by  Jones,  so  they  fit  a  pattern  rather  closely. 

"Now,"  Jones  goes  on,  "I  guess  you  will  need  increased 
plant  facilities,  new  tools  and  dies,  a  stock  of  the  new  ma- 
terials and  other  things  that  will  cost  money.  That  will 
mean  getting  new  money  invested  in  the  firm,  probably 
through  an  issue  of  stocks  or  bonds.  For  the  new  inves- 
tors, you'll  have  to  explain  what  the  firm  is,  how  it  oper- 
ates, everything  there  is  to  know  about  the  product,  your 
plans  for  the  future  and  so  forth — and  the  best  way  to  do 
that  will  be  through  telling  all  these  things  to  the  general 
public. 

"There  may  also  be  such  matters  as  attracting  good  men 
to  the  firm  for  training  as  future  executives,  winning  the 
good  will  of  your  own  community  and  gaining  the  respect 
of  your  competitors.  Does  that  summarize  it  pretty 
well?" 

Morgan  indicates  that  it  does;  and  he  asks  three  typical 
questions.  "What  can  you  do  to  accomplish  these  things, 
how  much  will  it  cost,  and  how  long  will  it  take?" 

"If  you  will  allow  me  a  week  or  ten  days,  I'll  consult 
the  others  in  the  firm  and  draw  up  a  complete  prospectus 
of  our  plans.  It  takes  time  and  the  combined  considera- 
tion of  several  experts  to  develop  a  good  program. 

"As  for  the  cost,  that  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  our 
effort  necessary  to  do  a  good  job — and  we  will  not  con- 
sider any  account  if  we  feel  we  can't  do  a  good  job.  We'll 
submit  a  price  with  our  proposal. 
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"As  for  how  long  your  public  relations  program  will 
take,  it's  important  to  remember  that  you  always  have 
relationships  with  the  public,  your  dealers,  your  stockhold- 
ers, and  your  employees.  The  specific  problem  of  creating 
an  initial  market  for  your  plane  may  be  done  in  one  year, 
perhaps  two,  more  likely  three.  The  general  problem  of 
maintaining  good  public  relations  will  continue  as  long 
as  your  firm  exists.  If  you  prepare  now  for  a  long-term 
program  and  plan  accordingly,  you'll  be  able  to  conduct 
a  sounder  campaign  during  the  first  year  or  two  and  you'll 
consolidate  the  benefits  of  the  early  years  during  the  many 
years  following." 

When  the  prospectus  is  ready  Jones  takes  it  to  Morgan, 
who  may  have  his  vice-presidents,  advertising  manager, 
and  sales  manager  join  in  the  discussion. 

By  outlining  the  program  Jones  has  outlined  for  Mor- 
gan, we  can  best  describe  how  the  counsel  serves  his  client. 

A  Public  Relations  Program  in  Outline 

It  covers  all  the  major  problems  revealed  in  Jones's  first 
discussion  with  Morgan:  promotion  of  sales,  overcoming 
physical  handicaps  to  ownership  of  Morgan's  plane,  elim- 
inating unreasonably  restrictive  municipal  laws  against 
the  use  of  the  airplane,  attaining  a  tax  rate  that  will  not 
kill  or  hinder  this  new  industry,  attracting  men  with 
money  to  form  dealer  agencies  for  the  Morgan  plane, 
maintaining  favorable  labor  relations  through  explanation 
of  the  firm's  activities,  education  of  stockholders,  and 
minor  matters  of  good  will. 

In  describing  planned  activities,  he  will  be  as  specific 
as  possible  without  detailing  actual  items.  He  is  selling 
ideas  rather  than  tangible  products,  so  he  details  the  ideas 
that  come   from  his  firm's  experience   and   imagination, 
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knowing  that  their  ability  to  translate  the  ideas  into  quick 
and  effective  action  is  their  chief  stock  in  trade.  The  pro- 
gram he  presents  is  broad  and  general,  forming  the  frame- 
work within  which  detailed  activities  will  be  undertaken 
when  service  on  the  account  is  begun. 

For  Morgan,  the  outlined  program  prepared  by  Jones's 
firm  is  something  like  this: 

To  be  certain  what  the  goal  will  be  and  how  it  can  be 
attained,  the  first  step  will  be  a  scientific  survey  of  the 
prospective  market.  A  professional  research  corporation 
will  be  employed  to  make  a  spot  check  of  persons  in  the 
income  bracket  that  will  be  able  to  consider  purchasing 
airplanes. 

To  promote  sales  it  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  the 
widespread  fear  of  flying  and  to  establish  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Morgan  plane. 

To  familiarize  the  plane  itself,  various  techniques  will 
be  used  to  make  it  immediately  recognizable  everywhere. 
Perhaps  models  of  the  plane  can  be  made  up  as  costume 
jewelry  for  women,  toys  for  children,  ashtrays,  paper- 
weights, and  other  novelties.  It  may  extend  to  boys' 
sweatshirts,  use  in  comic  strips  by  popular  cartoon  heroes, 
and  whatever  other  channels  can  be  developed. 

To  show  the  public  that  the  airplane  is  as  suitable  for 
family  use  as  the  automobile,  pictures  will  be  taken  for 
magazine  covers  and  rotogravure  showing  beautiful  women 
dressed  in  handsome  gowns  alighting  from  the  Morgan 
plane.  Combining  beauty,  style  and  novelty,  this  approach 
will  overcome  the  impression  still  held  by  many  persons 
that  flying  calls  for  coveralls,  goggles,  and  grime. 

Plans  to  Meet  Each  Problem 

One  of  the  first  recommendations  will  be  the  adoption 
of  a  catchy  name  for  the  plane.    Suggestions  that  have 
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been  made  by  members  of  the  Jones  firm  may  be  Care- 
plane,  Swallow,  and  Skycar,  each  of  which  suggests  one 
of  the  thoughts  the  entire  promotional  campaign  will  seek 
to  instill,  such  as  safety,  easy  flight,  family  use. 

The  largest  part  of  the  sales-promotion  phase  will  be 
spreading  information  on  the  plane  itself,  its  uses,  its  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  Besides  attracting  attention  to 
each  of  these  matters  directly,  this  publicity  will  establish 
the  name  of  the  plane  in  the  public's  consciousness.  Stories 
quoting  the  Morgan  firm  on  developments  in  aviation  will 
be  issued  regularly,  not  only  to  assist  in  popularizing  flying 
but  to  establish  the  company  as  an  authority  in  its  field. 

For  this  reason,  if  Morgan's  firm  is  called  something 
like  the  Amalgamated  Products  Corporation,  the  agency 
will  suggest  changing  it  to  incorporate  the  name  of  the 
plane.  This  may  lead  to  calling  it  the  Swallow  Aircraft 
Company,  Inc.,  or  the  Skycar  Airplane  Corporation.  With 
a  concerted  effort  being  made  to  familiarize  the  name  of 
the  plane,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  firm's  reputation  ben- 
efit at  the  same  time.  Not  only  is  it  easier  for  the  public 
to  learn  one  name  than  two,  but  if  the  firm  should  ever 
want  to  get  out  another  product  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  the  corporation's  reputation  established  as  well  as 
that  of  its  original  product.  It  would  be  more  effective 
to  say,  "made  by  the  Skycar  Airplane  Corporation,"  than 
"made  by  the  Amalgamated  Products  Corporation,  pro- 
ducer of  the  Skycar." 

To  some  extent,  promoting  sales  will  involve  promoting 
interest  in  family  flying.  If  this  is  not  being  done  by  an 
association  of  which  Morgan's  firm  is  a  member,  the 
agency  suggests  that  Morgan's  public  relations  program 
incorporate  it.  While  this  will  benefit  his  competitors  as 
well  as  himself,  the  returns  to  Morgan  will  justify  the 
expense,  and  the  promotion  of  the  entire  industry  will 
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accelerate  Morgan's  advancement.  Particularly  if  Morgan 
believes  he  has  predominance  in  the  field,  this  should  be 
an  important  aspect  of  the  campaign. 

Attracting  Public  Attention 

News  stories  on  new  devices  in  the  plane,  on  its  tests 
and  achievements,  on  any  distinctions  it  may  achieve  will 
be  written  up  and  released  to  the  newspapers  and  news 
magazines.  But  beyond  this  routine,  the  plane  will  be 
demonstrated  in  a  nation-wide  tour  and  its  appearances 
publicized.  Newsreels  will  be  interested  in  showing  it  in 
action,  picture  magazines  will  be  invited  to  photograph 
it,  radio  broadcasts  of  its  demonstrations  will  be  arranged. 
Perhaps  a  ship  will  be  presented  to  some  notable,  for  use 
in  flying  from  place  to  place  in  a  busy  career — knowing 
that  the  prominent  name  will  attract  attention  to  the 
unusual  means  of  transportation,  and  that  the  plane  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  local  newspapers  on  each  stop  the 
luminary  makes. 

The  agency  may  go  into  detail  in  presenting  its  plans 
in  order  to  dramatize  the  program  and  catch  Morgan's 
imagination.  Jones  will  be  careful,  however,  not  to  make 
any  promises  that  the  agency  will  get  four  full  pages  in 
Life  or  a  newsreel  showing  before  90,000,000  people. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  landing  and  storing  the 
plane,  the  agency  suggests  that  a  good  city  planner  be 
engaged  to  lay  out  plans  for  airplane-minded  communities. 
These  will  be  publicized  and  presented  to  all  officials  in- 
volved in  the  planning  of  any  city  where  Morgan  expects 
to  sell  his  planes. 

Elimination  of  restrictive  taxes,  the  program  presented 
by  Jones  says,  should  come  through  pointing  out  to  the 
public  and  to  city  legislators  that  the  new  industry,  if 
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encouraged,  will  bring  many  benefits  in  jobs,  conveniences, 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  increased  revenues. 

If  the  prospects  for  selling  the  planes  are  made  to  look 
bright,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting  dealers  to  dis- 
tribute them,  Jones  says.  By  publicizing  its  wonders,  its 
public  acceptance  and  the  possibilities  for  its  future  Mor- 
gan can  convince  the  dealers  that  it  is  their  means  to 
prosperity. 

Constantly  informing  the  public  through  the  news- 
papers, company  magazines,  and  trade  journals  of  the 
firm's  activities  and  policies  will  nurture  confidence  in 
the  employees  and  create  a  friendly  working  atmosphere. 

All  of  the  activities  carried  on  to  promote  sales  and 
attract  dealers  will  inform  the  stockholders.  Good  em- 
ployees can  be  attracted  by  establishing  the  company's 
reputation,  by  setting  up  incentive  promotion  plans,  and 
by  confiding  in  the  employees  and  the  public. 

Jones  concludes  by  describing  his  organization  and  how 
it  operates  (see  chapter  3). 

The  Importance  of  Objectivity 

Morgan  asks:  "How  were  you  able  to  work  up  in  a  few 
days  a  plan  to  meet  all  these  problems?" 
Jones's  explanation  is  something  like  this: 
Because  he  is  not  so  close  to  any  one  business  that  he 
loses  perspective,  the  counsel  can  see  a  client's  problems 
objectively  and  weigh  them  soundly.  He  has  his  fingers 
on  the  public  pulse  instead  of  on  a  balance  sheet  or  a  pro- 
duction report.  He  knows  what  people  are  thinking  and 
what  interests  them;  the  good  public  relations  counsel  has 
the  same  sensitive  judgment  that  makes  a  good  editor. 
He  has  the  ability  to  "walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  com- 
mon touch,"  and  to  interpret  that  touch  to  the  kings. 
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Morgan  and  his  associates  agree  that  the  program  he 
has  outlined  will  be  valuable  to  the  firm.  Fee  is  discussed, 
an  agreement  is  reached,  and  a  contract  is  drawn  up. 

When  they  begin  their  services  for  Morgan,  Jones  and 
his  associates  have  their  program  outlined.  Unless  new 
conditions  change  their  entire  strategy,  they  know  their 
objectives  and  the  basis  for  their  efforts. 

What  besides  objectivity  enables  the  agency  to  under- 
stand Morgan's  problems,  to  outline  a  campaign  to  solve 
them,  to  convince  Morgan  that  this  is  what  he  needs,  and 
to  carry  it  out  successfully? 

If  there  ever  could  be  an  ideal  public  relations  counsel, 
he  would  be  well-educated,  with  more  than  a  foundation 
in  psychology,  sociology,  politics,  labor  problems,  history, 
finance,  mechanics,  engineering,  all  sciences,  law,  physiol- 
ogy, a  few  common  foreign  languages,  literature,  and 
grammar.  If  he  could  also  be  versed  in  art,  music,  do- 
mestic science,  and  etiquette  it  would  help.  He  would  be 
an  articulate  and  sincere  speaker,  in  conversation  as  well 
as  on  the  platform;  a  "good  mixer"  able  to  please  all  types 
of  personality;  a  writer  equal  to  Steinbeck;  a  supersales- 
man  at  interesting  editors  in  stories  as  well  as  prospective 
clients  in  his  services;  a  sports  enthusiast;  a  mental  cata- 
logue of  publicity  outlets  with  personal  acquaintances 
among  the  executives  of  every  big  newspaper,  wire  service, 
magazine,  radio  station,  syndicate,  trade  journal,  news- 
reel,  movie  production  lot,  and  legislative  committee. 

These  abilities,  of  course,  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
four  basic  qualities  mentioned  early  in  this  chapter. 

Until  such  a  universal  genius  arrives,  men  who  come 
closest  to  the  ideal  will  be  our  successful  public  relations 
counsel.   We  have  portrayed  the  ideal  as  a  goal  for  aspir- 
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ing  youths  and  a  yardstick  for  present  practitioners. 


CHAPTER  3 
THE  COUNSEL  AND  HIS  ORGANIZATION 

WHAT  happens  behind  the  tall  paneled  doors  of  the 
public  relations  agency  depends  on  whose  name  is 
lettered  on  them.  There  is  no  "standard  procedure"  for 
public  relations  as  there  is  in  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 
Each  man  has  developed  his  own  procedure  and  usually 
guards  it  carefully. 

For  this  discussion,  and  because  it  is  probably  represen- 
tative enough,  we  shall  use  the  mythical  John  J.  Jones  and 
Associates  as  an  example.  It  is  not  quite  typical  because 
it  is  larger  than  average  and  has  branch  offices.  However, 
its  general  contours  are,  if  not  a  model,  at  least  a  pattern. 
It  does  not  approximate  any  actual  firm,  yet  resembles 
several. 

Operation  as  a  Group 

When  a  prospective  client,  such  as  Morgan,  the  plane 
builder,  approaches  the  firm,  the  procedure  is  similar  to 
that  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter.  "When  the  head  of 
the  firm  has  finished  his  preliminary  discussion  with  a 
prospective  client,  he  returns  to  his  office  and  calls  an 
executive  meeting.  From  the  start,  the  entire  organization 
applies  itself  to  the  problems  of  Morgan  and  his  airplane. 
From  the  combined  minds  and  combined  experience  of 
the  executives  there  is  likely  to  come  a  considered,  versatile, 
comprehensive,  and  imaginative  plan  of  operation. 

In  the  meeting,  among  others,  will  be  James  Smith, 
who  besides  his  knowledge  of  the  public  relations  business, 
adds  the  benefit  of  wide  contacts  in  important  places. 
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There  will  be  David  Miller,  a  trained  newspaperman  and  a 
well-informed  observer  of  the  industrial  scene. 

There  will  be  Ralph  Stevens,  an  expert  on  sports,  imag- 
inative in  his  approach  to  newspaper  material  and  an 
expert  on  newsreels.  Henry  Brown's  strengths  are  anal- 
ysis, writing,  and  general  procedure.  Raymond  Johnson 
is  outstanding  in  his  handling  of  detail,  in  mapping  cam- 
paigns, and  for  his  contacts.  Carl  Barton  is  a  specialist  on 
radio.  Robert  Anderson  applies  the  benefit  of  years  of 
experience  with  trade  magazines.  Mary  Baker  and  Jane 
Carson,  as  heads  of  the  women's  department,  inject  the 
important  viewpoint  of  the  ladies. 

The  others  on  the  staff  have  other  strengths.  Everyone 
is  a  graduate  of  the  newspaper  or  radio. 

Jones  is  the  director  of  these  composite  skills.  Besides 
being  the  executive  who  supervises,  he  is  the  leader  in 
planning  campaigns,  originating  ideas,  dealing  with  the 
press,  public  groups,  and  industries. 

Discussion  Pools  Contributions 

Continuing  our  representative  case  of  Morgan  and  his 
airplane,  we  can  observe  the  agency  in  operation  by  fol- 
lowing it  in  consideration  of  the  prospective  account. 

Jones  outlines  his  discussion  with  the  prospective  client, 
and  asks: 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Stevens  asks:  "Has  he  already  built  this  plane  and  is  it 
any  good?" 

Jones  says:  "Yes,  he's  had  several  models  made  and  they 
look  like  they'll  do  what  he  says  they  will.  I've  made  a 
note  to  call  Bill  Smith,  the  aviation  editor  of  the  Star, 
and  ask  him  how  Morgan's  ships  are  rated  by  fliers." 
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Johnson  inquires:  "Will  he  pay  enough  to  permit  a  full- 
scale  program?" 

"He  will.  This  is  potentially  a  billion-dollar  market, 
but  it  won't  mean  anything  to  Morgan  unless  he  pro- 
motes his  model  immediately.  No  matter  how  extensive 
a  program  he  undertakes,  it  will  still  cost  only  a  small 
percentage  of  his  expected  volume." 

From  there,  the  discussion  follows  the  pattern  of  the 
program  outlined  for  Morgan  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  is  comprehensive  because  each  member  of  the  firm  un- 
consciously adds  the  benefit  of  his  specialties  and  experi- 
ences. 

While  there  has  been  a  healthy  amount  of  debate  on 
some  aspects  of  the  proposed  program,  when  it  is  ready 
for  presentation  to  the  prospective  client  it  embodies  the 
best  that  the  composite  organization  has. 

All  of  this  is  integrated  by  Jones  into  his  presentation, 
and  it  is  he  who  plans  how  the  program  will  be  carried 
out  after  Morgan  has  retained  him. 

Organizing  the  Staff 

With  the  contract  signed,  calling  for  an  all-out  effort 
by  the  firm,  the  concrete  operation  is  begun.  Jones  ana- 
lyzes the  account  with  a  long-time  viewpoint,  decides  that 
conducting  the  survey  and  analyzing  the  market  come 
first,  and  decides  that  Johnson  is  best  suited  for  that  part 
of  the  job.  Accordingly,  Johnson  is  made  the  account 
executive  until  the  emphasis  is  changed,  and  he  is  given 
the  responsibility  for  co-ordinating  all  work  that  is  done 
for  Morgan. 

The  women's  department,  at  the  same  time,  begins  its 
work:  organizing  aviation  groups  and  discussions  in  wo- 
men's clubs;  writing  stories  for  the  newspapers,  maga- 
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zines,  and  radio;  arranging  events  at  the  Morgan  plant  for 
women  aviation  enthusiasts. 

Johnson,  after  consultation  with  Jones,  feels  that  there 
are  interesting  stories  ready  to  be  told  to  newspaper  read- 
ers and  assigns  one  of  the  staff  members  to  write  them. 
He  asks  Anderson  to  develop  stories  for  the  trade  maga- 
zines and  to  organize  a  program  for  the  general  magazines 
when  the  firm  is  ready  to  go  out  for  that  type  of  publicity. 
Stevens  is  assigned  to  arranging  a  newsreel  coverage  of  test 
flights  for  the  new  Morgan  plane,  and  Miller  begins  to 
learn  all  he  can  about  the  airplane  industry  and  Morgan's 
firm  in  particular.  The  executives,  in  turn,  will  have  their 
assistants  contribute  their  efforts  to  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them  by  Johnson. 

Everyone  is  a  good  reporter,  having  the  knack  of  get- 
ting the  interesting  facts  about  the  client  and  the  phase 
of  the  problem  that  fits  his  specialty.  He  is  also  adept  at 
perceiving  the  interest  and  the  drama  in  these  facts  and 
at  interpreting  them  so  the  public  will  not  only  be  inter- 
ested in  them,  but  will  want  to  know  more  about  the 
client  and  his  activities. 

Even  while  he  is  participating  in  the  handling  of  this 
client's  program,  every  executive  is  directing  the  activities 
of  some  other  account.  And  if  Miller's  account  should 
need  the  specialized  abilities  of  Johnson,  he  would  call  on 
him. 

It  is  this  interlocking  of  specialties  and  co-operative 
responsibility  that  makes  the  firm  versatile  and  gives  it 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  every  account. 

For  the  time  he  directs  the  account,  Johnson  has  a  sort 
of  supervised  autonomy.  Jones  will  make  suggestions  or 
alter  plans  when  conditions  change,  and  Johnson  will  con- 
sult Jones  when  he  wants  advice  or  has  a   question  of 
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policy;  or  he  will  call  for  a  staff  meeting  to  get  the  benefit 
of  everyone's  consideration. 

When  the  survey  is  completed  and  the  account  is  ready 
to  enter  the  promotional  phase,  Johnson  will  be  assigned 
to  another  account  where  his  strength  is  needed  and  the 
Morgan  account  will  be  assigned  to  Miller  or  Brown  or 
one  of  the  others. 

Variations  Require  Flexibility 

Of  course,  this  is  a  generalized  example.  There  are  ac- 
counts which  are  more  unified  and  do  not  call  for  the 
services  of  everyone  in  the  firm.  In  some  cases,  one  person 
may  be  the  executive  on  an  account  for  a  year  or  more, 
without  change;  beyond  this  time,  however,  any  one  is 
likely  to  go  "stale"  on  any  account,  since  freshness  of 
ideas  is  a  constant  requirement.  But  in  general,  the  sys- 
tem of  matching  a  man's  strength  with  an  account's 
requirements  is  followed. 

The  door  to  Jones's  office  and  the  dictagraph  system  to 
the  executives'  offices  are  constantly  busy  with  the  con- 
sultations that  maintain  his  direction  of  all  operations.  But 
there  is  more  to  his  work  than  direct  conversations  with 
the  staff. 

A  leading  radio  manufacturer  is  preparing  to  open  a 
new  plant  in  Kansas  City  and  wants  advice  on  planning 
his  introduction  to  that  city.  He  calls  Jones  and  asks  for 
a  consultation.  The  counsel  arranges  an  appointment 
with  the  executives  of  the  radio  firm  so  that  all  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  new  step  can  be  discussed. 

Although  the  firm  has  a  publicity  department  that  the 
president  feels  is  adequate  for  routine  matters,  he  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  skilled  planning  for  this  innova- 
tion.   Jones  hears  the  plans,  determines  what   the  firm 
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seeks — attraction  of  good  workers  from  the  Kansas  City 
labor  market,  national  interest  in  this  expansion  of  the 
firm,  capitalizing  on  the  news  interest  of  the  new  plant 
to  promote  the  sale  of  radios,  interesting  dealers  in  the 
Midwest  and  West  in  the  firm's  products — and  recom- 
mends the  sort  of  program  that  will  best  achieve  the  goal 
— sober,  subdued,  or  sensational. 

Then  he  returns  to  his  office,  meets  with  whichever  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  likely  to  contribute  to  his  planning, 
and  draws  up  what  he  believes  will  be  exactly  what  is 
needed.  Since  it  is  understood  that  the  firm's  own  pub- 
licity department  will  carry  out  Jones's  program,  he  pre- 
sents it  written  out  .in  detail  and  his  assignment  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  other  instances  where  he  is  called  in  for  consultation, 
there  may  be  no  publicity  required,  but  only  counsel  on 
evolving  a  policy  that  will  arouse  favorable  reactions  from 
employees,  stockholders,  customers,  the  general  public, 
the  government,  or  the  trade — or  all  of  them.  There  are 
times  when  he  will  be  asked  to  carry  out  his  program 
as  well  as  formulate  it.  Where  such  arrangements  are 
made,  they  are  undertaken  only  if  they  involve  significant 
activities,  never  for  putting  over  a  big  lodge  rally  or  a 
store's  anniversary  sale. 

The  Counsel  as  Citizen  and  Businessman 

About  twenty  times  a  year  Jones  is  asked  to  talk  before 
conventions  of  associations  he  represents,  or  at  meetings 
of  business  groups  or  educational  committees.  These  ad- 
dresses are  more  than  fill-ins  on  the  programs;  they  are 
public  relations  for  public  relations.  Each  talk  is  prepared 
to  explain  some  phase  of  the  responsibility  and  opportu- 
nity that  members  of  the  audience  have  to  inform  the 
public  of  their  activities. 
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He  is  asked  to  lend  a  bit  of  his  skill  to  indispensable 
causes,  such  as  charity  drives,  war  bond  sales,  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  or  the  Red  Cross.  These  get  his  assistance  as 
his  dues  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

The  business  day  that  starts  at  nine  o'clock  often  finds 
him  well  under  way.  Besides  the  essential  matters  of  firm 
business  that  constantly  await  his  attention,  there  are  fre- 
quent telephone  calls  from  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
requesting  information  on  a  client's  activities  or  asking 
amplification  of  a  story  that  has  been  released.  He  scans 
all  the  newspapers  and  newsmagazines,  gleaning  what  in- 
formation he  needs.  Often  something  will  catch  his  imag- 
ination and  give  him  an  idea  that  will  be  helpful  on  one 
of  the  firm's  accounts.  This  is  transmitted  to  the  account 
executive,  and  a  discussion  follows  that  develops  the  idea 
into  an  activity. 

The  day  is  interspersed,  too,  with  calls  from  clients, 
to  convey  items  of  news,  ask  questions,  arrange  appoint- 
ments and  offer  suggestions. 

There  are  in  every  day  at  least  two  meetings  with  cli- 
ents or  their  representatives,  which  usually  take  Jones  out 
of  his  office.  The  lunch  hour  is  utilized  constantly  to 
work  an  extra  meeting  into  the  day. 

When  a  major  problem  arises  on  an  account,  he  will 
frequently  call  a  staff  meeting  to  discuss  it.  Nothing  is 
ever  allowed  to  pass  until  he  is  certain  the  firm  is  contrib- 
uting its  best  effort  on  it. 

Besides  all  of  this  on-the-site  activity,  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  on  his  being  that  makes  the  successful  coun- 
sel one  of  the  most  traveled  men  in  the  country.  From 
the  home  office  Jones  makes  occasional  trips  to  the  branch 
offices  to  personally  satisfy  himself  that  all  is  going  well. 
There  are  trips  to  conventions  where  he  is  scheduled  to 
speak,  trips  at  the  request  of  prospective  clients  whose 
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offices  are  in  another  city,  trips  to  the  main  offices  of  clients 
whose  headquarters  and  plants  are  outside  the  headquar- 
ters city,  trips  to  see  the  editors  of  leading  magazines  and 
other  publicity  media,  trips  to  executive  committee  meet- 
ings of  the  associations  that  retain  him. 

In  his  time  away  from  the  office  the  wise  counsel  will 
read  as  much  of  every  type  of  material  as  he  can.  For  his 
recreation  he  will  go  to  the  YMCA  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 
try club;  the  opinion  of  the  middle  class  and  working 
men  is  a  better  guide  to  the  public  mind  than  what  his 
well-to-do  neighbors  think.  He  keeps  his  acquaintanceships 
in  good  repair  but  never  talks  about  the  "inside"  of  his 
business  with  his  friends.  And  he  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  every  hint  of  how  the  wind  of  public  opinion 
is  blowing. 


SECTION  II 
WHAT  THE  COUNSEL  DOES 


CHAPTER  4 
ESTABLISHING  GENERAL  PRESTIGE 

THE  demands  on  the  talents  of  the  public  relations 
counsel  are  remarkably  diversified.  Though  broad 
general  principles  always  apply,  there  are  never  two  ac- 
counts which  will  benefit  from  the  same  treatment.  Each 
client,  and  each  activity  for  each  client,  will  be  a  new 
challenge  requiring  a  fresh  approach. 

From  a  study  of  what  has  been  done  by  public  relations 
counsel  in  meeting  the  problems  of  some  clients,  there- 
fore, one  can  learn  what  public  relations  in  action  is  like, 
but  not  what  it  will  be  like  for  any  specific  organization; 
he  can  learn  how  the  counsel  thinks  and  operates,  but  not 
how  to  think  and  operate  in  any  given  instance.  The  rep- 
resentative examples  of  successful  campaigns  which  we 
will  describe  here  are  background  for  the  constantly 
changing  activity  that  is  the  public  relations  profession. 
Some  of  these  are  written  from  our  own  experience,  others 
from  what  other  counsel  have  done. 

The  Importance  of  Prestige 

The  dissimilarity  of  accounts  is  so  great  that  there  is 
no  one  principle  that  applies  to  all  of  them,  or  even  one 
common  objective.  But  the  goal  that  comes  closest  to 
being  universal  is  respect,  recognition,  or  standing,  which 
we  shall  group  under  the  term  "prestige." 

The  corporation  seeks  prestige  in  order  that  its  prod- 
ucts shall  have  the  confidence  of  the  buying  public,  its 
stocks  shall  have  the  regard  of  the  investing  public,  its 
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policies  shall  have  the  respect  of  its  employee  public,  and 
all  its  other  publics  shall  consider  it  with  admiration. 
Prestige  for  a  corporation  does  not  necessarily  mean  pre- 
dominance in  size;  General  Motors  has  prestige,  of  course, 
but  so  does  the  Farnsworth  Television  and  Radio  Corpo- 
ration; but  the  very  fact  that  prestige  almost  always  is 
the  complement  of  predominance  is  an  indication  of  its 
potentiality. 

Acquiring  prestige  for  a  corporation  generally  involves 
several  basic  factors: 

1.  Unwavering  quality  of  the  product. — "Without  this 
reliability,  all  other  bricks  in  the  edifice  of  reputation  will 
have  a  foundation  of  sand. 

2.  Progressiveness. — Leadership  in  developing  better 
products,  new  techniques,  improved  working  conditions 
will  attract  the  admiration  of  all  who  hear  of  it  repeat- 
edly. 

3.  Widespread  announcement  of  activities. — Constant 
favorable  mention  of  the  firm's  name  will  gradually  im- 
press it  on  the  public's  consciousness. 

4.  Enlightened  labor  policies. — Progressiveness  in  such 
matters  as  pension  funds,  labor-management  committees, 
and  incentive  programs  does  much  to  boost  a  firm's  repu- 
tation. On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  likely  to  hurt  it  so 
much  as  a  long  series  of  strikes. 

5.  Growth. — Besides  being  a  result  of  prestige,  growth 
is  a  cause  of  it.  The  public  is  pragmatic,  and  respects  the 
organization  that  shows  success  by  expanding.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  leader  in  any  field  usually  is  the  most 
highly  regarded;  and  many  organizations  have  found  that 
mergers  to  increase  the  scope  of  a  firm  have  brought  added 
dividends  in  the  reputation  brought  by  increased  size. 
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Prestige  for  a  Group 

This  sort  of  ladder  to  prestige  for  the  corporation  is 
not  suitable  to  the  trade  association  or  other  group;  a 
winding  staircase  is  more  in  order. 

Such  an  organization  has  a  two- fold  goal  in  seeking 
prestige;  its  own  as  a  group  and  that  of  its  members  as 
an  industry.  Since  the  first  will  be  considered  later,1  the 
second  will  concern  us  here. 

Reasons  for  seeking  prestige  vary  with  the  services,  aspi- 
rations, and  creeds  of  a  group.  They  may  range  from  the 
altruistic  aims  of  an  anti-tuberculosis  council  to  the  admit- 
tedly commercial  goals  of  a  tavern  owners'  association. 

Representative  of  a  high-level  goal,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
the  American  Dental  Association.  Although  a  highly 
skilled  and  socially  necessary  profession,  dentistry  has  never 
approached  the  prestige  of  medicine.  Despite  the  fact  that 
modern  dentists  must  have  extensive  medical  knowledge, 
considerable  surgical  skill,  and  in  many  cases  will  overlap 
the  activities  of  the  doctor  of  medicine,  the  regard  of  the 
public  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Besides  professional  pride,  prestige  means  to  the  dentist 
professional  stability,  greater  public  interest  in  dental 
health,  and  more  widespread  support  for  the  research  and 
progress  of  his  profession.  Accordingly,  the  primary  goal 
of  the  public  relations  program  for  the  American  Dental 
Association  has  been  the  building  of  prestige  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  chief  points  in  the  campaign  have  been: 

1.  "Preventive  dentistry.  —  An  extensive  educational 
campaign  has  been  conducted  through  the  press,  motion 
pictures,  the  schools  and  recreational  groups  to  teach 
everyone  how  to  care  for  his  teeth.    Although  the  success 

1See  chapter  11. 
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of  this  campaign  would  tend  to  reduce  the  business  of 
the  dentist,  benefits  which  the  public  derives  from  it 
serve  to  give  the  profession  a  high  professional  and  social 
standing.  .  * 

2.  Dentists'  relations  with  patients. — By  prescribing 
methods  of  avoiding  difficulties,  the  dentists  raise  them- 
selves above  the  level  of  practitioners  who  merely  righted 
the  difficulties  which  already  existed.  Also  part  of  this 
is  the  system  of  sending  cards  to  patients  reminding  them 
it  is  time  to  have  their  teeth  checked,  and  the  program 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  need  for  such  check-ups 
twice  a  year. 

3.  Widespread  publication  of  scientific  efforts  of  the 
profession. — New  discoveries  and  remedies  are  publicized, 
within  the  limits  of  rigid  accuracy  and  professional  de- 
corum. 

4.  The  ADA  seal  of  approval. — Patterned  after  the  seal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  this  is  awarded  only 
to  those  dental  products  which  satisfactorily  pass  rigid 
tests.  Besides  firmly  entrenching  the  ADA  as  the  authority 
of  the  profession,  this  tends  to  weed  out  undesirable  and 
quack-inspired  products  which  lower  the  public  esteem 
for  dentistry. 

5.  Emphasis  on  high  ethics. — For  many  years  dental 
associations  have  been  fighting  to  outlaw  advertising  by 
dentists,  as  it  has  been  universally  outlawed  for  doctors  of 
medicine.  This  struggle  has  been  difficult  because  wherever 
a  campaign  has  been  fought  it  has  met  the  opposition  of 
the  press,  which  derives  revenue  from  the  advertising. 

6.  Publicizing  of  reports  and  speeches. — Articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  journal  of  the  ADA  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  newspaper  releases.  Papers  read  at  national  and  re- 
gional meetings  are  used  in  the  same  way.    By  carefully 
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distributing  actual  copies  of  these  articles  and  talks  to 
the  newspapers,  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy 
is  assured. 

In  one  instance,  the  ADA  made  a  strong  gain  by  pub- 
licizing the  successful  discovery  of  a  treatment  for  a  diffi- 
cult malady — a  discovery  made  jointly  by  medicine  and 
dentistry.  This  helped  to  make  the  desired  impression, 
that .  the  dentist  is  a  man  of  medicine  who  specializes  on 
the  jaw. 

Raising  the  Laundries'  Status 

While  professional  groups  generally  have  the  same  aims, 
commercial  organizations  seek  prestige  for  various  rea- 
sons. The  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  for  exam- 
ple, found  it  necessary  not  only  to  help  promote  laundry 
customer-volume  business  but  to  raise  the  standards  of 
the  business  itself. 

The  Institute  was  established  as  a  central  bureau  of 
standards  and  testing.  Its  members  were  to  receive  reports 
on  the  research  of  the  Institute  and  apply  them  to  their 
own  operations  so  that  they  could  operate  more  efficiently, 
profitably,  and  satisfactorily. 

However,  conditions  within  the  business  were  retarding 
the  achievement  of  these  aims.  A  long  history  of  low  wage 
scales,  combined  with  sharp  competition,  made  good  serv- 
ice difficult.  Also,  the  general  feeling  of  laundrymen  was 
that  they  must  keep  their  prices  down  to  compete  on  a 
low  level,  rather  than  improve  their  work  and  raise  their 
prices  to  attract  the  better  class  of  business.  The  laun- 
dries which  tried  to  do  good  work,  therefore,  were  under- 
priced  by  most  others,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  level 
of  the  business  was  pulled  down,  instead  of  being  raised. 

The  Institute,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  publicize 
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its  work  so  that  the  housewife  would  know  what  good 
work  in  laundry  service  is.  If  successful,  this  would  make 
it  possible  for  higher-priced  laundries  to  attract  business 
and  thereby  force  poorer  laundries  to  improve. 

Accordingly,  the  improved  methods  developed  by  AIL 
were  published  as  widely  as  possible.  Women  began  to 
demand  the  better  services.  The  Institute  issued  seals  to 
its  members  so  that  they  could  benefit  from  its  prestige 
and  recognize  the  advantages  of  membership.  AIL  checks 
on  services  given  by  the  member  laundries  determined 
whether  they  were  using  improved  techniques,  and  those 
falling  below  standard  were  prodded  to  improve. 

Recognizing  that  to  the  housewife,  the  man  who  picks 
up  and  delivers  her  bundles  is  the  laundry,  the  Institute 
educated  the  drivers  in  better  laundering  methods  as  well 
as  courtesy,  so  that  they  could  talk  intelligently  with  cus- 
tomers who  complained  or  asked  questions  about  the 
service. 

Gradually,  the  prestige  acquired  by  the  Institute  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  membership,  with  the  result  that  they 
more  readily  accepted  and  used  the  improvements  it 
developed. 

The  Trade  Association's  Influence 

The  reputation  of  an  association  is  often  its  greatest 
strength.  When  the  association  is  recognized  as  the  author- 
ity and  the  spokesman  for  the  industry,  its  members  are 
more  likely  to  follow  its  tenets  and  accept  decisions  made 
by  it  for  the  industry's  benefit.  If  this  reputation  is 
strong  enough,  no  corporation  in  the  field  can  afford  to 
operate  counter  to  the  association's  policy  as  determined 
in  democratic  vote  of  all  the  members. 

Recognizing  what  chaos  could  exist  in  the  radio  indus- 
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try  without  a  strong,  centralized,  and  respected  general 
authority,  the  members  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation are  eager  to  establish  the  organization  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  industry.  By  voicing  the  aims,  views, 
and  ideals  of  the  members  with  the  authority  of  unity,  it 
tends  to  cut  out  any  discordant  and  disrupting  outbursts 
from  other  sources. 

Prestige  for  an  association  may  also  be  a  powerful  polic- 
ing device.  An  association  of  manufacturers,  for  instance, 
if  it  is  recognized  as  the  unquestioned  authority  in  the 
industry,  can  exert  great  influence  on  distributors  and 
retailers  to  avoid  practices  that  will  injure  the  long-term 
reputation  of  the  industry. 

Still  another  way  in  which  an  association's  prestige  can 
benefit  an  industry  may  be  seen  in  the  program  of  the 
Linen  Supply  Association  of  America.  While  other  indus- 
tries which  were  hit  by  wartime  shortages  were  berating 
the  government  and  seeking  loopholes  to  avert  the  inten- 
tion of  priority  rulings,  the  LSAA  directed  its  efforts  to 
promoting  the  conservation  of  textiles,  which  were  criti- 
cally short.  The  public  relations  counsel  devised  a  seven- 
point  program  for  stretching  the  life  of  linens  used  in 
public  places.  This  program  was  published  in  the  trade 
papers  of  all  businesses  which  use  linen  supply  service, 
in  women's  magazines,  and  in  the  newspapers.  "Bundle 
stuffers"  carried  the  program  directly  to  every  renter  of 
linens.  In  a  few  months  the  War  Production  Board  was 
gratified  by  the  evidence  that  this  campaign  was  effective 
in  reducing  the  abuse  of  these  linens,  and  thereby  helping 
to  stretch  the  available  stocks  of  cotton  goods. 

By  making  itself  the  spearhead  of  this  public-spirited 
campaign,  the  LSAA  had  gained  stature  in  the  minds  of 
all  users  of  rented  linens  and  the  government  officials 
upon  whom  its  members  depended  for  their  continued 
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operation.  It  was  not  a  coincidence  that  when  the  indus- 
try's next  appeal  for  textiles  came  before  the  WPB,  it  was 
granted  a  larger  portion  than  it  had  received  the  previous 
year. 

Prestige  and  Acceptability 

In  every  association's  public  relations  program,  prestige 
will  have  a  special  value  in  addition  to  all  others.  The 
better  known  the  group  is,  the  more  recognized  its  author- 
ity and  reliability,  the  more  readily  will  its  statements  be 
accepted,  both  by  the  editors  and  the  public.  When  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  for  example,  issues  a 
report,  it  is  given  full  credence  by  the  publications  and 
is  accepted  by  the  readers  as  truthful,  accurate,  and 
authoritative. 

Therefore,  often  the  first  phase  of  an  association's  pro- 
gram is  the  establishment  of  this  prestige.  By  its  activities, 
its  reports,  and  its  statements,  it  gradually  marks  itself  in 
the  editorial  and  public  mind.  This  sort  of  prestige  is  only 
partially  fame;  fame  without  integrity  would  be  worse 
than  obscurity.  Every  activity  designed  to  impress  the 
group's  name  on  the  public's  awareness  must  be  legitimate 
and  reliable. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  for  corporations 
or  any  other  type  of  organization.  Being  widely  known  is 
a  distinct  advantage,  so  long  as  the  reputation  is  a  good 
one.  When  Barnum  said,  "I  don't  care  what  you  say 
about  me,  just  so  you  mention  my  name,"  he  was  speak- 
ing only  for  amusements;  this  thesis  would  be  ruinous  in 
business. 

Protecting  Prestige  of  a  Product 

Probably  the  outstanding  case  of  sound  public  relations 
to  preserve  the  prestige  of  a  corporation  during  the  war 
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was  that  for  Wrigley's  gum.  When  the  Japanese  cut  off 
most  of  the  supply  of  desirable  base  for  gum,  and  the 
demand  for  the  product  by  men  in  service  increased, 
Wrigley  decided  to  produce  its  standard  brands  only  for 
the  armed  forces  overseas.  To  the  inferior  gum  that  it 
could  make  from  domestic  materials  it  refused  to  grant 
the  prestige  of  the  Wrigley  name.  Instead,  this  gum  was 
given  a  new  name — Orbit — and  marketed  without  the 
identification  of  the  maker.  Sold  as  an  admittedly  wartime 
substitute  and  without  any  promotional  efforts,  it  did  not 
injure  the  Wrigley  reputation  for  quality. 

Then,  when  the  stockpile  of  imported  materials  dwin- 
dled below  the  point  where  even  overseas  shipment  re- 
quirements could  not  be  met,  Wrigley  withdrew  its  stand- 
ard brand  names  entirely  and  put  Orbit  into  this  market, 
too.  Meanwhile,  Wrigley  advertising  was  devoted  to  war 
messages  and  maintaining  the  public's  familiarity  with 
the  temporarily  discontinued  brands. 

It  is  a  safe  guess  that  Wrigley  products  will  not  be 
among  those  which  will  require  re-establishment  of  public 
acceptance. 


Prestige  Through  Direct  Contact 

In  many  instances,  the  reputation  of  an  organization  is 
based  chiefly  on  its  immediate  relationships  with  its  pub- 
lics. This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  retail  store, 
where  the  buying  public  is  met  face  to  face  and  influenced 
from  the  moment  of  entering  to  departure,  and  often 
longer  when  the  merchandise  purchased  is  being  used  and 
found  satisfactory  or  wanting. 

Accordingly,  maintaining  prestige  for  the  store  involves 
an  appreciation  of  individual  and  group  personalities.  This 
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is  reflected  in  those  well-known  slogans  which  built  some 
of  our  great  mercantile  empires:  "The  customer  is  always 
right";  "Satisfaction  or  your  money  back";  "You're  al- 
ways welcome  at  Walgreen's." 

Though  wartime  brought  a  general  deterioration  of  all 
methods  for  maintaining  customer  friendship  and  respect, 
they  will  return  when  normal  selling  conditions  arrive, 
and  they  will,  in  general,  be  based  on  six  factors: 

1.  Quality  of  merchandise.  Not  necessarily  the  best 
merchandise  available,  but  the  quality  of  the  merchan- 
dise for  the  price  is  probably  the  most  important  factor 
in  any  store's  reputation. 

2.  Price.  Comparative  charges  for  similar  or  identical 
merchandise  are  a  common  criterion  in  judging  stores. 
While  many  people  will  willingly  pay  a  little  more  for 
better  service  or  more  attractive  surroundings,  these  must 
be  obvious  to  justify  higher  prices  to  the  average  customer. 

3.  Courtesy.  Everyone  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  welcome, 
that  his  interests  are  being  considered.  Pleasantness  en- 
hances the  customer's  confidence  that  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  what  he  purchases  and  that  it  is  worth  his  money; 
and  it  makes  him  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  his 
next  visit  to  the  store.  These  principles  are  so  well  known 
that  they  seem  obvious,  but  many  stores  still  fail  in  this 
foundation  of  their  public  relations. 

4.  Service.  Extra  courtesies  and  helps  create  apprecia- 
tive customers.  Check  rooms,  child-minding  departments, 
speedy  deliveries,  repair  services,  charge  accounts  all  fall 
into  this  classification. 

5.  Integrity.  Complete  avoidance  of  misrepresentation, 
sales  pressures,  and  price  shuffling  builds  confidence  in  the 
public.  Everyone  likes  to  deal  where  he  is  certain  he  is 
being  treated  with  complete  fairness. 
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6.  Reliability.  Standards  must  be  maintained  so  that 
the  buyer  will  know  that  he  will  receive  the  same  quality 
and  satisfaction  the  second  time  from  any  item. 

In  the  retail  store,  as  in  any  organization  which  is  con- 
stantly in  direct  contact  with  its  public,  publicity  and 
advertising  are  definitely  secondary  phases  of  the  public 
relations  program.  It  will  succeed  or  fail  on  the  sales 
floors,  at  the  adjustment  desks,  in  the  buyers'  offices.  The 
relation  with  the  public  is  intimate  and  must  be  accepted 
as  an  opportunity  for  greater  and  faster  influence  than 
the  usual,  more  indirect  techniques. 

Just  as  with  individuals,  organizations  acquire  prestige 
when  they  deserve  it.  By  exhibiting  outstanding  mettle  of 
some  sort — in  public  service,  progressiveness,  ingenuity, 
leadership,  courage,  success — they  attract  admiring  atten- 
tion that  has  many  benefits.  The  organization,  just  like 
the  man  who  tries  to  base  his  entire  claim  to  fame  on  brash 
outbursts  that  attract  attention  without  respect,  will  find 
its  prominence  an  empty  shell. 


CHAPTER  5 

PROMOTING  MANAGEMENT-LABOR 
RELATIONS 

TO  THE  average  business  executive,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  firm's  "publics"  over  a  long  period  of 
years  is  his  employees.  War  may  temporarily  accentuate 
the  strategic  position  of  government,  periods  of  poor  sales 
may  concentrate  interest  on  the  consumer,  but  always 
he  feels  the  pressure  of  what  he  calls  his  "labor  problems." 

Being  very  close  to  the  operations  of  his  own  organi- 
zation, the  executive  is  likely  to  visualize  the  problem  as 
a  basic  opposition  between  his  management  and  his  em- 
ployees' labor  union.  The  management,  fighting  to  re- 
main solvent,  resists  the  demands  of  the  union,  fighting 
to  gain  as  much  as  possible  for  its  members:  this  is  the 
common  analysis  of  the  situation. 

Of  course,  the  real  basis  of  contention  is  far  deeper  and 
much  broader.  It  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  modern  soci- 
ology. 

Maladjustments  in  the  Social  Pattern 

The. very  advances  of  which  modern  American  industry 
is  so  proud  have  made  marked  changes  in  the  nature  of 
business  and  industry,  and  these  are  generally  recognized 
by  businessmen.  But  the  changes  have  been  far  more 
fundamental  in  the  social  structure  of  the  workers,  and 
this  is  not  so  clearly  understood  by  the  executive. 

Advances  in  communications,  publishing  and  other 
fields  have  educated  the  great  mass  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. They  have  raised  the  individual's  sights  to  levels  above 
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the  bare  essentials  of  existence.  Automobiles,  radios,  labor- 
saving  kitchen  appliances  have  given  him  and  his  wife  a 
taste  of  the  pleasures  of  freedom  from  drudgery  and  bore- 
dom. Today  the  great  mass  of  mankind  has  the  aspiring 
spirit  and  the  venturesome  imagination  that  just  a  few- 
generations  ago  were  the  cherished  heritage  of  the  fortun- 
ate few,  yet  finds  its  craving  for  freedom  of  spirit  con- 
fined by  social  and  mechanical  restrictions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  impassioned  pace  of  technological 
progress  has  rushed  us  industrially  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  our  slowly  adjusting  social  system  to  adapt  itself.  The 
brave  new  world  that  mass  production  and  unlimited 
imagination  have  promised  us  is  a  mythical  rainbow's 
end  so  long  as  we  are  crawling  sociologically. 

This  maladjustment  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
so-called  "labor-problems."  Management  seeks  to  pro- 
duce, to  improve,  to  lead,  for  it  recognizes  its  mission  is 
to  provide  the  better  material  world  of  mankind's  dreams. 
But  it  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  chaotic  social  atmosphere 
into  which  its  advancements  are  being  plunged  and  in 
which  its  employees  are  caught. 

Workers'  Needs  Must  Be  Recognized 

Today  America  is  a  land  of  harassed  souls.  A  people 
mentally  capable  of  envisioning  broad  horizons  still  is 
tied  to  the  unimaginative  demands  of  millions  of  machines. 
A  worker  capable  of  rising  above  the  material  is  confined 
to  monotonous  production,  feels  the  restlessness  of  a  frus- 
trated spirit,  does  not  realize  what  it  is  that  bothers  him, 
and  finds  whatever  outlet  affords  itself — often  dissension. 

The  executive,  because  he  is  doing  work  that  does  not 
confine  his  imagination,  cannot  recognize  this  smoldering 
frustration,  and  as  a  result  he  misdiagnoses  the  causes  of 
the  dissension. 
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Of  course,  the  psychological  bases  of  workers'  dissatis- 
factions are  far  more  complex  than  this,  and  are  often 
due  to  a  number  of  causes.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
simple  dichotemous  theory  that  imagines  management  and 
labor  struggle  only  over  a  share  of  production's  benefits 
is  erroneous. 

It  is  essential  that  any  approach  to  management-labor 
relations,  then,  recognize  the  extremely  complicated  social 
factors  involved.  All  the  world,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  are  part  of  the  problem  that  faces  the  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  labor  relations  for  even  a  medium-sized 
factory  in  the  Middle  West. 

A  sound  labor  relations  policy  will  begin  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  employees'  psychology,  a  recognition 
of  their  attitudes  as  human  beings.  It  will  go  beyond  even 
their  own  expressions  of  desires  to  the  heart  of  their  dom- 
inant motivations.  They  want  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom for  at  least  part  of  their  imagination,  and  opportu- 
nity to  identify  themselves  with  something  creative,  a 
recognition  of  the  social  significance  of  their  work.  After 
that  will  come  the  needs  of  their  bodies  in  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  the  demands  for  free  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  and  the  feeling  of  security  that  comes  with 
organized  strength. 

From  this  foundation,  the  policy  of  the  management 
will  be  governed  by  the  particular  factors  involved  in  the 
plant,  the  community,  the  backgrounds  of  the  individ- 
uals. And  usually  one  of  the  first  difficulties  will  be  com- 
municating with  the  employees. 

Reaching  the  Employee 

In  a  large  corporation  there  are  many  agencies  sep- 
arating the  worker  from  the  executives.   Besides  the  fore- 
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man,  the  division  heads,  the  plant  managers,  the  personnel 
department,  and  other  company  levels,  there  is  usually 
the  union  organization  which  tends  to  cut  off  direct  con- 
tact between  worker  and  employer.  Suspicious  of  the 
wiles  of  management,  union  leaders  forbid  their  members 
to  have  dealings  with  the  executives,  and  the  caldrons  of 
mistrust  have  been  so  thoroughly  stirred  that  few  em- 
ployees will  venture  an  open  discussion  with  their  em- 
ployers. 

Recent  labor  laws  have  complicated  this,  making  it 
illegal  for  the  management  to  communicate  directly  with 
employees  except  under  special  conditions.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  necessary  for  corporations  to  reach  their 
employees  indirectly  —  through  the  press  and  radio, 
through  employee  magazines,  and  posting  of  company 
advertisements  on  bulletin  boards. 

One  large  industrial  organization  with  branches 
throughout  the  Middle  West  has  for  several  years  issued 
its  statements  of  policy,  plans,  and  activities  to  the  news- 
papers serving  the  areas  where  its  employees  live.  When- 
ever a  union  issues  a  statement  which  the  management 
believes  needs  a  reply,  a  story  is  released  to  this  list  of  news- 
papers, with  the  result  that  the  workers  get  the  company's 
version  as  well  as  the  union's. 

Understanding  the  Issues 

The  importance  of  thorough  understanding  is  obvious, 
and  easily  illustrated. 

In  the  depth  of  the  1933  depression,  the  milk  drivers' 
union  in  Chicago  demanded  a  10  per  cent  wage  increase 
in  a  new  contract.  The  drivers  claimed  that  they  were 
not  getting  enough  and  that  the  companies  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  depression  to  keep  down  their  wages. 
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Efforts  to  discuss  the  situation  amicably  were  unavailing. 
With  the  support  of  various  social  groups,  the  companies 
turned  to  the  press.  They  issued  figures  showing  that  the 
milk  drivers  were  being  paid  considerably  more  than  other 
drivers  in  the  city;  that  giving  them  a  raise  would  make 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  necessary  at  a  time  when 
thousands  of  families  were  already  finding  it  difficult  to 
feed  their  children;  and  that  this  increase  would  probably 
lower  the  volume  of  milk  sold,  thereby  further  compli- 
cating the  price  structure.  Gaining  the  further  support 
of  social  and  civic  groups  which  feared  the  effects  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  milk,  this  educational  campaign  soon 
aroused  widespread  attention  in  the  city.  The  persuasive- 
ness of  the  campaign  had  its  effect  on  the  drivers,  and 
when  negotiations  on  the  new  contract  were  begun,  there 
was  no  demand  for  a  raise;  when  they  were  completed, 
the  drivers  had  taken  a  10  per  cent  decrease,  which  per- 
mitted a  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk. 

Not  only  on  immediate  problems  but  in  long-term  pro- 
grams, the  necessity  of  creating  thorough  understanding 
can  be  recognized. 

The  laundry  industry  is  made  up  of  many  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses,  each  drawing  its  income  from 
its  own  limited  area  of  its  own  city.  Although  it  is  impor- 
tant in  the  national  economy,  until  recently  the  "laundry 
industry"  was  non-existent  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
laundryman;  there  was  only  his  laundry  and  his  competi- 
tive community.  Through  the  activities  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  most  of  these  individual  operators 
were  drawn  together  into  a  national  organization,  but 
still  the  feeling  of  individuality  persisted. 

Over  a  long  period,  the  laundry  industry  had  become 
one  of  the  lowest-paying  industries  in  each  community. 
Because  of  rather  sharp  competition,  these  levels  were  kept 
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low  to  maintain  profit  margins.  Accordingly,  all  laun- 
drymen  dreaded  the  possibility  of  unionization.  Yet  they 
also  feared  taking  any  action,  formulating  any  policy  or 
making  any  plans  to  alleviate  conditions.  They  even  for- 
bade any  discussion  of  the  subject,  for  fear  it  would  be 
heard  by  their  employees  and  "give  them  ideas."  Individ- 
ually and  collectively,  they  hid  their  heads  in  the  sand. 

The  public  relations  counsel  for  the  Institute  gave  this 
advice: 

"Don't  avoid  the  facts.  Your  employees  are  dissatisfied, 
they  see  other  industries  being  unionized  successfully,  their 
comparative  position  in  the  scale  of  living  standards  is 
getting  progressively  worse.  There  is  bound  to  be  union 
organizing  begun  in  your  plants  soon.  Because  you  each 
run  your  own  laundry  and  don't  identify  yourself  with 
the  others,  your  tendency  will  be  to  hope  that  it  hits  your 
competitor;  and  if  it  does,  you'll  probably  feel  very  pleased 
about  it — until  his  plant  is  entirely  organized  and  they 
start  organizing  yours. 

"And  it's  inevitable  that  they  will.  It's  no  trouble  at 
all  for  a  union  to  use  the  divide  and  conquer  technique, 
making  each  of  you  pray  that  the  other  fellow  will  be 
hit  and  then  taking  you  one  at  a  time. 

"What  you  must  do  is  realize  that  conditions  are  bad, 
and  that  your  employees  have  a  very  legitimate  complaint. 
If  you  try  to  kid  yourselves,  you'll  each  be  hit  hard — 
and  after  every  successful  organizing  job,  the  union's  de- 
mand will  become  greater.  Form  your  lines  now  and  fight 
a  rear-guard  action — not  to  stop  unionization,  because 
that's  impossible,  but  to  slow  it  to  a  steady  pace  that  will 
affect  all  of  you  alike  and  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
maintain  your  competitive  structure.  If  you  will  settle 
now  on  certain  agreements  you  will  make  with  the  unions 
when  they  succeed  in  organizing,  each  of  you  will  have 
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to  give  the  same  amount  and  none  of  you  will  be  forced 
out  of  business  because  a  competitor  happened  to  get  off 
with  an  easier  union  contract.  Meanwhile,  you  can  be 
informing  your  employees  of  your  position,  gaining  their 
confidence  and  explaining  to  them  why  gradual  change, 
instead  of  immediate  accession  to  their  desires  is  necessary. 
You'll  prepare  them  to  meet  you  on  friendly  terms  and 
accept  the  terms  you  will  be  able  to  afford  to  offer  them." 

Facing  Unpredictable  Conditions 

Basically,  this  philosophy  that  the  needs  of  the  employ- 
ees will  tend  to  find  their  level  if  kept  within  bounds  by 
management  is  sound  in  almost  all  cases.  The  danger  in 
labor  organization  is  not  its  existence  but  its  lack  of  con- 
trol. So  long  as  the  union  must  clearly  justify  its  activi- 
ties at  every  step  in  the  minds  of  its  members,  the  man- 
agement, the  affected  public,  and  the  government,  it  can- 
not be  injurious. 

There  have  been  instances  where  even  this  willingness 
to  meet  organizers  half  way  has  led  to  trouble,  and  these 
peculiar  situations  have  required  the  most  delicate  han- 
dling. 

A  medium-sized  department  store  in  the  Middle  West 
found  that  an  organizer  for  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  union  was  organizing  the  employees.  Conscious  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  early  amicable  rela- 
tionship with  the  union,  the  management  called  in  the 
organizer,  asked  him  whether  he  had  already  signed  up 
a  majority  of  the  employees,  and  offered  him  a  contract. 
On  such  a  friendly  basis,  an  agreement  was  reached  with- 
out any  difficulty  and  the  AFL  union  became  bargaining 
agent  for  the  employees. 

A  few  months  later,  however,  a  CIO  organizer  came 
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into  the  store  and  soon  claimed  that  he  had  a  majority  of 
the  employees  signed.  He  demanded  that  the  store  recog- 
nize his  union  and  sign  a  contract.  Bound  by  the  con- 
tract with  the  AFL  for  a  full  year,  the  management  was 
unable  to  meet  this  demand.  The  CIO  organizer  called 
a  strike,  threw  a  picket  line  around  the  store,  and  effec- 
tively thwarted  most  of  the  employees  and  almost  all  of 
the  customers  from  entering. 

For  five  weeks,  while  the  store  suffered  ruinous  losses, 
the  strike  continued,  yet  the  store  could  do  nothing  to 
stop  it — except  to  tell  its  story  to  the  community.  This 
it  did,  with  the  result  that  gradually  the  employees,  who 
were  losing  their  incomes,  became  restless  as  they  began 
to  understand  this  was  an  insoluble  impasse,  and  forced 
a  cancellation  of  the  strike  pending  a  court  ruling.  This 
was  drawn  out  for  some  months,  and  eventually  the  year's 
duration  of  the  AFL  contract  was  up,  a  new  vote  was 
taken,  and  the  CIO  union  became  the  new  bargaining 
agent. 

Again  an  appeal  with  the  facts  to  the  publics  involved 
had  made  possible  a  solution  to  what  could  have  been  a 
fatal  conflict. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  arising  of  labor  problems  may 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  management's  activities  or 
responsibilities. 

The  Ken-Rad  Tube  and  Lamp  Corporation  grew  up 
with  the  town  of  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  and  was  the 
backbone  of  its  economy.  Half  the  families  had  someone 
working  for  the  firm,  and  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
town's  income  was  paid  by  the  Ken-Rad  paymaster.  For 
twenty-four  years  the  firm  had  no  labor  difficulties  of 
any  kind. 

Then  the  war  came.  Ken-Rad,  as  a  supplier  of  tubes 
for  the  electronic  industry,  had  its  prices  frozen  by  the 
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ILLUSTRATION  2.  When  Sewell  Avery,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Montgomery, 
Ward  and  Co.,  refused  to  give  up  his  office  to  Army  officers  who  were  ordered  to 
take  over  the  company  in  April  1944,  he  was  carried  out  by  two  soldiers.  Alert 
photographers  caught  the  dramatic  scene,  and  the  Ward  dispute  suddenly  changed 
from  a  routine  news  item  to  a  universal  topic  of  public  concern.  The  case  then 
became  a  test  of  the  government's  wartime  powers  and  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  decision.  This  picture  sharply  swung  public  opinion  to  Avery's  side. 
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Office  of  Price  Administration  and  a  ceiling  placed  on 
its  wages.  But  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  came  to  Owensboro  to  recruit  workers  for 
plants  in  nearby  Evansville,  Indiana,  where  cost-plus  con- 
tracts made  it  possible  to  offer  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars 
a  week  for  semi-skilled  labor.  Ken-Rad  employees,  with 
their  salaries  frozen  at  thirty  to  forty  dollars,  saw  their 
friends  and  relatives  taking  jobs  at  twice  as  much.  Some 
of  the  Ken-Rad  employees  left  and  others  felt  they  were 
being  mistreated.  For  the  first  time,  union  organizers 
found  the  employees  sympathetic  and  acquired  a  majority 
of  the  workers  on  their  membership  rolls. 

It  required  very  tactful  handling,  full  and  realistic  ex- 
planations under  the  guidance  of  the  public  relations  coun- 
sel of  the  conditions  that  prevented  granting  of  wage 
increases,  and  emphasizing  of  the  critical  nature  of  Ken- 
Rad's  part  in  the  war  effort  to  keep  the  workers  on  the 
production  lines.  But  even  in  this  situation,  full  exposition 
of  the  facts,  together  with  a  direct  and  frank  attitude 
toward  the  employees  and  their  representatives,  made 
amicable  relationships  possible  and  prevented  a  strike. 

Public  Relations  for  Unions 

The  other  side  of  the  management-labor  relationship 
picture,  that  of  the  unions,  is  equally  a  matter  of  public 
relations  principles  and  techniques.  Labor  unions  have 
been  employing  well-planned  public  relations  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  in  some  instances  have  made  real  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  the  profession.  The  na- 
tional organizations,  in  general,  have  been  ahead  of  many 
of  the  industries  with  which  they  deal  in  organizing  their 
campaigns  and  carrying  them  out  systematically.  Within 
the  smaller  units,  however,  the  record  has  not  been  good, 
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and  in  many  instances  has  shown  serious  lack  of  judgment 
and  understanding  of  public  thinking. 

To  succeed  in  their  struggles,  the  unions  must  succeed 
in  altering  several  basic  traditions  that  are  still  deeply  en- 
trenched in  American  thinking.  They  must  create  accep- 
tance of  joint-trusteeship  of  industry,  rather  than  the 
rights  of  private  property  which  are  so  much  a  part  of 
traditional  Americanism  that  they  are  bulwarked  in  the 
Constitution.  They  must  also  convince  the  general  public 
that  to  remove  a  part  of  a  man's  freedom — the  right  to 
bargain  individually — is  to  grant  him  greater  true  free- 
dom— freedom  from  insecurity  and  oppression.  And  they 
must  demonstrate  that  power  in  the  hands  of  organized 
labor  will  not  be  as  serious  a  threat  to  our  republican  sys- 
tem as  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  industrialists  or  a  few 
public  officials. 

Altering  such  fundamental  beliefs  in  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions is  a  major  task.  It  is  so  difficult,  in  fact,  that  the 
unions  have  not  succeeded  even  yet  in  changing  them 
among  all  their  members.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  few  months  or  even  a  generation.  The  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  longest-term  public  relations  opera- 
tions in  existence. 

Foundation  for  Labor's  Good  Will 

Accordingly,  the  day-to-day  activities  of  unions  must 
be  considered  in  view  of  the  painstaking  effort  required 
to  reach  the  major  goal,  and  anything  that  is  likely  to 
delay  success  eliminated.  In  general,  this  calls  for  four 
principles  of  public  relations  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
union  administration: 

1.  All  emotionalism  should  be  eliminated  from  discus- 
sions and  conflicts.    Personalized  attacks  on  industrialists 
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or  government  officials,  name-calling,  and  hysterical  accu- 
sation refute  the  unions'  claims  that  they  are  mature,  sen- 
sible, and  responsible.  Understatement  and  dignity  would 
do  much  to  establish  respect  for  labor  organizations. 

2.  Full  explanation  should  be  given  at  all  times  for 
disputes  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  clashes  and  strikes. 
Much  of  the  public's  resentment  of  the  unions  is  due  to 
the  apparent  impulsiveness  with  which  strike's  are  called. 
If  everything  possible  is  done  to  prepare  the  public,  and 
to  create  support  in  advance,  not  only  will  the  chances 
of  winning  the  dispute  be  improved,  but  the  prestige  of 
labor  will  be  advanced. 

3.  Labor  must  establish  its  progressiveness.  The  great- 
est enemies  of  the  labor  movement  in  America  today  are 
the  labor  leaders  who  retard  social  and  technological  ad- 
vancement by  short-sighted  insistence  on  the  security  of 
their  own  members.  Practices  such  as  forcing  a  radio 
station  to  employ  a  musician  to  sit  by  while  phonograph 
records  are  played;  adding  a  local  truck  driver  to  all 
trucks  entering  a  city;  blocking  the  use  of  paint  spray 
guns  to  make  painting  of  a  room  take  longer;  and  the 
"featherbedding"  among  some  railroad  unions  do  more 
to  build  up  antagonism  to  labor  than  all  the  hard-bitten 
tories  in  the  country.  Americans  believe  in  progress  and 
technical  advancement  as  the  Crusaders  believed  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  they  will  not  tolerate  what  appears  to  be 
deliberate  obstruction.  Labor  as  a  whole  will  benefit  if 
the  groups  within  it  which  seek  selfish  self-protection  can 
be  shown  their  social  responsibilities. 

4.  The  public  must  be  convinced  of  the  integrity  of 
the  unions.  Just  as  in  everything  else,  secrecy  breeds  sus- 
picion and  outspokenness  builds  confidence.  The  finances, 
politics,  and  goals  of  unions  should  be  published  and  dis- 
cussed freely.    The  existence  of  freedom  of  choice  and 
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democratic  methods  must  be  shown.  If  they  do  not  exist, 
the  unions'  effort  to  reach  their  ultimate  goal  will  surely 
be  retarded  and  quite  possibly  defeated. 

These  are  matters  of  fundamental  policy,  just  as  basic 
to  a  successful  public  relations  program  for  labor  as  a 
policy  is  for  an  industry.  Without  such  a  policy,  all  the 
lobbying  and  publicity  possible  will  not  accomplish  the 
friendly  good  will  and  acceptance  of  the  unorganized 
majority. 

The  Counsel's  Responsibility 

In  all  cases  where  he  is  involved  in  management-labor 
relations,  the  counsel's  social  responsibility,  as  well  as  his 
true  service  to  the  client,  demands  that  he  use  all  of  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement. 
If  he  seeks  instead  to  forward  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  client,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  party,  he  is  not  only 
doing  a  serious  injury  to  the  social  structure  of  the  com- 
munity but  he  is  failing  in  his  duty  to  the  client,  for  in- 
evitably some  day  there  will  come  an  unfavorable  reaction. 

The  counsel  has  it  within  his  powers  to  mend  some  of 
the  wounds  of  our  maladjusted  society  when  he  is  called 
into  the  breach  between  a  corporation  and  a  union;  he 
owes  it  to  all  concerned  that  he  observe  the  unwritten 
Hippocratic  creed  of  his  profession  and  use  those  powers 
well. 


CHAPTER  6 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS'  AID  TO  SALES 

INDIRECTLY,  almost  every  public  relations  program 
has  as  a  major  objective  the  stimulation  of  sales.  It 
may  be  very  indirect,  as  in  the  desire  for  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  to  sell  its  motives  to  thousands  of  persons  who 
annually  pay  membership  dues  or  give  donations.  Many 
corporations  which  engage  counsel  to  solve  personnel  prob- 
lems, to  gain  prestige,  to  overcome  prejudices,  or  any  other 
purpose  have  as  the  ultimate  reason  for  desiring  this  imme- 
diate goal,  the  enhancing  of  the  sales  volume. 

This  is  understandable,  of  course,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  every  corporation  exists  on  its  profits  from  sales,  that 
all  its  activities  are  directed  toward  the  ultimate  climax 
— the  purchase  of  the  product  or  service  by  the  consumer 
which  pays  for  the  cost  of  providing  it  and  produces  the 
margin  of  profit. 

Most  associations,  too,  have  sales  as  their  ultimate  goal. 
Part  of  the  public  relations  program  involves  "selling" 
the  association  itself  to  the  members;  the  other  part 
directly  or  indirectly  sells  the  product  manufactured  by 
the  members. 

Quality  of  the  Product 

Every  program  aimed  at  promoting  sales  must,  of 
course,  begin  with  the  assurance  that  the  product  is  worthy 
of  public  acceptance.  The  epical  jobs  which  have  been 
done  to  establish  oranges,  sun  glasses,  phonographs,  and 
bicycles  would  have  been  early  failures  if  the  public  had 
not  found  that  these  articles  filled  a  need  or  a  common  de- 
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sire.  If  someone  were  to  try  today  to  promote  the  sale  of 
straw  blocks  for  building,  he  would  have  to  admit  defeat 
very  soon.  The  social  importance  of  the  product  will  de- 
termine the  success  of  the  campaign;  the  good  or  conveni- 
ence or  amusement  of  the  public  will  not  be  disserved 
regardless  of  what  brilliant  devices  may  be  created  to  catch 
momentary  attention. 

The  public  relations  counsel  serves  first  of  all  in  analyz- 
ing the  place  which  the  product  logically  can  fill  in  our 
society.  His  program  and  activities  to  increase  sales  will 
come  next  in  importance,  as  well  as  in  time.  A  mere  pow- 
erhouse of  publicity  and  ballyhoo  is  not  the  formula  for 
achieving  public  acceptance  of  a  product  any  more  than 
the  four  units  of  oxygen  are  the  formula  for  sulphuric 
acid  (H2S04). 

Selling  Gypsum  Building  Materials 

A  good  example  of  the  product-promotion  type  of 
campaign  is  the  one  carried  on  for  the  Gypsum  Associa- 
tion. The  public  relations  program  was  evolved  by  the 
Association  and  its  counsel  after  careful  analysis  of  the 
many  factors  that  influence  the  position  of  gypsum  man- 
ufacturers— who  produce  plaster,  wallboard,  sheathing, 
and  other  materials — in  the  building  industry  and  in  the 
entire  national  scene.  The  public  relations  program  was 
added  to  the  diversified  activities  of  the  Association  be- 
cause a  need  was  felt  for  a  closer  interchange  of  under- 
standing between  the  industry  and  the  public.  Knowing 
that  the  widespread  use  of  its  products  was  a  socially 
desirable  aim,  the  manufacturers  recognized  that  increased 
sales  and  the  public  good  were  so  closely  related  that 
achieving  one  would  achieve  the  other. 

The  basic  policy,  therefore,  included  social  service  con- 
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siderations  together  with  commercial  considerations.  It 
set  forth  as  a  principal  tenet  the  obligation  to  stimulate 
fire-consciousnss  in  public  opinion,  and  accordingly  it 
drew  the  Association  into  ever  closer  co-operation  with 
other  national  fire  prevention  organizations.  It  also  as- 
sumed as  an  Association  obligation  a  detailed  program  of 
assistance  to  the  entire  building  industry,  through  edu- 
cational activities,  research,  and  industry-wide  co-opera- 
tion. The  education  of  plasterers  and  contractors  to  the 
improved  techniques  developed  was  also  included;  and 
so  was  a  system  of  passing  on  information  to  building 
material  dealers  which  could  help  them  in  providing  better 
service  to  their  customers. 

Each  of  these  phases  of  the  policy  was  formulated  to 
meet  a  recognized  need  in  fields  to  which  the  gypsum 
industry  is  related.  None  of  them  directly  was  a  sales 
movement,  yet  all  of  them  together  form  a  potent  sales 
promotional  formula. 

Implementing  the  Program 

The  activation  of  the  policy  into  a  plan  of  public  rela- 
tions activities  employs  a  variety  of  tools.  It  includes 
booklets  on  fire  prevention  in  building  and  on  the  use 
of  gypsum  materials;  instructional  matter  for  dealers  on 
distribution  problems;  public  demonstrations  of  the  fire- 
resistant  qualities  of  gypsum;  window  streamers  for  build- 
ing material  dealers  during  Fire  Prevention  Week;  stim- 
ulation of  the  press  to  campaign  against  the  continuing 
evil  of  fire  losses,  the  most  disastrous  of  which  are  pre- 
ventable by  foresight  in  building;  and,  of  course,  a  full 
schedule  of  publicity. 

This  publicity  program,  in  turn,  was  developed  after 
intensive  analysis  of  the  public's  attitudes  and  knowledge, 
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the  nature  of  the  material  available  for  dissemination,  the 
state  and  strategic  benefits  of  the  various  media,  the  com- 
parative importance  to  the  industry  of  reaching  various 
groups,  and  the  general  condition  of  national  affairs. 
•  As  a  result,  heaviest  emphasis  was  placed  on  firesafe 
building,  attractive  walls  and  ceilings,  and  the  progres- 
siveness  of  the  industry  in,  respectively,  farm  publications, 
women's  and  home  magazines,  and  publications  of  the 
building  trade. 

The  reasons  were  clear.  Farmers  usually  do  their  own 
building,  especially  on  smaller  service  structures.  To  reach 
them,  therefore,  is  to  reach  both  the  consumer  and  the 
builder  of  a  very  large  portion  of  all  building  done  during 
the  emergency  period.  Besides  the  abundance  and  other 
advantages  of  gypsum  which  were  also  shared  by  some 
other  materials,  this  product  has  the  unique  value  of  being 
fireproof.  Therefore  the  accent  was  placed  on  keeping 
down  fire  losses,  which  on  farms  are  a  very  serious  menace 
to  life  and  property. 

While  in  the  building  or  remodeling  of  a  home  the  man 
will  generally  determine  how  much  shall  be  spent  and 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  basement,  the  woman  deter- 
mines the  style,  the  type  of  decoration,  the  safety  features, 
and  the  conveniences.  It  is  she  who  can  determine  whether 
gypsum  stucco  shall  be  used  on  the  exterior,  gypsum 
sheathing  on  the  studs,  and  gypsum  wallboard  for  the 
interiors.  If  she  knows  gypsum's  advantages,  she'll  tell 
the  architect  or  the  contractor  what  she  wants  and  she'll 
get  it. 

Builders  are  the  chief  determiners  of  what  materials 
go  into  a  new  home  or  a  remodeled  room.  With  all  com- 
petitive products  bidding  for  their  favor,  it  is  essential 
that  every  manufacturer  be  aggressive  in  presenting  his 
superior  features  where   the  contractors,   architects,   and 
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specialized  workmen  can  read  them.  For  this  reason, 
development  of  new  types  of  gypsum  products  and  im- 
provements on  previous  types  are  announced  in  trade 
publications,  and  examples  of  their  successful  use  pre- 
sented photographically  as  frequently  as  possible. 

Establishing  the  Objectives 

The  actual  publicity  released  to  carry  out  the  aims  of 
the  entire  campaign  has  these  ten  principal  goals: 

1.  The  stimulation  of  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
specifying  fireproof  construction  in  all  new  building,  and 
its  inclusion  in  all  plans  for  remodeling  existing  buildings. 

2.  The  education  of  as  many  people  as  possible  to  what 
gypsum  is  and  what  its  qualities  are. 

3.  Informing  the  public  on  how  gypsum  products  are 
used  in  building,  and  what  the  advantages  are  in  its  various 
uses. 

4.  Preparing  the  way  for  immediate  building  prosperity 
by  preventing  delay  of  public  enthusiasm  for  new  homes 
due  to  waiting  for  "miracle  features"  that  are  still  years 
ahead. 

5.  Impressing  the  need  for  an  effective  vapor  barrier 
as  prevention  of  condensation  in  the  wall  of  the  modern 
building,  and  showing  how  an  aluminum- foiled  gypsum 
lath  or  wallboard  is  an  effective  vapor  barrier. 

6.  Publicizing  the  availability  and  advantages  of  fire- 
proof gypsum  sheathing  at  a  time  when  lumber  for  sheath- 
ing is  unavailable. 

7.  Educating  farmers  to  the  methods  of  installing  fire- 
proof materials  in  farm  buildings  and  service  units. 

8.  Encouraging  the  modification  of  local  building  codes 
to  assure  the  permissibility  of  newly  developed  improved 
materials. 
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9.  Establishing  the  Gypsum  Association  as  a  widely 
respected  authority  on  building,  so  that  the  public  will 
recognize  the  gypsum  industry  as  a  continuously  vital 
part  of  the  building  industry  which  will  not  be  supplanted 
by  new  "miracle"  materials  that  are  getting  attention 
because  of  their  novelty. 

10.  Publicizing  the  other  uses  for  gypsum  plaster — 
industrial  molds,  modeling,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  hundreds 
of  others. 

As  diversified  as  these  points  are,  they  all  will  ultimately 
achieve  the  principal  goal — increased  sale  of  gypsum 
products. 


Carrying  Out  the  Program 

Releases  in  fulfillment  of  this  outline  include  pictures 
for  home  magazines  showing  a  variety  of  beautiful  wall 
treatments  using  gypsum  finishes;  stories  to  newspapers 
on  improved  products  which  make  possible  greater  fire 
protection,  condensation-control,  sound  conditioning,  and 
insulation  in  the  modern  home;  illustrated  how-to-build-il 
stories  for  farm  magazines,  demonstrating  how  good  fire- 
safe  service  buildings  can  be  erected  by  the  farmer;  stories 
for  newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  amazingly  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  building  industry  during  the  war 
through  the  use  of  panels  of  fireproof  building  materials; 
and  many  more.  Dozens  of  types  of  media  and  scores  of 
newsworthy  or  service-rendering  items  are  included.  In  a 
long-term  program,  properly  timed  for  best  effectiveness, 
the  order  of  preparation  and  release  of  the  stories  is  as 
important  a  part  of  the  planning  as  their  writing.1 

This  is  the  extensiveness  to  which  a  program   almost 

1See  chapter  19. 
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entirely  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  sales  can  be  organized 
to  assure  the  best  results. 

The  Wirebound  Box  Industry 

Of  a  different  sort  is  the  program  formulated  for  the 
Wirebound  Box  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  organ- 
ization learned  from  wartime  practices  new  techniques  in 
packing  industrial  objects  for  shipping,  which  its  mem- 
bers felt  opened  up  for  them  very  great  possibilities  for 
postwar  markets  which  had  never  been  available  before. 
Especially  important  is  the  technique  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  shipping  a  manufactured  item  before  plans  for  it 
leave  the  drawing  boards.  Calling  this  "box-and-crate 
engineering,"  the  manufacturers  wanted  to  tell  all  ship- 
pers about  it,  and  about  new  methods  of  making  wire- 
bound  boxes  which  would  reduce  their  costs  for  shipping 
containers,  transportation,  and  damage. 

The  public  relations  counsel  called  in  to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal  recommended  first  of  all  that  the  industry 
put  even  greater  emphasis  on  its  tests  to  control  standards, 
as  a  means  of  assuring  every  user  the  best  box  or  crate  that 
could  be  made.  With  this  start  of  assured  quality  in  prod- 
uct, the  publicity  program  was  developed  around  these 
two  themes:  (1)  the  contribution  of  the  industry  in  keep- 
ing the  armed  forces  supplied  during  the  war  (thereby 
telling  the  advantages  of  the  wirebound  boxes,  the  new 
methods  evolved  from  war  experience,  and  the  variety  of 
items  they  are  able  to  carry) ;  and  (2)  how  these  improved 
boxes  and  "box-and-crate  engineering"  can  help  solve 
industrial  shipping  problems. 

Point  No.  1  was  directed  chiefly  toward  the  general 
public,  which,  of  course,  includes  all  purchasers  of  ship- 
ping containers.    It  called  for  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
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radio  releases.  Point  No.  2  was  aimed  specifically  at  the 
shippers,  and  therefore  depended  on  releases  to  the  pub- 
lications of  all  trades  in  which  wirebound  boxes  and  crates 
might  be  used. 

Though  far  simpler  in  structure  than  the  program 
formulated  for  the  Gypsum  Association,  this  one  also  de- 
mands concentrated  and  varied  application,  since  the  scope 
of  its  outlets  is  very  wide. 

Effectiveness 

Occasionally  a  public  relations  counsel  will  find  surpris- 
ing evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  sales  promotional 
efforts.  In  1943  and  early  1944,  publicity  material  released 
for  the  manufacturer  of  a  $3,500  item  which  could  not 
be  available  for  sale  for  at  least  another  year  drew  a  con- 
stant volume  of  100  or  more  inquiries  a  week.  When  a 
full-page  article  on  the  product,  distinctly  describing  it 
as  a  prospect  for  a  future  still  two  or  more  years  ahead, 
appeared  in  The  American  Weekly,  several  hundred  let- 
ters were  received  asking  for  the  chance  to  purchase  as 
soon  as  the  product  became  available. 

In  this  instance  the  immediate  response  was  noticeable 
because  the  nature  of  the  product  required  that  the 
would-be  purchaser  reach  the  manufacturer  directly. 
Where  the  product  is  a  small  item  sold  through  thousands 
of  retail  outlets,  such  as  a  radio  or  an  orange  squeezer, 
the  results  cannot  be  seen  except  in  the  increased  orders 
from  retailers;  and  since  these  may  be  credited  to  various 
factors  the  benefits  of  the  public  relations  effort  are  not 
so  readily  acknowledged.  Even  though  the  approach  to 
the  program  is  directed  toward  promotion  of  the  product, 
the  results  are  indirect. 
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Cedar  Chests 

In  other  sales-promotion  programs  undertaken  by  public 
relations  counsel,  the  focusing  of  efforts,  too,  may  be  in- 
direct. The  manufacturers  of  cedar  chests,  for  example, 
were  advised  that  it  was  necessary  to  attain  two  objectives 
in  order  to  increase  their  sales.  First  was  widespread  accep- 
tance of  the  chests  as  articles  of  furniture.  No  matter 
how  well  convinced  a  woman  might  be  of  the  advantages 
of  one,  she  was  not  likely  to  buy  a  chest  if  she  felt  it  had 
to  be  placed  out  of  sight,  in  a  closet  or  the  attic. 

To  attain  this  first  objective  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  public  relations  effort  was  establishing  cedar  chests 
as  attractive  items  of  furniture,  suitable  for  modern  homes. 
This  could  not  be  done  so  effectively  through  advertising 
as  through  illustrated  articles  in  women's  magazines,  on 
the  home  pages  of  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  homemakers' 
hours  of  the  radio. 

Using  the  cedar  chest's  protection  of  woolens  as  the 
major  interest  point,  publicity  material  carefully  worked 
the  chest  into  room  settings,  decoration  plans,  and  verbal 
associations  which  established  it  in  the  women's  minds  as 
a  desirable  item  of  furniture. 

The  second  principal  objective  of  the  program  was 
developed  to  reach  another  very  important  prospective 
market — pre-married  young  women  and  their  boy  friends 
(whom  research  showed  bought  many  chests  as  gifts) .  For 
them  the  campaign  adopted  romance.  To  the  men  the 
message  was  that  a  gift  of  a  cedar  chest  is  an  excellent 
means  of  expressing  deep  affection  and  the  expectation  of 
life-long  domestic  bliss.  The  term  "hope  chest"  was  used 
far  more  often  than  "cedar  chest,"  and  it  was  constantly 
associated  in  stories  and  pictures  directed  to  women  and 
girls  who  were  about  to,  or  had  recently,  become  married. 
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The  ultimate  use  of  this  romance-cedar  chest  tie-up  was 
the  declaration  by  the  manufacturers  of  a  "Fall-in-Love 
Week." 

In  time  the  association  between  the  cedar  chest  and 
romance  became  nationally  recognized,  and  the  chests  no 
longer  are  regarded  as  holdovers  from  the  Victorian  era 
but  are  more  widely  accepted  as  necessary  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. Since  another  important  part  of  the  publicity 
effort  was  education  of  women  to  the  protection  of  their 
woolens  from  moths,  the  lifetime  purpose  for  the  chest — 
after  its  romantic-period  services  of  storing  trousseau  and 
sentimental  mementoes — was  also  established. 

Suggestion  as  a  Sales  Force 

Indirection  of  another  sort  serves  to  promote  the  sales 
of  the  linen  supply  industry.  That  part  of  its  publicity 
during  the  past  few  years  which  has  not  dealt  with  war- 
time matters2  has  been  aimed  at  making  the  public  con- 
scious of  tablecloths  and  napkins  in  restaurants,  cloth 
towels  in  public  washrooms,  clean  and  safe  uniforms  on 
workers  who  meet  the  public  and  on  workers  in  factories. 

Stories  on  the  current  trends  in  tablecloth  doodling,  for 
example,  serve  to  center  attention  on  the  fact  that  cloth 
tablecloths  are  the  mark  of  the  attractive  restaurant  where 
thinking  men  and  women  sit  in  pleasant  comfort  to  enjoy 
a  meal  and  a  friendly  conversation.  Telling  women  how 
to  care  for  the  cloth  towels  in  the  restroom  of  their  fav- 
orite theater  helps  make  them  associate  that  type  of  towel 
with  fine  public  places.  Associating  clean-uniformed  em- 
ployees with  efficiency  in  operation  tends  to  enhance  the 
regard  a  customer  has  for  a  store,  a  restaurant,  or  a  beauty 
parlor. 


*  See  chapters  4  and  7. 
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In  all  these  indirect  ways  the  advantages  of  items  rented 
and  laundered  by  the  linen  supplier  are  impressed  on  the 
public  consciousness.  As  part  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
being  affected  by  it,  every  restaurant  owner,  theater  man- 
ager, and  beauty  parlor  proprietor  recognizes  the  higher 
tone  given  his  establishment  by  the  use  of  clean  linen 
towels,  napery,  and  uniforms. 

Another  sort  of  indirect  sales  promotion  was  a  by- 
product of  the  linen  suppliers'  campaign  for  conserva- 
tion of  textiles.3 

In  carrying  it  out,  the  Linen  Supply  Association  of 
America  devoted  much  of  the  effort  to  instructing  cus- 
tomers and  ultimate  users  on  means  of  preserving  the  life 
of  the  linens.  Both  by  reducing  operational  costs  and 
providing  a  greater  available  stock  than  would  otherwise 
have  remained,  this  acted  to  increase  the  industry's  vol- 
ume and  to  raise  the  margin  of  profit  slightly — both  nor- 
mally important  objectives  of  a  sales-promotion  campaign. 

With  the  recognition  that  the  social  value  of  the  prod- 
uct will  determine  the  success  of  the  campaign  and  should 
govern  its  formulation,  every  such  public  relations  pro- 
gram can  perform  a  worth-while  service.  Just  as  the  stim- 
ulation of  sales  of  worthy  products  is  an  important  func- 
tion of  advertising,  so  it  can  be  of  the  entire  broader  field 
of  public  relations,  which  may  use  advertising  as  one  of 
its  tools.  In  our  society,  dependent  upon  volume  produc- 
tion and  volume  sales  for  its  prosperity,  programs  of  this 
sort  act  as  the  necessary  catalyst  to  stimulate  the  reaction 
of  the  product  upon  the  customer. 


See  chapter  4. 


CHAPTER  7 
EDUCATING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

MOST  businessmen  have  been  slow  to  realize  that 
their  government  is  not  only  an  instrument  of  the 
people,  but  is  composed  of  ordinary  people  who  live  just 
like  the  millions  of  private  citizens.  The  industrialist  and 
the  attorney  tend  to  view  the  powers  in  Washington  as 
legalistic  automatons,  set  in  their  places  immutably  by  the 
words  of  law  or  decree. 

Binding  themselves  to  the  ponderous,  complex  proce- 
dures of  law,  many  businesses  never  succeed  in  making 
themselves  understood  by  the  men  who  control  the  gov- 
ernment's regulations. 

The  Government  "Public" 

Federal  employees  are  human.  They  are,  in  general,  as 
intelligent,  conscientious,  and  eager  to  serve  humanity  as 
the  average  businessman.  But  their  position  in  a  highly 
complicated  hierarchy  of  responsibility  makes  them  fear- 
ful of  criticism,  and  therefore  extremely  anxious  to  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid  attack  from  any  quarter. 
Caught  in  the  webs  of  complex  interlocking  responsibility, 
they  cannot  lift  a  pencil  without  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences; too  often  the  most  successful  government  em- 
ployee is  the  one  who  makes  the  fewest  decisions. 

Added  to  this  is  the  frequent  lack  of  information  on 

the   subjects   they  control.    Every   businessman   has   met 

government  employees  who  are  issuing  regulations  and 

*  directives  with  scarcely  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
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business  involved.  Especially  in  times  of  manpower  short- 
ages, the  government  is  unable  to  attract  men  who  are 
fully  qualified  in  every  field;  the  business  itself  can  make 
them  far  more  interesting  offers.  As  a  result,  the  miscel- 
laneous worker — the  man  or  woman  with  smatterings  of 
information  on  many  subjects  but  no  practical  knowledge 
of  any — is  the  common  appointee  to  the  positions  that 
cannot  be  filled  with  experts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  for  every 
business,  and  often  for  every  firm,  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  educating  these  public  servants.  This,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  the  most  important  part  of  an  association's  or 
corporation's  public  relations  program. 


Presenting  the  Case 

Even  after  the  experiences  of  the  war,  most  industrialists 
still  say,  "Don't  stick  your  neck  out"  by  telling  the  truth 
about  your  problems.  They  will  not  be  forthright  and 
honest  with  the  government  and  they  will  not  be  forth- 
right and  honest  with  the  public.  As  a  result,  they  fail 
to  achieve  understanding  and  have  frequent  cause  to  vil- 
lify  the  administration  and  all  civil  servants  and  they  fail 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  people. 

If  a  businessman  deserves  any  consideration,  whether  it 
be  for  manpower,  lower  taxes,  retention  of  profits,  ma- 
terials, or  anything  else,  he  will  still  deserve  it  after  his 
case  is  fully  aired.  If  no  one  but  his  own  associates  knows 
his  case,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  what  he  wants.  Secrecy  is  a 
cloak  that  protects  incompetence  in  public  office,  covers 
up  ignorance,  hides  errors.  Full  exposition  of  the  facts 
casts  light  on  the  situation  and  makes  any  flaws  stand  out 
in  bold  relief.  • 
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Opinion  as  a  Force  in  Government 

Employees  who  live  in  constant  dread  of  reaching  deci- 
sions or  taking  definite  action  naturally  welcome  the  cloak 
of  secrecy.  They  much  prefer  having  what  they  do  remain 
cloistered  and  uninspected.  When  the  spotlight  is  put  on 
it  and  shows  its  flaws,  they  must  take  the  action  they 
would  prefer  to  neglect.  Only  full  examination,  in  pub- 
lic, of  what  they  are  doing  can  force  them  to  take  the 
initiative  necessary  to  bring  about  a  logical  conclusion. 

When  the  government,  through  its  agencies,  has  control 
of  business,  rather  than  vice  versa,  then  business  becomes 
the  pleader.  It  must  take  aggressive  action  on  all  issues, 
or  be  assured  that  no  favorable  action  is  likely  to  be  taken 
for  it. 

The  public  relations  counsel  remembers  constantly  that 
the  government  is  a  product  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  influence  the  government  in  every  action.  Pres- 
sure from  public  opinion  against  some  phase  of  the  bureau- 
cratic network  almost  inevitably  has  reverberations  that 
can  shift  its  entire  structure.  Inevitably,  if  the  true  weight 
of  public  feeling  is  applied  to  Washington,  there  will  be 
results.  It  is  a  cause-and-effect  as  certain  as  the  action  of 
water  on  sugar. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  still-popular  slogan  of 
many  executives  and  most  attorneys:  "Don't  try  your  case 
in  the  newspapers!"  is  passe  and  unrealistic.  The  time  has 
long  passed  when  all  cases  were  determined  on  their  legal 
merits  alone.  The  Supreme  Court,  when  composed  pri- 
marily of  conservatives,  ruled  against  a  wage-and-hour 
law.  When  the  majority  of  its  members  had  more  liberal 
leanings,  they  found  in  the  same  evidence  full  justification 
for  such  a  law.  Every  judge,  every  official,  every  common 
employee  is  the  product  of  his  experience,  with  opinions 
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and  viewpoints  that  color  every  breath  he  takes.  Person- 
ality can  no  more  be  separated  from  decisions  than  eyes 
can  be  eliminated  from  vision. 

Every  human  being  is  the  tool  of  his  opinions. 

The  "Little  Steel"  Case 

Perhaps  the  first  major  instance  where  this  was  demon- 
strated during  the  war  was  in  the  handling  of  the  famous 
"Little  Steel"  wage  case,  which  established  the  Little  Steel 
formula  for  limiting  wage  increases. 

The  wage  struggle  between  the  steel  companies  and  the 
steel  union  almost  from  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor  will 
probably  enter  the  history  of  this  war  as  one  of  the  great 
crises  of  the  home  front.  It  has  been  axiomatic  in  eco- 
nomics for  generations  that  all  wage  levels  in  America 
follow  the  scale  set  in  steel  plants.  For  this  reason,  a  policy 
that  is  set  for  steel  workers  is  inevitably  applied  to  all 
other  activities.. 

As  always,  the  war  brought  a  trend  toward  inflation. 
As  production  increased,  the  demand  for  manpower  in- 
creased, and  government  expenditures  expanded,  more 
money  went  into  circulation,  and  the  bidding  price  for 
labor  went  up.  Here  was  the  optimum  situation  for  run- 
away inflation,  at  a  time  when  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
it  could  have  caused  economic  collapse  and  loss  of  the  war. 

This  was  the  setting  for  the  "Little  Steel"  case  of  the 
spring  of  1942.  Steel  wages  were  considerably  higher  than 
they  had  been,  and  there  was  full-time  employment.  The 
average  hourly  income  of  the  plant  employees  was  about 
ninety-five  cents.  The  machines  of  war  demanded  capac- 
ity production  and  the  services  of  every  available  man. 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  ten  years,  the  workers, 
represented  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO) , 
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were  in  a  favorable  bargaining  position.  Naturally,  they 
took  advantage  of  it  and  demanded  a  number  of  conces- 
sions when  they  opened  periodical  negotiations  with  the 
"Little  Steel"  companies — Bethlehem,  Inland,  Republic, 
and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company — in  Janu- 
ary, 1942.  The  most  important  of  these  demands  called 
for  an  increase  in  wages  amounting  to  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  an  hour,  or  one  dollar  a  day.  At  the  same  time  the 
union,  for  the  first  time,  demanded  the  closed  shop  and 
the  dues  check-off. 

Such  a  steep  wage  demand  and  inability  of  the  labor 
leaders  and  heads  of  the  companies  to  agree  on  the  union- 
ization clauses  forced  an  impasse  in  the  negotiations,  and 
the  case  was  certified  to  the  War  Labor  Board  in  February. 

One-Sided  Opinion 

Up  to  this  point,  the  issue  was  chiefly  an  inner-circle 
duel  between  management  and  labor.  The  government, 
except  for  its  representation  by  the  War  Labor  Board  as 
a  designated  Solomon,  had  stood  by,  and  the  public  in 
general  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  what  was  involved. 

Yet  the  soil  was  well  tilled  for  the  union's  case.  Steel 
was  a  magic  word  at  that  time,  when  the  heat  of  war  feel- 
ing was  greatest  and  the  need  for  weapons  was  most 
urgent.  Steel  could  not  be  produced  without  workers, 
and  the  tendency  was  to  give  those  workers  whatever 
they  wanted.  There  was  the  inclination,  too,  to  believe 
that  workers  in  the  steel  mills  were  still  on  depression 
wages,  and  needed  more  money  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
families.  And,  of  course,  every  American  liked  to  think 
of  getting  a  raise  in  pay,  and  felt  that  if  the  steel  indus- 
try got  one,  others  would  come  more  easily.  All  of  these 
natural  notions  of  public  opinion  favored  the  union. 
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Also  on  the  CIO's  side  was  an  intelligently  planned  and 
well-conducted  public  relations  program  which  in  a  few 
years  had  magnified  the  prestige  of  organized  labor.  While 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  suffered  from  poor 
public  relations  and  John  L.  Lewis'  mine-workers'  union 
had  chosen  to  ignore  public  opinion  to  its  own  cost,  the 
CIO  had  anticipated  the  public's  tendencies  and  done  much 
to  turn  them  in  its  favor. 

Shortly  before  the  "Little  Steel"  case,  CIO  had  unob- 
trusively begun  to  speak  of  "union  security"  instead  of 
"closed  shop";  of  "union  maintenance"  instead  of  "check- 
off." The  public  had  deepset  prejudices  against  the  "closed 
shop"  as  an  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  management, 
and  the  "check-off"  had  become  a  symbol  of  union  op- 
pression of  workers.  On.  the  other  hand,  the  public  was 
ready  to  agree  that  everyone  was  entitled  to  "security," 
even  unions;  and  if  a  union  was  to  exist  at  all  it  certainly 
must  be  entitled  to  "maintenance."  With  masterly  use 
of  public  relations'  best  weapons,  words,  an  important 
advancement  had  been  made  for  unionism. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  "Little  Steel"  case  went  before 
the  War  Labor  Board — February,  1942 — the  public  rela- 
tions advantage  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  CIO. 

At  that  time  competent  observers  were  certain  that  the 
union  would  get  its  dollar-a-day  increase  and  its  "union 
security"  and  "union  maintenance"  clauses.  An  unstirred 
public  was  so  inclined,  and  the  government  indicated  an 
interest  only  in  continued  production  of  steel. 

Presenting  the  Opposing  View 

At  this  point,  the  Inland  Steel  Company  decided  to  con- 
test the  issue  before  the  American  people.  Counsel  for  this 
company,  with  the  co-operation  of  John  Hill  of  Hill  and 
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Knowlton,  counsel  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and 
Republic  Steel,  assumed  active  charge  of  this  program 
for  the  four  firms  involved. 

Working  under  the  direction  of  Clarence  B.  Randall, 
Inland's  vice-president  in  charge  of  industrial  relations, 
a  plan  was  immediately  drawn  up  to  tell  the  public  why 
the  steel  industry  was  fighting  the  union's  demands.  With 
only  limited  time  before  the  WLB  hearing,  it  was  agreed 
to  direct  attention  to  the  press. 

The  issue  chosen  was  sharp  and  clear:  "Shall  we  permit 
inflation?"  At  that  time  there  had  been  no  freezing  of 
wages,  prices,  services,  or  rents.  Setting  the  precedent  of 
increasing  wages  for  steel  workers  would  unquestionably 
raise  wages  everywhere,  boost  prices,  skyrocket  rents,  start 
the  fatal  upward  spiral  that  would  quickly  find  all  indus- 
try unable  to  operate  and  the  nation  losing  the  war  almost 
before  an  army  had  been  sent  out  to  fight. 

Since  95  per  cent  of  any  increase  would  be  paid  for  by 
the  government,  anyway,  its  inflationary  effect  would  be 
twofold;  in  addition  to  increasing  purchasing  power  and 
opening  the  way  for  other  increases,  it  would  increase  the 
public  debt. 

The  union's  case  was  based  on  living  standards.  It 
claimed  that  prices  had  been  rising  faster  than  wages,  with 
the  result  that  the  steelworker's  real  wages  had  gone  down. 
The  dollar-a-day  increase,  it  was  said,  would  equalize  the 
situation. 

Carrying  the  Case  to  the  People 

The  lines  were  drawn,  and  with  significant  issues  at 
stake  two  forces  for  influencing  public  opinion  were  op- 
posed in  the  forum  of  the  press.  The  CIO  continued  to 
follow  its  long-established  plan;  but  when  the  steel  com- 
panies' case  appeared  before  the  people,  the  matter  ceased 
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to  be  one-sided  and  vague.  With  the  voice  from  the  oppo- 
sition added,  it  was  transformed  into  a  major  issue,  which 
took  its  place  beside  news  from  the  Pacific  and  Russia  in 
headlines  and  subway  conversations. 

The  steel  companies  showed  that  from  December,  1936, 
to  December,  1941,  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  steel 
employees  had  increased  47.4  per  cent,  whereas  the  cost 
of  living  had  increased  only  12.2  per  cent  and  wages  in 
all  manufacturing  industries  had  advanced  only  37.6  per 
cent.  The  union  countered  with  the  statement  that  while 
steelworkers'  per  hour  scale  was  higher  than  in  other  indus- 
tries, their  carry  home  wages  were  lower,  because  the  three- 
shift  operation  of  the  steel  plants  curtailed  overtime  pay.1 

Public  excitement  quickly  transformed  the  nature  of 
the  issue  that  appeared  before  the  War  Labor  Board.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  here  was  a  basic  issue,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  the  pivot  for  all  future  wartime 
economics  in  this  country.  So  evident  did  this  become, 
in  fact,  that  while  the  case  was  being  heard,  President 
Roosevelt  handed  down  a  statement  which  included: 

"To  keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must  stabilize  the  remuneration  received  by  individuals 
for  their  work.  ...  I  believe  that  stabilizing  the  cost  of 
living  will  mean  that  wages  in  general  can  and  should  be 
kept  at  the  existing  scale." 

The  People  Benefit 

Such  a  situation  demanded  a  precedent-establishing  de- 
cision, and  the  WLB  delivered  one  in  the   form  of  the 


1A  few  weeks  later,  showing  admirable  versatility  in  using  statistics  and 
logic  to  advantage,  the  CIO,  in  its  demands  on  General  Motors,  charged  that 
while  carry  home  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  were  higher  than  in  steel 
plants,  the  per  hour  rate  was  lower;  and  that,  therefore,  the  automobile  workers 
should  be  granted  a  wage  increase.  Had  either  demand  been  granted  on  this 
basis,  the  spiral  of  increasing  wages  would  have  been  well  under  way,  since 
this  playing  of  both  ends  against  the  middle  could  go  on  forever. 
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"Little  Steel  Formula."  This  granted  the  steelworkers  a 
1 5  per  cent  increase  to  compensate  them  for  an  estimated 
increase  in  living  costs  since  January  1,  1941.  This 
amounted  to  five  and  a  half  cents  an  hour,  or  forty- four 
cents  a  day — less  than  half  of  the  union's  demand.  The 
decision  also  established  the  principle  that  workers  whose 
income  had  not  increased  15  per  cent  since  January,  1941, 
were  entitled  to  that  much  increase,  while  those  who  had 
received  such  raises  were  not  entitled  to  further  advance- 
ments under  a  rigid  wartime  stabilization  policy. 

This  decision  instrumented  the  President's  "hold-the- 
line"  order  and  afforded  the  measuring  stick  that  held 
back  all  other  demands  for  greater  incomes. 

Time  has  demonstrated  that  the  public  interest  was 
furthered  by  the  union's  and  companies'  open  rivalry  for 
public  favor.  The  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  "Little 
Steel  Formula"  as  a  bulwark  against  inflation  was  univer- 
sally recognized  is  evidenced  by  the  three-year  effort  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  to  invalidate  it. 

The  union  in  the  summer  of  1945  was  seeking  from  the 
entire  industry,  including  "Big  Steel,"  a  new  seventeen- 
cents-an-hour  increase,  based  on  its  claim  that  living  costs 
since  January,  1941,  had  risen  43.5  per  cent.  This  claim 
contrasted  with  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, which  showed  that  the  rise  had  been  23.4  per  cent. 
Granting  of  this  new  demand,  of  course,  would  have  shat- 
tered the  "Little  Steel  Formula"  and  opened  the  way  for 
irresistible  demands  for  higher  ceilings  on  all  wages,  prices, 
rents,  and  services. 

Maintaining  Balanced  Opinion 

There  were  other  demands  involved,  all  of  which  would 
tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  steel  to  the  government  and 
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indirectly  increase  the  buying  power  of  the  workers.  Since 
these  were  not  clear-cut  nor  subject  to  quick  and  dramatic 
presentation,  however,  the  steel  companies  contested 
the  new  contract  chiefly  on  the  anti-inflation  argument. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  union  had  no  preliminary 
advantage;  the  precedent  had  been  set  in  favor  of  stabili- 
zation; most  of  the  public  had  been  convinced,  during  the 
ensuing  three  years,  that  the  "hold-the-line  policy"  of  the 
administration  was  sound;  and  the  steel  industry's  point 
of  view  had  been  constantly  presented  to  the  public  so 
that  it  had  been  able  to  counteract  the  pleas  of  the  CIO. 

During  these  three  years,  too,  the  government  de- 
veloped a  firm  stand  for  stabilization,  recognizing  as  the 
steel  companies  did  that  one  hole  in  the  dike  could  let 
loose  the  entire  flood  of  inflation.  In  a  joint  statement  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  April  7,  1943,  almost  exactly  a 
year  after  the  "Little  Steel"  decision,  the  four  men  charged 
with  maintaining  the  nation's  economic  stability.2  said: 

"On  (the)  first  anniversary  of  the  issuance  of  the  'hold- 
the-line'  order,  we  can  report  that  the  task  of  stopping 

the  rise  in  prices  has  thus  far  been  carried  out The 

general  level  of  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  permitted 
to  rise.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole  is  slightly 
lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  This  record — one  year  of 
stable  living  costs — is  unprecedented  either  in  this  war  or 
in  the  last  war. 

"On  wages,  too,  the  issue  is  clear The  nation's  basic 

wage  structure  has  remained  substantially  unchanged 
during  the  period  of  wage  stabilization.  The  level  of  basic 
factory  wage  rates  has  been  raised  less  than  IV2C  an  hour 


2  Fred  W.  Vinson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization;  Chester 
Bowles,  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration;  Marvin  Jones, 
Administrator  of  the  War  Food  Administration;  and  William  H.  Davis, 
chairman   of   the   National   War   Labor   Board. 
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by  actions  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  Wages  have  been 
stabilized. 

"A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  entire  stabilization  program 
was  in  jeopardy.  The  stabilization  line  was  not  only 
bending — it  was  breaking  in  sector  after  sector.  Prophets 
of  disaster  freely  predicted  an  inflationary  rout.  The 
results  during  the  last  twelve  months  speak  for  themselves. 

"The  stronger  stabilization  measures  now  in  effect  have 
succeeded  because  they  have  had  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  Throughout  this  period,  to  be  sure, 
voices  have  been  raised  against  one  part  or  another  of  the 
program  and  even  against  the  entire  policy.  Those  voices 
have  become  fewer  and  have  been  heard  less  frequently. 
....  We  must  not  jeopardize  these  gains  by  any  change  in 
policy  or  relaxation  of  effort  in  the  critical  months 
ahead.  .  .  . 

"The  need  for  continued  restraint  and  continued  co- 
operation with  every  phase  of  the  stabilization  program  is 
evident.  Obviously,  too,  we  should  cling  to  the  policies 
and  machinery  which  have  served  us  so  effectively  thus 
far." 

It  required  a  forthright  approach  to  the  people  at  a 
time  when  only  one  side  of  this  major  issue  was  being 
presented  to  bring  about  this  acceptance  of  a  policy  which, 
on  the  surface,  calls  for  universal  self-denial.  Here  is  a 
clear-cut  example  of  public  service  through  permitting 
the  public  to  have  both  sides  of  an  issue  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  self-interest. 

Establishing  an  Industry's  Importance 

Just  as  businessmen  who  are  engrossed  in  their  own  ac- 
tivities need  guidance  in  attaining  a  broad  perspective, 
government  officials  are  often  too  close  to  their  problems 
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and  regulations  to  judge  objectively  the  circumstances  be- 
hind conditions  they  seek  to  regulate. 

During  the  winter  of  1943,  when  the  shortage  of  fuel 
oil  on  the  eastern  seaboard  became  acute,  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War  issued  a  priority  rating  list  for 
users  of  this  commodity.  This  gave  the  largest  percentage 
of  normal  volume  to  those  industries  and  services  consid- 
ered most  essential;  and  in  this  classification  the  linen 
supply  laundries  were  placed  in  Group  3,  necessitating  a 
decrease  of  40  per  cent  in  their  fuel  oil  rations.  Since  the 
plants  use  fuel  for  power  and  hot  water  as  well  as  heat, 
this  would  mean  a  cut  of  at  least  40  per  cent  in  total 
volume. 

.  Feeling  that  the  essentiality  of  the  business  had  been 
underestimated,  the  linen  suppliers  called  upon  their  pub- 
lic relations  counsel  for  assistance.  In  examining  the  sit- 
uation, he  determined  that  the  only  practicable  plan  for 
the  linen  suppliers  would  be  to  stop  service  entirely  to 
certain  groups  of  customers,  rather  than  to  try  to  appor- 
tion available  service  on  any  other  basis.  Realizing  that 
such  users  as  hospitals,  war  plants,  and  military  camps 
could  not  be  curtailed,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
groups  which  could  most  readily  be  eliminated  were  the 
beauty  parlors  and  barber  shops. 

Use  of  a  Public  Meeting 

Accordingly,  he  recommended  that  spokesmen  for  the 
industry  invite  the  heads  of  beauticians'  and  barbers'  or- 
ganizations to  a  meeting  where  the  crisis  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  the  advisability  of  temporarily  discontinuing 
this  service  decided.  To  this  meeting  the  counsel  invited 
an  official  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  and  the  press. 

The  meeting  quickly  brought  out  what  dangers  to  pub- 
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lie  health  would  be  created  by  the  elimination  of  clean 
towels  and  linens  in  these  public  establishments.  Though 
they  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  the  most  essential 
users  of  linen  supply  service,  the  beauticians  and  the 
barbers  were  vehement  in  their  opinions  that  to  eliminate 
their  service  would  be  to  court  epidemic. 

Without  themselves  making  the  point,  the  linen  sup- 
pliers achieved  their  goal  of  demonstrating  the  universal 
importance  of  their  service,  particularly  in  wartime.  The 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Health  stated  flatly  that  his 
bureau  could  not  permit  barber  shops  or  beauty  parlors 
to  remain  open  without  clean  linens,  and  that  he  would 
see  to  it  that  the  city  did  everything  possible  to  prevent 
that  eventuality. 

The  newspapermen  recorded  the  proceedings  and  the 
next  day's  papers  throughout  the  east  told  of  the  meeting. 
A  mild  flurry  of  alarm  swept  through  the  region,  and  it 
was  felt  immediately  in  Washington.  Within  four  days 
the  linen  supply  industry  had  been  shifted  to  Group  2  on 
the  fuel  oil  ration  list,  to  receive  added  quotas  from  an 
emergency  pool  set  up  for  such  contingencies. 

The  Trailer  Coach  Industry 

Early  in  1940,  when  the  war  production  program  first 
attracted  workers  into  industrial  communities,  the  trailer 
coach  industry  found  that  many  of  the  migrants  were  buy- 
ing trailers  to  make  mobility  easy  and  to  assure  them  homes 
in  cities  that  were  already  becoming  overcrowded.  Rec- 
ognizing the  possibilities  of  this  trend,  the  manufacturers 
directed  their  promotional  activities  toward  the  defense 
housing  field,  with  the  result  that  40,000  trailers  were 
made  and  sold  in  a  year — far  more  than  previous  highs. 

The  trailers  had  several  natural  advantages  that  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  government  officials.    They 
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could  be  turned  out  in  large  volumes  at  low  cost  and  with 
few  scarce  materials.  They  required  very  little  site 
preparation  and  could  be  located  near  the  plants,  elimi- 
nating need  for  the  occupants'  transportation  to  work. 
If  the  needs  of  the  community  should  change,  the  trailers 
could  quickly  be  moved  to  another  place  where  workers 
were  needed.  And  there  was  no  danger  of  unsightly 
"ghost  communities"  remaining  after  the  war,  because  the 
trailers  would  have  a  definite  value  and  would  revert  to 
their  mobile  nature. 

During  1941,  the  National  Housing  Agency  turned  to 
trailers  for  many  of  its  housing  needs  and  found  them 
very  satisfactory.  However,  there  remained  influential 
officials  in  the  agency  and  its  branches  who  opposed  them, 
and  who  constantly  brought  up  new  reasons  for  eliminat- 
ing them. 

When  the  industry  was  threatened  with  discontinuance 
because  these  critics  claimed  trailer  inhabitants  did  not 
like  this  sort  of  living,  the  public  relations  counsel  for 
the  manufacturers  scoured  the  country  and  got  stories 
into  hundreds  of  papers  on  how  local  trailerites  preferred 
their  type  of  living  to  anything  else  that  was  available  or 
was  being  provided  by  the  government.  Not  only  did 
these  stories  themselves  have  their  impact  on  Washington, 
but  many  of  them  were  planographed  and  sent  to  all 
housing  officials  and  all  members  of  Congress.  These 
proved  that  trailer  dwellers  liked  their  trailers. 

Overcoming  Other  Misconceptions 

Next  threat  was  the  claim  that  need  for  housing  had 
been  alleviated  enough  to  permit  concentration  on  more 
permanent  types.  To  deny  this,  the  counsel  sent  men 
into  four  of  the  worst-housed  cities  in  the  country — 
Detroit,  Mobile,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  and  Wichita.    They 
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interviewed  personnel  directors  of  the  principal  industries, 
chamber  of  commerce  secretaries,  union  leaders,  utility 
officials,  and  workers.  They  took  pictures  of  the  chicken 
coops,  abandoned  automobiles,  dirt-floored  tents,  unde- 
veloped basements,  and  tarpaper  lean-tos  that  people  were 
living  in  by  the  thousands.  Not  only  did  the  counsel 
publish  these  stories  in  the  newspapers,  but  he  sent  copies 
of  the  reports — with  authenticated  interviews — and  of 
the  pictures  to  all  housing  officials  and  leading  members 
of  Congress. 

At  about  the  same  time  he  reprinted  an  article  from  a 
highly  respected  national  magazine  that  deplored  the  hor- 
rible housing  conditions  in  many  production  centers,  and 
reproduced  an  article  in  another  magazine  on  how  trailers 
were  meeting  this  situation  in  several  cities.  Copies  of  these 
two  non-partisan  testimonials  were  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  in  Washington. 

There  was  no  longer  any  suggestion  that  the  speed  of 
the  housing  program  could  be  relaxed.  At  the  time,  in 
fact,  trailers  were  the  only  possible  means  of  providing 
houses  in  volume  before  winter  came. 

Even  while  the  industry  continued  to  turn  out  trailers 
for  constantly  urgent  needs,  the  critics  in  Washington 
continued.  Most  of  them  were  professional  architects  and 
brick-and-mortar  builders  who  always  resented  even  the 
mention  of  a  trailer.  Their  next  claim  was  that  trailers 
could  not  withstand  winter  climates  and  would  be  a 
menace  to  their  occupants'  health. 

The  counsel  already  had  testimony  to  trailers'  all-year- 
round  comfort  and  pictures  of  their  use  in  northern  cli- 
mates during  previous  winters.  Not  only  were  these  used 
in  widespread  publicity,  but  he  urged  editors  in  northern 
cities  to  investigate  the  story  themselves,  questioning  trail- 
erites  in  their  areas.    The  result  was  a  rather  widespread 
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interest  in  how  well  the  trailer  was  meeting  the  need  for 
wintertime  shelter. 

Having  survived  these  repeated  attacks — fully  a  year 
after  the  first  threat  to  kill  the  industry — the  trailer  man- 
ufacturers were  firm  adherents  of  the  policy  of  fighting 
their  case  before  the  public.    But  then  came  a  change. 

Whether  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  anti-trailer 
block  in  NHA  or  actually  because  the  NHA  wanted  to 
have  exclusive  claims  on  the  industry's  production  so  it 
could  be  assured  of  its  needs,  an  order  was  issued  limiting 
sales  of  new  trailers  to  the  NHA.  Now  the  picture 
changed.  Instead  of  being  merely  a  licensing  agency,  the 
NHA  was  now  the  industry's  only  customer.  And  busi- 
nessmen never  want  to  antagonize  a  customer.  The  result 
was  a  soft-pedaling  of  all  aggressive  actions. 

For  several  months  the  NHA  ordered  enough  trailers 
to  keep  the  manufacturers  busy.  Then,  however,  it  said 
it  would  order  no  more,  and  it  refused  to  lift  the  ban  on 
sales  to  civilian  war  workers. 

The  manufacturers  and  the  counsel  agreed  that  they 
had  a  strong  case  for  the  right  to  resume  such  sales.  Hous- 
ing was  still  severely  inadequate,  there  was  an  established 
market  for  trailers,  the  purchase  of  a  trailer  by  a  worker 
would  eliminate  the  government's  need  of  building  him 
a  home  for  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  of  public  money, 
and  such  purchases  would  be  anti-inflationary.  These,  plus 
the  advantages  which  had  originally  made  the  trailer  so 
popular  for  war  housing,  added  up  to  a  sound  case. 

Yet  under  the  order  of  NHA,  that  agency  was  the 
industry's  only  customer;  and  any  aggressive  action  to 
break  the  order — which  might  fail — would  antanogize  that 
customer.  It  was  not  until  several  months  of  behind-the- 
scenes  activity  had  failed  that  the  open  approach  was  used 
again.   Through  a  Congressional  hearing  and  publicity,  the 
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industry  proved  its  case,  and  permission  was  granted  to 
produce  a  limited  number  of  trailers  for  sale  to  war 
workers. 

The  Laundry  Industry 

This  example  of  results  deriving  from  direct  appeal  to 
the  public  was  paralleled  in  the  effort  of  the  laundry  indus- 
try. Caught  between  wage  freezes  at  low  prewar  levels 
and  price  freezes  at  low  prewar  margins  of  profit,  the 
industry  was  faced  with  complete  collapse  from  manpower 
shortages.  Unable  to  get  price  increases,  the  member 
laundries  could  not  even  apply  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
for  wage  increases;  and  in  those  cities  where  laundry  serv- 
ice was  most  needed  there  was  an  abundance  of  jobs  in  war 
plants  at  high  wages  for  the  laundry  employees.  Labor 
turnover  was  often  as  high  as  100  per  cent  a  month. 

What  was  necessary  was  a  ruling  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  Washington  that  the  industry  was  essen- 
tial. This  would  motivate  the  OP  A  and  the  WLB  to  give 
extra  consideration  to  appeals  from  the  members  for 
price  and  wage  adustments.  It  would  also  help  the  laun- 
dries retain  their  employees.  The  WMC,  however,  left 
such  recognition  of  essentiality  up  to  its  local  agencies, 
and  these  required  too  much  time  and  tied  too  many 
strings  to  their  findings. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  the  laundry  industry — together 
with  the  linen  supply,  diaper  service,  industrial  laundry 
and  cleaning  and  dyeing  industries — formed  a  final  appeal 
to  the  WMC  in  Washington.  Even  before  the  case  was 
heard,  however,  the  counsel  for  the  laundry  industry 
issued  stories  jointly  for  the  American  Institute  of  Laun- 
dering and  the  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
stating  frankly  that  this  was  a  last  desperate  appeal;  that 
unless  significant  assistance  was  granted  by  the  WMC, 
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many  laundries  of  all  sorts  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness, with  incalculable  injury  to  war  plants,  the  armed 
forces,  and  civilian  health. 

Just  before  this,  the  counsel  assisted  the  staff  of  Life 
Magazine  with  a  story  depicting  the  industry's  predica- 
ment. This  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  and  drew 
the  whole  nation's  attention  to  the  problem.  Also,  pic- 
tures of  laundrymen  sitting  forlornly  on  ceiling-high 
bundles  of  unwashed  laundry  were  distributed  to  papers 
all  over  the  country.  They  appeared,  among  other  places, 
in  Life,  Look,  Time,  Netvsweek,  Business  Week,  and  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers. 

Cartoonists  began  to  draw  humorous  bits  about  slow 
laundry  service.  Radio  comedians  made  capital  of  the 
increasing  public  awareness  of  the  problem,  until  laundry 
jokes  became  the  most  frequent  theme  on  comic  radio 
shows. 

In  a  few  weeks,  climaxed  by  the  "desperation"  story  on 
the  eve  of  the  WMC  hearing  and  continuing  full  blast 
through  the  period  of  that  agency's  consideration,  the 
entire  nation  was  laundry-conscious.  The  WMC  prom- 
ised assistance  to  the  industry,  and  it  was  granted  sufficient 
help  all  along  the  line  to  survive. 

This  is  the  best  example  we  know  of  the  effect  of  public 
opinion  on  government  action.  Before  this  campaign, 
everyone  in  Washington  said,  "Yes,  we  know  the  laundry 
industry  is  very  important,  but  we're  doing  all  we  can 
under  the  circumstances."  When  the  public  became  aware 
that  their  laundry  service  might  cease,  Washington  learned 
how  really  important  the  industry  is  and  discovered  it 
could  do  much  more  about  it. 

The  Dangers  of  Suppression 

There  is  never  a  time  when  a  worthy  case  will  not  fare 
well  in  the  public  forum  if  presented  expertly.    On  the 
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ILLUSTRATION  3.  In  1943  the  laundry  industry,  beset  by  manpower,  material 
and  price  problems,  faced  a  severe  crisis.  While  individuals  everywhere  felt  the 
inefficiency  of  the  laundries  and  Washington  officials  acknowledged  awareness  of 
the  problem,  no  integrated  determination  to  solve  it  was  evident.  This  picture, 
which  appeared  in  newspapers  and  news  magazines  throughout  the  country,  sud- 
denly focused  attention  to  the  laundries'  plight  and  helped  bring  concrete  meas- 
ures of  relief  from  Washington  and  sympathy  from  the  public. 
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other  hand,  suppression  of  the  facts  on  the  worthiest  case 
may  be  fatal.  John  L.  Lewis  capitalized,  during  the  coal 
crisis,  on  the  public's  ignorance  about  coal  mining.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  popular  belief  that  miners  are  still 
paid  pittance  wages.  He  used  such  phrases  as,  "You  can't 
feed  the  starving  children  of  a  coal  miner  on  the  Little 
Steel  formula,"  to  give  the  impression  that  the  miners 
could  not  buy  bread  for  their  families.  Yet  at  that  time 
miners  were  averaging  well  over  $200  a  month,  with 
skilled  men  making  more  than  $300. 

Had  the  mine  owners  been  willing  to  confide  in  the 
public,  to  tell  them  the  facts — good  and  bad — Lewis  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  his  bluff.  The  owners  distrusted 
public  opinion,  however,  and  Lewis  came  very  near  de- 
stroying the  entire  war  effort  of  the  Allies.  His  case  was 
loud  and  blatant,  and  it  had  weight  with  the  government 
because  it  had  no  strong  public  opposition. 

Whether  or  not  the  government's  power  over  American 
life  continues  to  increase,  it  is  certain  to  remain  very 
great,  and  therefore  the  importance  of  influencing  the 
opinion  of  the  public  behind  the  government  will  increase. 
Public  servants  will  heed  the  voice  of  the  people  if  it  is 
audible  and  unmistakable;  but  the  voice  must  be  directed 
and  educated  by  exposure  to  the  facts. 

The  danger  to  our  nation  is  not  so  much  in  increasing 
power  of  the  government  as  in  lack  of  expression  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  So  long  as  the  forum  of  public  infor- 
mation is  free  and  open,  the  deserving  forces  will  triumph 
and  progress  will  be  assured.  So  long  as  speech  and  the 
press  remain  free,  the  power  of  government  itself  cannot 
become  oppressive.  The  first  action  of  true  dictatorship 
is  suppression  of  opinion.  So  long  as  ours  is  free,  we  shall 
be  a  free  people. 


CHAPTER  8 
PROPAGANDA 

MOST  public  relations  activity  is  designed  to  create 
and  protect  profit  of  business  organizations 
through  direct  effort  for  the  individual  firm,  through 
group  effort  for  an  entire  industry,  or  through  promotion 
of  an  individual  who  is  identified  with  a  product  or  cor- 
poration. But  the  most  socially  significant  work  done 
by  professional  counsel  usually  involves  promotion  of 
creeds. 

There  has  been  extensive  discussion  of  "propaganda" 
in  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  public  address,  and  con- 
versation, so  that  scarcely  anyone  is  unaware  of  the  powers 
of  the  propagandist.  Some  imagine  him  a  villain  who 
spouts  lies,  hatred,  and  dissension  to  gain  his  own  ends. 
Others  see  him  as  the  pitiable  tool  of  disreputable  forces, 
giving  expression  to  the  subversive  opinions  of  secretive 
groups  which  seek  to  mislead  the  people. 

Of  course  he  is  neither.  He  is  a  specialist  employed  to 
promote  a  cause  with  which  he  is  sympathetic,  and  his  job 
is  very  much  the  same  as  it  would  be  for  a  corporation: 
he  advises  the  client  on  how  to  contrive  a  policy  that  will 
win  the  people's  sympathy,  he  tells  the  client's  story  in 
a  way  that  will  attract  that  sympathy,  and  he  traces  the 
reaction  of  the  people  to  what  he  is  doing. 

Propaganda  versus  Propaganda 

Where  propagandists  for  opposite  factions  are  simul- 
taneously active  on  behalf  of  their  clients  the  public  has 
access  to  both  sides  of  the  issue  and  can  readily  formulate 
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or  modify  its  opinion.  In  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
the  wets  and  drys  in  this  country,  for  example,  the  issues 
are  rather  clearly  drawn.  In  this  combat,  where  a  huge 
industry  is  at  stake  for  one  group  and  a  very  deeply  felt 
principle  for  the  other,  the  opposition  is  intense. 

When  the  war  gave  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the 
return  of  prohibition,  the  liquor  industry  drew  its  defense 
lines  long  and  deep.    Its  major  bastions  were  these  points: 

1.  Prohibition  was  tried  once  and  failed  miserably  be- 
cause it  sought  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple.  It  is  impossible  to  create  morality  by  law. 

2.  Attempts  to  outlaw  liquor  create  gangsterism.  The 
wave  of  lawlessness  during  the  20's  was  directly  due  to 
prohibition. 

3.  Prohibition  was  "put  over"  by  the  drys  during  World 
War  I  while  several  million  men  were  overseas.  Any  action 
of  a  similar  type  in  this  second  war  would  create  great 
resentment  among  the  men  in  service. 

4.  The  drys  have  a  huge  $10,000,000  fund  to  influence 
legislators  and  the  public. 

5.  The  drys  are  creating  dissension  by  bringing  up  a 
controversial  question  in  wartime.  For  a  time,  this  went 
so  far  as  to  claim  the  drys  were  being  financed  by  the 
Nazis. 

6.  The  liquor  industry  is  patriotic.  Its  plants  are  turn- 
ing out  alcohol  for  war  production  and  its  retail  outlets 
sell  war  stamps. 

7.  The  liquor  industry  is  self-policing,  seeing  to  it  that 
a  minimum  of  lawlessness  is  associated  with  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

8.  Liquor,  wine,  and  beer  aid  worker  morale  by  pro- 
viding relaxation  after  hard  work. 

9.  The  liquor  industry  contributes  several  billion  dol- 
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lars  a  year  in  taxes  to  the  treasuries  of  the  federal,  state, 
county,  and  local  governments. 

10.  The  men  in  the  armed  forces  are  fighting  for  the 
country  they  love;  it  must  not  be  changed  while  they 
are  away. 

The  industry  used  large  advertisements  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  publicity  pro- 
gram. Free  lance  writers  were  induced  to  publish  stories 
on  the  gangsterism  of  prohibition  days,  the  contributions 
of  the  liquor  industry  to  the  war  effort,  the  machinations 
of  the  drys.  Since  the  great  majority  of  the  press  was 
sympathetic  to  the  wets,  and  the  resources  of  a  wealthy 
industry  were  available,  the  liquor  case  received  a  wide 
hearing. 

Aware  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  industry  came 
from  abuses  arising  in  taverns — sales  to  minors,  fostering 
of  vice,  permission  of  excesses — the  counsel  inaugurated 
a  program  of  "self-policing."  The  distillers  and  brewers 
created  committees  to  keep  constant  check  on  conditions 
in  retail  outlets.  At  the  same  time,  tavern  owners'  asso- 
ciations were  asked  to  sponsor  advertisements  in  their 
local  newspapers  telling  of  their  sincere  efforts  to  prevent 
undesirable  conditions.  Master  ads  were  prepared  in  New 
York  and  distributed  throughout  the  country,  requiring 
only  the  insertion  of  the  proper  city  or  county  name  and 
the  list  of  local  dispensers  contributing  to  the  payment 
for  the  space. 

Special  Group  Appeals 

Noting  that  prohibition  sentiment  was  strongest  in 
rural  areas,  the  industry  planned  to  enter  a  special  cam- 
paign there.  Because  a  large  number  of  weekly  newspa- 
pers was  opposed  to  liquor  advertising,  due  to  the  pre- 
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dominance  of  dry  strength  in  their  areas,  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  acceptance  would  come  from  a  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  brewers  alone.  Editors  who  would  object 
to  accepting  advertisements  from  distillers  might  be  in- 
duced to  accept  them  from  brewers.  Many  did.  Later 
the  advertisements  were  openly  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Industries,  Inc. 

The  ads  were  a  series  of  cartoons  and  comment  depict- 
ing a  wholesome  and  respectable  character  known  as  "The 
Old  Judge,"  who  philosophized  on  the  perfidy  of  the  drys 
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"Yes,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  denyin'  it,  Judge 
. . .  jeeps  and  trucks  and  other  kinds  of  motor- 
ized equipment  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
good  old  horse  in  modern  warfare." 

"It's  true  of  lots  of  things  in  this  war, 
Eben.  Every  day  we  hear  of  new  tactics  and 
requirements  and  new  uses  of  products.  For 
instance,  take  the  alcohol  that  is  used  for 
war  purposes.  In  World  War  1,  this  vitally 
needed  product  was  used  mostly  in  making 
smokeless  powder,  chemical  warfare  materi- 
als and  medical  supplies.  Today  it  must  do 


far  more ...  it  must  provide  the  base  for  such 
indispensable  products  as  synthetic  rubber, 
shatterproof  glass,  lacquers,  plastics  and 
many  other  of  our  requirements  so  essential 
to  victory. 

"As  a  result  hundreds  of  millions  of  gal- 
lons are  required  every  year. . .  half  of  which 
is  being  produced  by  the  beverage  distilling 
industry.  Bet  you  didn't  know  that,  Eben." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't.  Judge. 
That's  a  mighty  important  war  contribution 
that  had  escaped  me  completely." 
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■'Yes  in  sonic  places  it  has  been  a  bad 
year  for  crops  but  we  are  doing  the  best 
we  can." 

"If  you  farmers  don't  save  a  lot  of  grain 
this  year  some  way  I  hear  that  either  pigs 
will  have  to  be  killed  or  there  will  be  a  milk 
shortage  in  the  east." 

"Mister,  all  the  grain  we  farmers  raise  ex- 
cept the  little  we  eat  goes  to  the  city  people 
in  some  form  of  food.  milk,  cereals  or 
meat.  If  any  grain  is  to  be  saved  it  is  up  to 
you  folks  to  do  it." 

"How  can  we  save  grain  except  by  eating 
less?" 
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"Easy.  Drink  less.  In  normal  peace  years 
the  brewers  use  such  a  small  part  of  the 
crops  that  it  doesn't  rob  you  city  folks  of 
food  and  it  doesn't  give  us  farmers  much 
money  either.  But  when  crops  are  short  it 
doesn't  do  us  a  mite  of  good  and  it  sure 
shorts  you." 

"Do  you  mean  that  every  glass  of  beer 
we  drink  takes  food  and  milk  from  our  own 
or  our  allies'  tables?" 

"H  sure  does.  I  raise  grain;  it  is  up.  to 
you  whether  you  want  to  eat  it  or  drink  it. 
Well.  I've  got  to  get  back  to  work."         B-4 


and  the  blessings  of  legalized  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  the  language  of  the  small  town  citizen.  Into  hundreds 
of  communities  where  no  wet  propaganda  had  penetrated 
in  years  went  these  subtle  and  effective  ads. 

In  an  effort  to  counteract  this  approach  the  Business 
Men's  Research  Foundation,  a  dry  group,  used  what  cap- 
ital it  could  muster  to  distribute  mats — on  a  submission 
rather  than  a  paid  basis — to  other  weekly  papers.  The 
samples  of  these  opposing  bits  of  propaganda  shown  here 
are  typical. 
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Because  the  greatest  strength  among  the  drys  has  always 
been  the  women,  influenced  by  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  and  various  church  groups,  the  liquor 
industry  added  to  its  public  relations  staff  a  woman  experi- 
enced in  influencing  women.  She  issued  periodical  radio 
scripts  for  daytime  programs,  in  which  the  liquor  propa- 
ganda line  was  woven  so  skillfully  that  it  scarcely  showed 
in  the  finished  fabric,  but  always  achieved  its  goal.  Other 
approaches  were  made  to  women  to  interest  them  in  the 
value  of  liquor  in  social  activities.  By  talking  about  cock- 
tail recipes,  methods  of  serving  wines,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  cocktail  party  as  a  step  to  higher  social  graces  it 
was  intended  to  show  women  that  drinking  is  "the  thing 
to  do,"  like  bridge,  Red  Cross  volunteer  work,  and  buying 
war  bonds. 

The  Drys*  Case 

The  drys'  campaign  strategy  included  these  arguments, 
chiefly  expressed  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  most  vocal  prohibition  organization: 

1.  Liquor  wastes  food  products,  manpower,  trucks, 
gasoline,  railroad  facilities,  bottles,  kegs,  and  other  neces- 
sary war  items. 

2.  Drinking  is  a  major  cause  of  absenteeism.  Worst 
day  is  Monday  or  day  after  payday,  and  some  firms  found 
they  increased  production  by  closing  saloons. 

3.  Prohibition  does  not  interfere  with  personal  liberty. 
It  outlaws  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  not  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  drink.  Other  laws,  such  as  the  anti-nar- 
cotics act  and  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  also  forbid  sale  of 
harmful  products. 

4.  Liquor  lowers  a  drinker's  productivity  and  increases 
accidents. 
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5.  At  a  time  when  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  indus- 
trial alcohol,  redistillation  of  existing  stocks  of  whisky 
could  have  met  the  problem.  Using  new  grain  instead  to 
make  industrial  alcohol  reduced  food  available  for  the 
United  Nations. 

6.  The  cost  of  liquor-caused  accidents  and  illness  far 
exceeds  the  tax  revenue  from  its  sale. 

7.  Prohibition  was  voted  in  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Congressmen  and  state  legislators  who  had  been 
elected  before  any  men  went  overseas. 

8.  Prohibition  was  "sabotaged"  by  the  wets,  who  con- 
trived to  make  the  law  unenforceable. 

9.  Lawlessness  during  the  prohibition  era  was  part  of 
the  postwar  reaction  that  brought  in  flappers,  short  skirts, 
and  other  reactions  against  convention. 

10.  Prohibition  greatly  curtailed  the  consumption  of 
liquor.  This  was  finally  proved  when  the  first  year  of 
repeal  found  sales  far  below  pre-prohibition  figures,  show- 
ing many  people  did  not  have  the  drinking  habit.  It  was 
the  common  drinking  in  big  cities  that  made  prohibition 
liquor  so  conspicuous. 

1 1 .  The  liquor  industry  violated  price  laws  and  winked 
at  black  markets. 

12.  Valuable  shipping  space  was  used  to  send  beer  and 
liquor  overseas  to  our  Allies  and  fighting  men. 

13.  The  liquor  industry  sought  to  establish  a  taste  for 
alcoholic  beverages  among  servicemen,  so  their  market 
after  the  war  would  be  greater. 

Severely  limited  in  capital  and  facing  a  largely  hostile 
press,  the  drys  confined  their  efforts  mainly  to  releases  for 
the  newspapers,  citing  figures  on  the  liquor  industry's 
use  of  materials,  and  other  arguing  points.  Hearings  before 
committees  of  Congress  were  grasped  at  as  opportunities 
to  give  true  news  significance  to  propaganda  statements. 
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Quotations  by  liquor  publications  which  inadvertently- 
placed  the  industry  in  an  unfavorable  light  were  printed 
as  leaflets  and  spread  across  the  country.  Statistics  on  in- 
creases in  bootlegging  were  used  in  an  effort  to  show  that 
this  evil  is  not  a  product  of  prohibition,  and  figures  on 
juvenile  delinquency  were  cited  as  evidence  that  liquor 
was  destroying  homes  and  seducing  children. 

Attack  and  Counterattack 

Partly  because  of  the  drys'  efforts,  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  was  finally  stopped  in  October,  1942,  and  the  dis- 
tillers were  confined  to  the  production  of  industrial  alco- 
hol. They  were  permitted,  however,  to  continue  selling 
their  stored  stocks.  From  the  moment  the  ban  was  placed, 
the  industry's  propaganda  was  aimed  at  lifting  it. 

Stories  were  released,  at  first,  about  false  alarms  on 
grain  shortages;  that  actually  there  was  plenty  to  permit 
production  of  whisky.  Then  figures  were  given  to  show 
that  the  supply  of  industrial  alcohol  was  being  built  up 
faster  than  it  could  be  used.  At  last  the  War  Production 
Board  announced  that  it  was  considering  lifting  the  ban, 
at  least  temporarily.  At  this  point  the  drys  released  a  story 
charging  the  distillers  with  encouraging  black  markets 
and  price  violations  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  without 
a  sufficient  supply  of  whisky  lawlessness  resulted. 

The  W.C.T.U.  claimed  that  the  rationing  system 
adopted  by  the  distillers  "is  too  full  of  flaws  to  be  acci- 
dental. This  system  makes  chiseling  and  illegal  trading 
inevitable." 

Shortly  afterward  the  WPB  announced  that  supplies 
of  grain  were  not  sufficient  and  that  the  need  for  indus- 
trial alcohol  was  increasing.  The  whisky-making  vacation 
was  denied. 
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Changing  Tactics 


Deciding  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  approach,  the 
liquor  industry's  counsel  began  to  point  with  alarm  at 
the  results  of  a  whisky  shortage.  He  cited  black  markets, 
hijacking,  price  gouging,  and  bootlegging  as  outbreaks 
from  the  inability  of  buyers  to  get  all  the  liquor  they 
wanted.  The  situation  was  made  so  prominent  in  the 
public  mind  that  it  became  a  major  topic  of  conversation, 
and  at  last  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate  opened 
an  investigation  of  the  lawlessness  involved. 

At  the  same  time  the  WPB  announced  that  it  was  again 
considering  granting  a  whisky-making  holiday  as  a  means 
of  combatting  these  evils. 

Expressing  the  suspicion  that  the  whole  alarm  was 
started  by  the  liquor  people,  and  that  the  Senate  investi- 
gation was  desired  by  the  industry,  the  drys  retorted  that 
the  evils  were  the  result  of  liquor,  not  caused  by  the 
absence  of  it.  They  also  insisted  that  shortages  of  grain 
and  needs  for  industrial  alcohol  were  greater  than  ever. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  WPB  found  that  it  could  not 
grant  the  distillers  a  holiday. 

Besides  attacking  the  liquor  interests  on  a  national  scale, 
the  prohibitionists  have  achieved  gradual  progress  by  infil- 
tration, drying  up  towns,  counties,  and  precincts  in  large 
cities,  until  by  the  end  of  1944  one-fourth  of  the  nation's 
area  and  about  one-seventh  of  the  population  were  legally 
dry.  It  was  not  until  12,000  local  option  elections  had 
been  held  and  more  than  8,000  of  them  won  by  the  drys, 
however,  that  the  wets  recognized  the  danger  and  began 
to  counterattack. 

Into  each  community  where  an  election  on  the  liquor 
question  was  pending  the  wets  sent  posters  exhorting  the 
citizens,  on  behalf  of  servicemen  overseas,  "Don't  Change 
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Our  America."  Paid  advertisements  were  taken  in  the 
local  newspapers,  handbills  were  circulated,  taverns  exhib- 
ited attractively  designed  posters,  speakers  appeared  before 
women's  clubs  and  business  organizations  to  tell  why  liquor 
should  be  sold  legally. 

Yet  in  Kentucky,  the  home  of  more  distilleries  than 
any  other  state,  about  two-thirds  of  the  counties  have  dry 
laws.  In  Chicago  half  a  dozen  precincts  are  deserts  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  oasis.  All  over  the  country  the  trend  is 
still  toward  a  majority  of  victories  for  the  drys  in  local 
option  elections.  In  this  struggle,  late  in  1944,  the  drys 
were  making  their  propaganda  bring  results,  while  the 
wets'  propaganda  was  defensive  and  not  quite  so  successful. 

As  the  war  trend  became  more  favorable,  however,  the 
strength  of  the  dry  arguments  against  more  whisky  waned, 
and  finally  the  distillers  were  granted  the  right  to  spend 
the  month  of  August,  1944,  in  replenishing  their  stocks. 
The  long-sought  "vacation"  was  won,  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  country  from  really  being  dried  up. 

Opposing  Forces  Make  Gains 

In  another  fight,  too,  the  wets  were  winning.  While 
the  W.C.T.U.,  particularly,  was  promoting  bills  in  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
that  advertising  was  getting  into  more  media  than  ever 
before.  Although  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  most 
cases,  were  being  forced  by  newsprint  curtailments  to  limit 
their  advertising  volume,  none  were  eliminating  liquor 
advertising  per  se.  While  such  successful  periodical  pub- 
lishers as  the  Curtis  magazines,1  the  Minneapolis  and  Des 
Moines  newspapers,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Look 
Magazine  still  refused  such  ads,  no  others  sought  to  join 
them. 


1  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Country  Gentleman. 
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At  the  same  time  the  radio  ventured  to  break  a  long- 
standing taboo  and  accept  beer  advertising  and  later  took 
wine  promotions.  Although  protests  were  heard,  they 
were  not  so  loud  as  the  broadcasters  had  feared  and  the 
precedent  was  established.  Eventually,  in  late  1943,  net- 
work programs  were  sponsored  by  wines  and  no  significant 
pressure  was  felt  to  check  the  trend.  The  drys,  appar- 
ently, were  too  occupied  on  other  fronts  to  put  up  a 
real  battle  against  the  wets  on  this  issue. 

To  and  fro  the  struggle  between  these  two  most  bitter 
propaganda  foes  sways.  Each  campaign  has  been  directed 
by  a  skilled  public  relations  counsel  and  each  is  aimed  at 
the  heart  of  the  opposition. 

The  Case  for  Sports 

Such  hotly  contested  campaigns  are  not  always  involved 
in  propaganda  programs.  The  campaign  which  succeeded 
in  retaining  athletics  during  the  war  was  conducted  more 
to  forestall  possible  opposition  than  to  overcome  any 
already  existent. 

The  Athletic  Institute,  Inc.,  was  formed  by  a  varied 
group  of  men  interested  in  athletics  and  physical  fitness. 
Aware,  just  after  Pearl  Harbor,  that  the  public's  preoc- 
cupation with  the  war  might  lead  to  indiscriminate  elim- 
ination of  all  activities  which  did  not  obviously  foster  the 
war  effort — such  as  munitions  manufacture  and  food  pro- 
duction— this  group  undertook  a  propaganda  program  to 
establish  the  place  of  sports  in  wartime  America. 

The  program  set  forth  these  three  briefs  for  sports: 

1.  They  prepare  young  men  for  the  physical  trials  of 
warfare. 

2.  The  competition  they  afford,  and  the  faculty  for 
teamwork   and  ingenuity   they  develop,   give  American 
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youth  that  extra  quality  which  makes  them  superior  to 
any  other  group  of  fighting  material  in  the  world. 

3.  By  offering  an  outlet  for  pent-up  wartime  emotions 
they  are  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  morale  among 
servicemen  and  civilian  workers. 

The  majority  of  the  public  was  inclined  to  favor  sports; 
the  Athletic  Institute  fortified  them  with  sound  reasons 
for  their  support. 

Findings  of  highly  respected  physiologists  that  top  phys- 
ical fitness,  of  the  type  demanded  by  war,  is  best  devel- 
oped through  competitive  athletics  were  publicized.  So 
were  the  findings  of  a  German  military  commission  in  a 
report  made  after  World  War  I.  The  conclusions  were 
that  American  soldiers,  though  mobilized  and  trained  in 
haste,  were  able  to  outfight  German  youth  because  the 
American  system  of  sports  inculcates  in  our  youth  a  will- 
to-win,  individual  initiative  tempered  by  team-play,  and 
the  courage  to  prevail  against  odds  and  opposing  strategy. 

The  fact  that  in  England,  Russia,  and  even  Germany 
sports  were  continued  because  of  their  recognized  benefits 
was  also  broadcast  as  widely  as  possible.  Speeches  by  Con- 
gressmen, educators,  military  leaders  were  exploited  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Reaching  a  public  willing  to  be  convinced,  passed  along 
by  sports  editors  who  themselves  held  the  Athletic  Insti- 
tute's convictions,  the  propaganda  in  this  campaign  did 
its  work  effectively.  While  no  special  favors  were  ever 
sought  for  athletics,  and  none  were  granted,  any  possibil- 
ity that  they  might  be  swept  up  in  a  misguided  war- 
hysteria  was  deftly  eliminated. 

Freedom  of  Enterprise 

Almost  concurrently,  what  was  being  done  for  athletics 
was  being  done  for  private  enterprise.    The  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  of  the  United  States  organized  a  drive  to  show 
the  American  people  how  important  the  freedom  of  enter- 
prise has  been  in  the  nation's  development.  Chiefly  through 
speeches  and  magazine  articles  by  its  president,  Eric  A. 
Johnston,  the  Chamber  breathed  up-to-date  fire  into  this 
dying  issue  and  caught  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
Other  organizations  and  individuals  took  up  the  move- 
ment, until  Freedom  of  Enterprise  became  recognized  as 
a  Fifth  Freedom  as  essential  to  a  progressive  postwar  world 
as  the  four  listed  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

To  direct  the  thinking  of  businessmen  to  the  problems 
of  peace,  the  Chamber  undertook  a  survey  of  what  it 
considered  a  typical  American  small  city:  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota.  On  the  basis  of  its  findings  there,  the  organ- 
ization was  able  to  project  a  detailed  program  for  meeting 
the  problems  of  producton,  employment,  and  rehabili- 
tation after  the  war.  This  became  another  part  of  the 
Chamber's  policy  and  its  publicity  department  told  the 
story  of  Albert  Lea  to  the  nation,  making  it  an  important 
phase  of  the  program  of  propaganda  for  American  busi- 
ness enterprise.  This  campaign,  too,  unlike  the  case  of  the 
wets  vs.  the  drys,  met  little  vocal  opposition.  The  CIO, 
AF  of  L,  and  other  labor  groups  soon  agreed  publicly  that 
free  enterprise  is  essential  to  American  progress. 

Margarine  and  Butter 

Such  ready  agreement  was  not  found  by  the  propa- 
gandist for  the  margarine  industry  in  its  wartime  cam- 
paign. For  many  years  there  have  been  heavy  federal  and 
state  taxes  on  margarine  because  the  powerful  dairy  inter- 
ests sought  to  suppress  its  competition  with  butter.  Where- 
as margarine  can  sell  for  about  half  the  cost  of  butter,  and 
when  colored  is  scarcely  discernible  from  butter  in  appear- 
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ance,  taste,  nutritional  content,  and  usefulness,  these  taxes 
kept  its  price  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  dairy  product,  and 
in  some  states  even  higher. 

Throughout  the  depression,  when  millions  of  families 
were  unable  to  buy  butter  because  of  the  price,  these  taxes 
lingered.  But  when  the  war  brought  a  severe  shortage  of 
butter,  the  margarine  manufacturers  engaged  a  public 
relations  counsel  to  help  fight  its  battle.  The  program 
called  for  a  propaganda  campaign  with  several  major 
features: 

1.  Stressing  the  findings  of  scientific  authorities  that 
margarine  is  the  equal  of  butter  in  every  way. 

2.  Appealing  to  the  farmers  whose  vegetable  oils  make 
up  the  body  of  margarine  to  oppose  the  pressure  of  dairy 
farmers  to  subsidize  butter. 

3.  Acquainting  all  farmers  with  the  fact  that  margarine 
contains  milk,  a  product  of  the  dairy  farm. 

4.  Attacking  the  high  taxes  on  margarine  as  unfair 
favoritism  of  one  industry  against  another. 

5.  Promoting  the  desire  of  housewives  to  use  margarine 
so  that  their  support  could  be  won  for  lower  taxes  and 
therefore  lower  prices. 

To  this  campaign  the  butter  industry  replied  that  any 
added  barriers  for  the  distraught  dairy  farmer  would  ruin 
this  extremely  essential  contributor  to  the  war  effort;  that 
butter  is  a  truly  American  product  that  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  our  high  standard  of  living;  that  nothing 
can  equal  butter  for  adding  class  to  the  dinner  table;  and 
that  any  decrease  in  taxes  in  wartime  was  unpatriotic. 

The  war  was  fought  with  words  as  well  as  with  political 
pressure  in  Washington.  At  the  writing  the  margarine 
manufacturers  have  won  the  war  of  words,  but  have  failed 
to  reach  their  legislative  objective. 
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In  such  cases  where  issues  can  be  settled  only  by  moti- 
vating the  public  to  action  through  strong  appeal  to  their 
opinions,  propaganda  is  necessary.  This  instrument  has 
been  fundamental  in  most  of  the  major  reforms  of  the 
world:  Christ  was  a  master  propagandist.  If  the  processes 
of  change  were  left  to  slowly  altering  minds  of  individuals, 
masses  would  seldom  make  progress.  Propaganda  is  the 
accelerator  and  the  spark  that  helps  get  things  done. 


CHAPTER  9 
THE  ART  OF  POPULARIZATION 

SUDDENLY  thousands  of  young  women  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  femininity  wear  slacks.  A  book 
called  Gone  with  the  Wind  appears  in  homes  that  never 
boasted  any  book  but  the  Bible.  A  nation  which  had 
grown  skeptical  of  patent  medicines  takes  to  swallowing 
vitamin  capsules  faithfully. 

The  fads  and  fashions  that  typify  America  to  many 
Europeans  are  sometimes  accidents,  but  usually  there  is  a 
motivation  behind  the  scenes  that  entices  the  public's 
imagination.  Many  a  rose  has  blushed  unseen,  but  many 
a  dandelion  has  had  a  day  of  glory.  With  proper  psy- 
chology and  imagination,  the  roses  could  more  often 
achieve  admiring  glances  and  many  a  drab  dandelion  could 
masquerade  as  an  orchid  for  a  while. 

Hollywood  is  full  of  beautiful  girls  who  could  be  taught 
to  act,  but  Ann  Sheridan,  Hedy  Lamarr,  and  Dorothy 
Lamour  get  the  big  contracts  and  the  fan  mail  because 
they  have  been  built  into  personalities  by  the  master  Pyg- 
malions  of  the  typewriter.  There  were  thirty  other  First 
Ladies  before  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  but  scarcely  anyone 
was  ever  aware  of  them.  The  untiring  passion  for  travel, 
for  underdogs'  causes,  for  public  hints  of  national  policy 
made  the  thirty-first  President's  wife  First  Lady  of  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  of  the  nation. 

Achieving  Popular  Appeal 

No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  reduce  to  predictability 
the  degree  of  public  enthusiasm  for  anything  introduced 
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ILLUSTRATION  4.  Su-lin,  the  first  panda  to  be  brought  alive  to  America,  was 
widely  publicized  on  behalf  of  the  Brookfield  Zoo  near  Chicago.  Pictures  like 
this  brought  millions  of  people  to  the  200,  sparked  a  sudden  interest  in  furry 
animals  and  gave  birth  to  the  toy  stuffed  animal  craze  that  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  novelties. 
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to  it.  What  makes  a  sensation  of  one  enterprise  may  fail 
utterly  with  another  just  as  good.  But  there  are  methods 
of  getting  the  most  for  anything  seeking  public  favor, 
which  with  luck  can  bring  phenomenal  success  or  without 
luck  can  at  least  improve  results. 

Such  promotions  are  usually  based  entirely  on  pub- 
licity, involving  no  broad  analysis  of  the  social  situation 
in  which  they  occur.  They  are,  therefore,  not  truly  pub- 
lic relations  campaigns,  although  occasionally  a  legitimate 
counsel  will  undertake  one  for  a  client  for  whom  he  is 
performing  a  thorough  service. 

Bowling 

In  the  campaign  carried  on  by  the  bowling  industry, 
for  example,  the  promotional  activities  which  led  to  its 
outstanding  success  were  merely  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  a  deep-seated  analysis  and  approach  to  the  entire 
field  of  public  recreation,  social  problems  of  leisure  time, 
and  the  trends  of  sport  preferences. 

A  decade  ago  most  bowling  alleys  were  confined  to  the 
upper  floors  of  side-street  buildings.  They  were  frequented 
mostly  by  young  men  with  leisure  evening  hours  and  no 
date.  Women  rarely  ventured  into  them,  and  parents 
often  forbade  their  children  to  patronize  them. 

When  the  bowling  industry  established  its  public  rela- 
tions program,  the  goal  was  to  popularize  the  sport, 
thereby  raising  its  status  as  a  profitable  business  and  mak- 
ing possible  higher  standards. 

Under  the  guidance  of  C.  P.  Binner  of  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender,  the  public  relations  counsel  planned  the 
campaign  that  has  made  bowling  the  nation's  most  pop- 
ular indoor  sport  with  thousands  of  super-modern  alleys 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  first  step,  logically,  was  to  associate  bowling  with 
the  proper  people. 

Accordingly,  the  stars  of  competitive  bowling  were 
built  up  and  glamorized  as  important  sports  heroes,  com- 
parable to  stars  of  tennis,  track,  and  swimming.  The 
wholesome  backgrounds  of  these  competitors,  pictures  of 
them  in  attractive  sports  clothes  and  smiling  the  good 
American  smile  as  they  chalked  up  their  scores,  and  stories 
of  their  exploits  were  spread  across  the  country  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  newsreels. 

Getting  proper  association  for  bowling  also  involved 
getting  the  right  people  to  sponsor  tournaments.  Re- 
spected newspapers,  CYO  groups,  social  organizations  were 
encouraged  to  make  a  bowling  meet  part  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

Stories  about  heroes  of  other  sports — baseball,  football, 
golf — who  bowled  for  fun  demonstrated  that  popular  and 
respected  figures  thought  bowling  was  a  good  thing. 

Gradually  the  men  of  America  took  up  bowling.  Re- 
spectability and  example  of  others  brought  the  first  div- 
idends. 

Expanding  the  Market 

Advancement  next  lay  in  the  direction  of  that  second 
major  section  of  the  population — the  women.  Not  only 
did  limitation  of  the  sport  to  men  cut  in  half  the  poten- 
tial patronage,  but  it  ruled  out  bowling  as  a  recreation 
for  a  man  with  a  date  or  a  husband  who  wanted  to  take 
his  wife  along. 

Here  the  campaign  moved  to  that  most  reliable  of  all 
publicity  breeding  grounds,  Hollywood.  Pretty  stars  and 
starlets  were  photographed  bowling  for  health  and  beauty. 
Aiding  the  industry's  efforts  was  the  ready  acceptance  of 
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this  new  angle  by  the  movies'  own  publicity  men.  Soon 
a  series  of  bowling  pictures  was  a  part  of  every  Hollywood 
hopeful's  publicity  build-up.  Seeing  these  trim  and  lovely 
girls  taking  to  bowling  "for  health  and  beauty,"  the  imi- 
tative and  admiring  mass  of  American  women  began  to 
follow  suit. 

Stories  and  feature  series  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
then  were  produced  around  the  beauty  and  health  themes. 
Women  were  told  how  bowling  helps  keep  down  weight, 
stimulates  circulation,  improves  breathing,  promotes  di- 
gestion. 

Next  came  style  stories  and  pictures,  with  expert  design- 
ers providing  neat  outfits  for  the  woman  bowler.  Lending 
themselves  to  the  flattering  styles  that  women  like,  these 
caught  the  popular  feminine  fancy. 

By  this  time  bowling  was  becoming  "the  thing  to  do" 
for  many  women;  it  was  cutting  into  the  timeworn  and 
sedentary  bridge  clubs.  All  that  was  needed  was  provi- 
sion of  a  substitute  for  these  groups.  The  answer  was 
women's  leagues,  with  one  afternoon  a  week  set  aside  for 
competition,  and  making  available  in  many  alleys  a  vari- 
ety of  suitable  prizes  at  reasonable  rates. 

Realizing  that  the  pride  and  vanity  of  women  might 
keep  them  from  attempting  a  new  sport,  the  counsel  and 
Binner  agreed  that  lessons  must  be  provided  to  make  every 
woman  a  fairly  good  bowler.  Experts  were  sent  on  tour 
of  alleys  throughout  the  country,  affording  free  lessons 
to  any  women  who  cared  to  come.  At  the  same  time, 
series  of  "How  To  Bowl"  articles  were  run  by  national 
newspaper  syndicates  and  in  leading  magazines.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  fear  of  ridicule  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  women's  minds. 

To  demonstrate  that  bowling  was  really  a  fine  sport 
for  women,  feminine  champions  were  publicized.  The  fact 
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that  their  scores  more  nearly  matched  men's  than  in  any 
other  sport  made  the  desired  impression. 

By  now  bowling  was  social  as  well  as  athletic,  and  pop- 
ular with  women  as  well  as  men. 

Attracting  Groups  to  Bowling 

Realizing  that  the  potentialities  for  advancement  were 
still  great,  the  program  began  to  promote  business  and 
industrial  leagues,  encouraging  groups  of  workers  to  form 
competitive  teams  for  after-hours  recreation.  Besides 
appealing  to  the  workers  themselves,  the  counsel  convinced 
many  personnel  managers  and  office  managers  that  this 
would  boost  employee  morale  and  provide  that  closer  un- 
derstanding that  makes  the  smoothly  operating  organiza- 
tion. As  a  further  encouragement,  bowling  alley  propri- 
etors offered  special  rates  and  reserved  alleys  at  specified 
times  for  each  league. 

Now  women  patronized  the  alleys  in  the  early  after- 
noons, business  leagues  filled  in  from  five  until  seven- 
thirty,  and  masculine  and  social  bowling  occupied  the 
evenings.  Still  there  was  slack  time  in  the  mornings  and 
between  three- thirty  and  five.  And  so  the  counsel  set  out 
to  interest  school  children  in  bowling. 

Aiming  at  the  after-school  period  that  has  always  been 
a  problem  to  many  parents,  he  emphasized  the  advantages 
of  having  the  children  occupied  in  a  wholesome  and  enter- 
taining activity  instead  of  running  around  the  streets  until 
dinnertime.  Schools,  too,  were  receptive  to  the  suggestion 
and  encouraged  the  children  to  bowl.  When  the  bowling 
industry  set  out  to  organize  leagues  of  high-school  bowlers, 
the  parents  and  the  schools  were  as  eager  as  the  students. 

It  was  rather  easy,  then,  to  stimulate  inter-school  rival- 
ries, and  in  many  places  bowling  has  become  a  minor  sport 
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on  the  regular  athletic  program.  Intramural  bowling 
joined  sof  tball  and  basketball  as  the  bulwark  of  individual 
schools'  gymnasium  programs. 

For  the  children,  too,  instruction  programs  were  con- ' 
ducted  and  young  bowling  stars  were  popularized. 

Developing  New  Possibilities 

With  bowling  established  as  the  principal  extra-curric- 
ular interest  of  thousands,  a  campaign  was  then  under- 
taken to  point  out  the  importance  of  proper  equipment 
in  expert  bowling.  These  fans  were  convinced  that  each 
bowler  should  have  his  own  ball,  so  that  he  could  become 
accustomed  to  it  and  develop  a  consistent  game.  Also,  the 
sale  of  bowling  shoes  and  clothes  was  stimulated.  Besides 
increasing  the  sales  of  the  manufacturers,  this  more  firmly 
entrenched  the  bowlers'  pride  in  their  game. 

The  popularity  of  the  bowling  leagues  soon  led  to  con- 
centrated effort  to  incorporate  bowling  in  the  industrial 
recreation  programs  of  all  large  firms.  Progressive  corpo- 
rations had  accepted  the  benefits  of  softball  and  basketball 
leagues;  they  were  soon  sold  on  bowling  leagues.  At  the 
same  time,  the  principle  of  industrial  recreation  itself  was 
spread  to  more  and  more  industrial  plants.  Toward  this 
end,  Mr.  Binner  took  the  bowling  interests  into  cooperation 
with  other  groups  which  sought  to  promote  industrial  rec- 
reation. 

When  war  production  booms  made  employee  morale  a 
major  problem  of  all  plants,  industrial  recreation  made 
great  advances,  and  bowling  was  incorporated  into  almost 
all  new  programs  of  this  type. 

By  this  time,  bowling  was  a  24-hour-a-day  pastime, 
keeping  many  large  alleys  open  all  the  time  with  compar- 
atively small  increases  in  overhead.  Any  time,  anybody, 
anywhere,  bowling  had  become  America's  universal  sport. 
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Converting  the  Campaign  to  War 

The  war  also  created  recreational  problems  for  service- 
u  men.  The  advantages  of  bowling  as  a  pastime  in  all  camps 
were  established  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  alleys 
were  installed  in  hundreds  of  cantonments  throughout  the 
country.  In  any  climate,  in  any  weather,  with  no  physical 
dangers,  and  permitting  universal  participation,  bowling 
has  become  the  most  popular  sport  in  the  services.  It  was 
so  important,  in  fact,  that  the  manufacturers  were  given 
priorities  to  produce  the  alleys  and  equipment  needed. 
Besides  playing  its  part  in  the  war  effort,  bowling  has 
become  so  much  a  favorite  with  the  nation's  young  men 
that  the  peacetime  prospects  of  the  industry  are  brighter 
than  ever. 

From  these  overt  portions  of  a  broad  and  analytical 
program  worked  out  between  the  client  and  the  counsel 
sprang  the  phenomenon  of  bowling's  success.  Eight  years 
ago  bowling  was  a  side-street  business  with  no  more  than 
5,000,000  occasional  participants.  Today  thousands  of 
luxurious  emporia  of  the  sport  cater  to  more  than  20,000,- 
000  regular  customers,  and  millions  of  servicemen  enjoy 
the  sport  free.  This  is  the  achievement  of  visionary  plan- 
ning by  the  industry's  representative  and  imaginative  and 
skillful  programming  and  execution  by  the  public  rela- 
tions counsel. 


Popularization  for  Progress 

Popularization  more  often  is  undertaken  for  new  prod- 
ucts and  services  than  for  old  ones  which  have  not  achieved 
expected  acceptance.  Here,  too,  most  programs  resolve 
themselves  into  nothing  but  publicity  campaigns.  But 
in  others  popularization  is  the  outgworth  of  investigations 
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of  social  forces,  needs,  and  desires,  of  careful  planning  and 
analyses  of  sociological  conditions. 

That  such  campaigns,  when  springing  out  of  such 
thorough  preparation,  have  their  social  benefits  is  evident 
from  a  consideration  of  human  inertia.  In  our  complex 
society,  progress  would  be  slow  and  haphazard  if  innova- 
tions had  to  establish  themselves  in  public  favor  without 
any  promotional  assistance.  People  are  too  engrossed  in 
their  everyday  activities  to  notice  readily  anything  new 
unless  it  is  called  to  their  attention.  They  are  too  likely  to 
use  the  same  old  mousetrap  year  after  year  if  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  beat  the  proverbial  path  to  the  door  of  the  man 
with  the  improved  model. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  likely  that  the  more  significant 
innovations  would  be  lost  entirely  without  the  stimulus  of 
quick  public  acceptance.  Anything  so  large  and  expensive 
as  our  automobile  industry,  for  example,  could  not  have 
been  created  without  progressive  public  response  through- 
out the  developmental  stages.  It  is  unlikely  that  television, 
helicopters,  or  other  basically  new  industries  would  have 
reached  the  effective  stage  unless  those  engaged  in  them 
knew  that  the  public  was  being  made  ready  to  accept 
them. 

Streamlined  Trains 

In  most  cases,  industry  has  found  it  necessary  to  sell 
its  innovations  to  the  public.  In  other  instances,  the 
public  must  be  aroused  to  make  industry  want  innova- 
tions. An  exceptionally  good  example  of  this  was  the 
public  relations  program  of  the  Pullman-Standard  Car 
Manufacturing  Company  before  the  war,  which  was 
aimed  at  promoting  its  streamlined  trains. 

In  1933  railroads  were  suffering  from  the  depression, 
which  had  been  more  damaging  to  them  than  to  almost 
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any  other  large  industry.  It  was  all  they  could  do,  in 
most  cases,  to  continue  operation  with  many  sorts  of  com- 
petition bidding  hard  for  the  limited  traffic.  Bus  lines  were 
attracting  the  low- fare  group  of  passengers,  air  lines  were 
beginning  to  attract  the  high-fare  group  and  improved 
roads  and  tourist  courts  were  drawing  off  passengers  from 
all  classes.  Trucking  lines  had  grown  greatly  during  the 
early  '30's  and  air  express  had  made  great  strides,  reducing 
the  freight  volume  for  the  rails. 

Under  these  conditions,  with  bonded  indebtedness 
threatening  the  heartbeat  of  the  roads,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  executives  of  the  lines  to  consider  improve- 
ments. They  looked  on  new  equipment  as  luxuries  they 
could  not  afford. 

Pullman-Standard  reasoned  that  to  change  this  attitude, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  exert  public  pressure.  It  set  out 
to  make  new  railroad  equipment — and  particularly  stream- 
lined cars — so  popular  in  the  public's  imagination  that 
the  roads  would  have  to  buy  them  to  meet  popular  de- 
mand. They  were  certain  that  with  new,  comfortable, 
and  modern  equipment,  the  railroads  would  turn  back  the 
impending  threats  from  competition. 

The  situation  had  significant  social  implications.  If 
the  railroads  continued  to  lose  money,  many  of  them 
would  have  to  close  down,  with  resultant  hampering  of 
commerce  and  essential  travel.  The  bus  lines,  air  lines,  and 
truckers,  while  filling  a  necessary  place  in  our  economy, 
could  not  adequately  afford  all  the  services  of  the  rail- 
roads. It  was  essential,  therefore,  that  the  railroads  sur- 
vive, and  Pullman-Standard  felt  they  must  survive  under 
private  control,  rather  than  as  a  government  service. 

The  inertia  of  the  railroads,  then,  was  more  to  the  firm 
than  sales  resistance.  Accordingly,  the  effort  to  put  over 
modernization  was  more  than  a  sales  campaign. 
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Creating  Public  Demand 

Emphasizing  rejuvenation  of  the  railroads  became  the 
public  relations  policy.1  Creating  widespread  public  inter- 
est in  streamlined  trains  became  the  plan.  The  program 
was  laid  out  to  glorify  every  new  streamliner  that  went 
into  service,  and  the  publicity  carried  to  every  American 
reader,  radio  listener,  and  movie-goer  the  advantages  of 
this  modern  type  of  travel. 

The  first  all-streamlined  train,  the  Union  Pacific's  City 
of  Salina,  was  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Century  of  Prog- 
ress in  1933  and  widely  ballyhooed.  Whenever  a  new  train 
went  into  service,  newspapermen  from  the  entire  region 
served  by  the  line  were  taken  on  complimentary  trips. 
Movie  stars  and  other  notables  were  induced  to  ride  these 
trains  and  were  photographed  amid  luxurious  fittings. 
The  streamliners  were  pictured  as  palaces  on  wheels,  and 
caught  the  imagination  of  a  nation  which  always  loves 
functional  beauty  and  modern  machines. 

The  effect  was  not  only  to  build  up  the  traffic  for  the 
new  trains,  but  to  make  competitive  lines  painfully  aware 
of  the  contrast  their  equipment  presented.  To  compete 
in  seeking  public  approval,  it  became  necessary  that  they 
also  modernize. 

Publicity  on  the  trains  was  not  limited  to  the  regions 
they  served,  but  was  carefully  spread  to  other  regions 
where  no  streamliners  ran.  Train  riders  soon  began  to 
demand  modern  equipment,  and  they  got  it. 

Far  from  a  pressure  movement  to  force  the  railroads 
into  investments  they  did  not  want  to  make,  it  became 
evident  early  that  modernizing  was  economic  necessity  to 
the  lines.  The  reason  they  were  forced  to  get  new  equip- 
ment was  that  the  streamliners  were  attracting  the  busi- 

1See  chapter  19. 
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ness.  As  more  and  more  new  trains  went  into  operation, 
the  volume  of  traffic  handled  by  the  railroads  increased. 
It  was  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  entire  industry,  and  every 
line  that  bought  streamlined  equipment  benefited. 

Promotional  efforts  conducted  by  the  counsel  for  Pull- 
man-Standard did  not  seek  as  earnestly  as  usual  to  have 
the  company's  name  mentioned  in  all  stories  on  the  stream- 
lined trains.  Because  the  company  manufactured  72  per 
cent  of  all  such  equipment,  it  was  content  to  promote 
the  use  of  that  equipment  and  reap  its  own  share  of  the 
business. 

Revolutionary  Housing 

As  difficult  as  the  job  of  innovation  had  been  with  the 
depression-bound  railroads,  an  even  more  difficult  task  was 
popularizing  a  revolutionary  development  in  housing.  No 
other  important  phase  of  man's  material  life  has  changed 
so  little  through  the  centuries  as  the  house  he  lives  in. 
Except  for  the  church,  no  institution  has  been  so  shrouded 
in  sentimentality  and  conservatism.  Attempting  to  break 
through  the  wall  of  tradition  that  surrounded  the  tech- 
niques of  home-building  was  a  major  task. 

Through  about  ten  years  up  to  1943  a  number  of  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  build  homes  of  prefabricated 
sections,  which  would  be  made  in  a  factory  and  assembled 
at  the  site.  This  was  a  major  step  away  from  traditional 
methods,  and  after  a  difficult  period  of  sniping  and  scoffing 
by  the  entrenched  traditional  housers,  it  attracted  quite 
a  bit  of  attention.  The  prefabricated  house  industry,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  able  to  fulfill  its  original  promise — not 
because  it  broke  away  from  the  fold,  but  because  it  did 
not  break  away  enough. 

Since  before  Christ,  all  houses  had  been  built  piece  by 
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piece  on  the  site  of  its  final  use.  As  time  went  on  improve- 
ments were  developed  to  make  the  house  more  comfort- 
able, safer,  and  cleaner,  but  these  were  mere  trimmings. 
While  everything  else  in  common  use  in  the  United  States 
up  to  1940  was  turned  out  by  mass  production  on  as- 
sembly lines,  the  home  was  still  a  piece-by-piece  handi- 
craft product. 

As  a  result,  houses  were  expensive.  Fully  half  of  the 
people  in  this  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  could  never 
afford  to  own  a  decent  home.  While  automobiles  and 
radios  were  brought  within  reach  of  every  laboring  man, 
the  home — one  of  the  three  basic  necessities — remained 
a  luxury. 

The  prefabricators'  attempt  to  change  this  aimed  at 
reducing  cost  through  streamlining  production  methods 
and  reducing  on-site  labor.  Of  the  several  reasons  for  their 
failure  to  create  a  new  industry  to  cover  the  low-cost 
market,  the  most  important  was  their  inability  to  reduce 
the  cost  enough.  The  good  prefabricated  houses,  when 
ready  for  occupancy,  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  board- 
by-board  custom-built  houses,  and  therefore  still  were 
purchasable  only  by  the  upper  middle  class. 

Prefabrication  was  still  a  modified  piece-by-piece  con- 
struction. The  next  step  was  to  make  the  complete  house 
in  the  factory  and  eliminate  all  fabrication  at  the  site. 

This  was  done,  indirectly.  The  Palace  Corporation  in 
1939  was  a  large  manufacturer  of  trailer  coaches.  It 
acquired  the  rights  to  three  patents  held  by  William  B. 
Stout,  one  of  the  world's  great  industrial  designers,  for 
methods  of  expanding  trailers  into  units  three  times  the 
original  size.  This  involved  unfolding  wings  from  the 
center  section  to  create  extra  rooms.  The  center  section 
resembled  the  ordinary  trailer.    Palace  soon  was  making 
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only  expansible   trailers   and   quickly   dominated   the  in- 
dustry. 

When  defense  production  in  1940  brought  marked 
shifts  in  worker  population,  trailers  became  housing  for 
migrating  families.  The  expansible  trailer,  for  which  Pal- 
ace had  exclusive  rights,  provided  much  more  room  than 
the  other  types,  and  soon  Palace  was  expanding  its  pro- 
duction capacity.  When  the  government  entered  the 
trailer  housing  picture,  Palace  not  only  supplied  a  large 
portion  of  the  trailer  homes,  but  also  developed  mobile 
laundries,  toilet  units,  offices,  schools,  hospitals,  clinics, 
community  centers  and  stores. 

The  popularity  of  its  family-size  trailers,  which  it  was 
selling  to  the  government  for  less  than  $1800,  convinced 
Palace  that  a  factory-built  home,  using  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  expansibility,  could  be  produced  in  large  volumes 
at  very  low  cost  to  meet  the  demand  for  houses  among 
the  millions  of  families  who  could  not  buy  any  other 
type  of  home. 

Accordingly,  when  the  needs  of  the  federal  housing 
program  shifted  from  mobility  and  speed  to  comfortable 
full-sized  homes,  Palace  was  eager  to  shift  its  production 
from  expansible  trailers  to  factory-built  houses.  Meeting 
standards  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  it 
turned  out  an  expansible  five-room  bungalow  that  met 
all  previous  government  housing  problems  and  yet  sold 
at  a  lower  cost  than  any  family-type  dwelling  previously 
used.  Going  further,  D.  D.  Arehart,  the  firm's  founder 
and  president,  developed  improved  models  as  guides  to 
postwar  production.  The  result  was  the  conviction  that 
a  five-room  house  could  be  made  available,  with  basic 
furnishings  and  all  fixtures,  for  $3,000  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 
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Planning  the  Appeal  to  the  Public 

At  the  point  where  the  firm  shifted  its  production  from 
trailers  to  factory-built  houses,  it  undertook  a  public  rela- 
tions program.  With  the  aid  of  the  counsel,  an  outline 
was  made  of  the  problems  to  be  met  and  the  steps  to  be 
followed.    The  major  problems  were: 

1.  Interesting  the  public  in  this  new  type  of  housing, 
overcoming  prejudices  against  innovations,  and  picturing 
the  advantages  of  factory-built  houses  to  the  purchaser 
and  to  society. 

■2.  Establishing  the  Palace  name  as  a  leader  and  author- 
ity in  the  housing  industry. 

3.  Whetting  the  public's  curiosity  about  the  wonders 
of  this  type  of  housing. 

4.  Selling  women  on  the  "servantless"  house,  in  which 
modern  devices  and  compactness  make  housekeeping  easy. 

5.  Interesting  men  with  business  ability  and  capital  to 
become  distributors  of  Palace  products. 

Since  this  program  is  still  under  way,  other  important 
problems  which  were  also  outlined  cannot  be  mentioned. 

In  general,  anything  really  new  and  significant  can  be 
promoted  easily  through  publicity.  It  is  the  program 
behind  the  public  relations  of  the  innovation,  like  Mor- 
gan's airplane,2  that  requires  sound  thinking  and  planning. 
It  is  simple  to  interest  the  public  in  a  combination  plane 
and  auto,  for  instance,  but  something  else  to  analyze  the 
problems  of  its  acceptance,  integrate  the  product  with  the 
social  system  into  which  it  must  fit,  and  gauge  the  place 
it  will  take  after  it  is  established. 

Because  there  are  so  many  intangibles  involved,  this 
type  of  program  is  more  difficult  than  others;  but  its  suc- 
cess is  gratifying  and  a  tribute  to  the  counsel's  mettle. 

2  Chapter  2. 


CHAPTER  10 
OVERCOMING  PREJUDICES 

WE  HAVE  considered  the  problems  of  enhancing 
the  prestige,  stability,  and  sales  volumes  of  clients, 
which  entail  activities  designed  to  broaden  public  recog- 
nition and  appreciation.  Such  accounts  usually  begin  with 
the  realization  that  what  needs  to  be  corrected  is  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  public  information  about  the  clients. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the  client  is  very 
much  in  the  public  mind  in  unfavorable  connections. 
These  situations  demand  not  only  the  normal  presentation 
of  the  client's  virtues  but  the  elimination  of  the.  prejudices 
created  by  previous  errors  or  popular  misconceptions.  It 
is  necessary  to  guide  the  client  to  a  policy  which  will 
attract  esteem  and  systematically  to  break  down  ill  will 
at  the  same  time  that  good  will  is  built  up. 

Unfavorable  Reputations 

In  this  type  of  public  relations  program  the  task  is  far 
more  difficult,  for  the  public  tends  to  remember  its  prej- 
udices far  longer  than  the  good  features  of  an  individual 
or  an  organization. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  for  instance,  suffered 
a  devastating  loss  of  prestige  during  the  first  year  of  de- 
pression. He  was  popularly  blamed  for  the  crash  of  the 
stock  market,  the  inability  of  the  federal  government  to 
take  aggressive  action  against  unemployment,  and  the 
increasing  panic  that  gripped  business.  Although  he  spent 
the  remaining  two  years  of  his  term  attempting  to  explain 
to  the  public  that  these  phenomena  were  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  the  White  House,  he  failed.   So  low  was  his  prestige, 
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in  fact,  that  even  after  President  Roosevelt  stemmed  the 
tide  with  methods  largely  programmed  by  Hoover,  and 
the  former  President  in  later  years  proved  to  be  sound  in 
his  thinking  on  industrial  and  international  problems,  he 
was  still  regarded  by  the  general  public  as  ineffectual. 

In  the  case  of  King  Carol  of  Rumania,  a  greater  degree 
of  success  was  achieved  by  counter  measures.  After  a  long 
career  marked  by  frequent  scandals  involving  corruption, 
illicit  love  affairs,  abdications,  intrigue,  and  apparent 
treachery,  Carol  again  turned  his  throne  over  to  his  son 
and  fled  with  his  mistress,  Magda  Lupescu,  to  Mexico — 
one  of  the  few  nations  which  would  give  him  asylum. 

Although  he  managed  to  take  with  him  a  comfortable 
fortune,  it  was  not  so  large  as  he  would  have  liked.  And 
when  Rumania  was  included  among  the  Axis  nations  upon 
which  the  United  States  declared  war,  huge  Rumanian 
assets  were  tied  up  in  this  country,  which  Carol  felt  he 
could  claim  as  the  legal  head  of  his  nation. 

Since  he  could  not  get  the  right  to  enter  the  United 
States  because  of  the  low  state  of  his  prestige,  however,  he 
engaged  a  public  relations  counsel  to  improve  his  standing. 

The  first  step  was  a  complete  change  in  the  twice-abdi- 
cated monarch's  policy.  Carol  began  openly  to  oppose 
the  Axis  and  to  express  faith  in  the  Allied  victory.  He 
became  more  accessible  to  the  press,  and  Mme.  Lupescu 
acquired  the  dignity  of  reserve. 

This  change  plus  the  events  of  time  worked  so  well  that 
when  finally  Rumania  evicted  Hitler's  troops  and  took  up 
arms  against  Germany,  Carol's  comments  were  given 
lengthy  and  favorable  audience  in  American  newspapers 
which  only  a  year  before  had  listed  him  among  the  world's 
outstanding  outcasts.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in 
his  ultimate  aim  of  gaining  access  to  frozen  Rumanian 
assets  in  the  United  States. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5.  The  prestige  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  younger,  was  at  a  low 
level  during  his  investigation  by  the  Senate  in  1933.  Then  an  alert  circus  em- 
ployee placed  a  midget  on  his  knee,  the  financier  smiled,  the  camera  clicked. 
This  picture  of  the  human  side  of  a  widely  berated  man  gave  a  marked  boost  to 
his  popularity  and  helped  erase  the  memories  of  his  firm's  part  in  the  pre- 
depression  financial  maneuvers. 
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Although  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  isolated  cases 
where  a  public  relations  counsel  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  degree  of  public  acceptance  for  a  not  entirely  worthy 
subject  it  is  illustrative  of  how  prejudices  may  be  over- 
come. Other  examples,  on  smaller  scales,  give  more  indi- 
cation of  what  can  be  done. 

Combatting  Misconceptions 

Bernays1  tells  of  the  New  York  hotel  that  faced  serious 
losses  in  patronage  because  of  a  mysterious  rumor  that  it 
was  about  to  close.  Without  ever  appearing  in  print,  this 
report  spread  across  the  country  and  reservations  made 
far  in  advance  were  cancelled  while  new  reservations  fell 
off  sharply. 

Unable  to  trace  the  source  of  the  rumor,  the  manager 
of  the  hotel  engaged  a  public  relations  counsel  to  check 
its  effects.  Realizing  that  denial  would  do  no  good,  the 
counsel  studied  the  setup  of  the  hotel  and  hit  on  its  out- 
standing feature  —  the  international  reputation  of  its 
maitre  d'hotel.  He  advised  the  manager  to  give  the  maitre 
d'hotel  a  new  long-term  contract  at  his  same  salary,  which 
was  large  enough  to  attract  interest.  This  was  done  and 
the  new  contract  was  publicized  widely.  Patrons  who 
read  about  it  realized  that  if  the  hotel  were  about  to  close 
this  new  obligation  would  not  have  been  undertaken,  and 
reserved  rooms  there  the  next  time  they  came  to  New 
York.  , 

Overcoming  Indifference 

Often  the  undesirable  opinion  is  more  truly  a  negative 
attitude,  which  can  be  just  as  damaging  and  even  more 
difficult  to  combat. 


Edward  L.  Bernays,  Crystallizing  Public  Opinion. 
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During  the  1920's  college  campuses  were  the  breeding 
ground  of  fads  and  habits  that  had  widespread  effect  on 
all  American  life.  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  clothing  that 
caught  on  with  the  collegians  soon  were  popular  with  high 
school  youngsters  and  older  people  as  well.  When  it  be- 
came stylish  to  walk  about  campus  in  all  seasons  without 
a  hat,  millions  of  other  Americans  went  hatless.  The 
result  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  market  for  men's  and 
women's  hats,  with  a  resulting  threat  to  the  manufac- 
turers. 

The  industry's  public  relations  counsel  undertook  a 
campaign  of  counter-styling.  They  publicized  well- 
known  men  and  women  in  their  attractive  headwear,  got 
stories  on  hats  into  the  news  through  stunt  stories  and 
planned  events,  used  movie  stars  as  models  for  pictures 
of  hats  in  the  beauty  columns  of  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers, held  style  shows  of  the  season's  hats  for  the  news- 
reels,  publicized  the  opinions  of  doctors  on  the  dangers  of 
going  hatless  in  bad  weather,  and  used  advertising  to 
appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  public  with  their  products. 

The  result  was  a  revitalization  of  the  industry  which 
lasted  until  babushkas  and  fascinators  recently  invaded 
the  women's  market. 

Bicycles  were  on  the  way  out,  a  few  years  ago,  because 
they  were  identified  with  the  horse  and  buggy  days.  The 
public  relations  program  for  this  industry  made  the  bicycle 
an  entirely  new  instrument — a  source  of  exercise,  of  recre- 
ation, of  group  association,  instead  of  mere  transporta- 
tion. Again  the  example  of  Hollywood  beauties  and  pop- 
ular radio  stars  was  used,  bicycle  riding  clubs  were  organ- 
ized, city  parks  were  urged  to  hold  bicycle  races.  When 
the  war  came  there  were  more  bicycles  in  use  than  ever 
before. 
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These  are  examples  of  public  relations  in  use  as  sales 
promotion  to  correct  popular  misconception  or  neg- 
ativism. Although  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the 
deep-set  emotional  feeling  surrounding  the  depression, 
Herbert  Hoover  could  ever  have  regained  popular  esteem, 
in  these  other  cases  it  is  seen  that  the  public  can  be  rewon 
and  a  misconception  corrected — always  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  opinion  is  misconception.  It  is  very  rare 
for  a  truly  outmoded  product  to  regain  its  market;  and 
while  there  have  been  occasions  when  public  opinion  was 
changed  to  favor  men  and  industries  whose  morals  had  not, 
most  such  successful  efforts  have  been  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals, products,  and  organizations  which  were  wronged 
by  prejudice  or  quirks  of  fashion. 

The  Truth  as  a  Remedy 

We  have  seen2  how  the  trailer  industry  overcame  the 
misconception  that  all  trailer  communities  were  uninhab- 
itable and  social  liabilities.  Here  the  only  weapon  against 
prejudice  was  truth.  Usually  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Essentially,  all  the  prejudices  that  beset  mankind  are  aller- 
gic to  truth  and  would  soon  die  if  sufficiently  exposed  to  it. 

Enlightened  management  recognizes  this.  The  big  in- 
dustries of  the  robber  baron  era — steel,  oil,  railroads — are 
today  among  the  most  outspoken  of  all  industries.  They 
tell  everything  the  public  wants  to  know  about  them, 
and  consider  the  cost  a  good  investment.  As  a  result  the 
old  suspicions  are  nearly  all  gone.  The  public  knows  what 
they  do  and  believes  and  respects  their  integrity,  even 
when  they  disagree  with  their  policies.  Releasing  the  facts 
lifts  the  shadowy  curtain  of  prejudice  for  business  as  well 
as  for  races  and  nations. 

2  Chapter   7. 
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What  Ivy  Lee  did  to  help  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr., 
overcome  the  public's  antipathy  after  the  muckraking 
period  is  probably  the  best-known  case  history  in  the 
public  relations  profession.  The  little  tricks  of  giving 
dimes  to  waifs,  endowing  a  great  university,  setting  up  a 
research  foundation  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  all 
mankind,  and  similar  philanthropies  were  the  colorful  and 
spectacular  phases.  But  equally  important  was  the  new 
attitude  of  respect  for  public  opinion  that  Rockefeller 
acquired.  Under  Lee,  the  oil  magnate  not  only  became 
a  kindly  old  man  but  his  enterprises  became  open  books 
to  the  public. 


McKesson  and  Robbins 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  recent  case  of  sound  public 
relations  rescuing  an  organization 'from  disaster  was  the 
handling  of  the  McKesson  and  Robbins  scandal  of  1938- 
40.  William  H.  Baldwin  and  Brewster  S.  Beach  of  Bald- 
win, Beach  and  Mermey,3  New  York,  told  in  the  June, 
1940,  issue  of  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  what  had 
been  done. 

In  December,  1938,  the  firm  of  McKesson  and  Rob- 
bins, the  nation's  largest  distributor  of  drugs  and  liquors, 
was  jolted  by  a  series  of  shocks:  discovery  of  manipulation 
in  its  books,  court  proceedings,  public  accusations  of 
adulterated  products,  and  finally  the  suicide  of  its  pres- 
ident, F.  Donald  Coster,  who  was  unmasked  as  the  former 
convict  Philip  Musica  and  falsifier  of  the  company's 
finances. 

Along  with  this  barrage  of  shocks  came  rumors  and 
newspaper  sensations.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  com- 
pany could  survive  the  deflation  of  public  confidence. 


Now  Baldwin  and  Mermey. 
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The  organization  was  then  a  loose  federation  of  sixty- 
six  local  wholesale  houses  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  danger  was  that  these  would  break  away  and  choose 
to  operate  separately,  as  all  of  them  had  before  1928. 

William  J.  Wardall,  who  was  appointed  trustee  by  the 
court,  took  the  first  step  to  foster  good  public  relations 
by  announcing  that  he  intended  to  carry  on  the  business 
rather  than  to  dissolve  it.  Then,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
confidence  of  the  trade  and  the  public  were  essential  if 
the  company  were  to  survive,  he  engaged  Baldwin,  Beach 
and  Mermey  as  public  relations  counsel. 

Although  the  drug  trade  press  had  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  McKesson  and  Robbins,  the  daily  press  was  mak- 
ing a  Roman  holiday  of  the  case  and  using  the  criminal 
aspects  for  their  news  emphasis.  It  was  imperative  that 
constructive  news  get  into  circulation  quickly. 

Yet  the  basic  materials  for  restoring  confidence — an 
extensive  audit  of  the  company's  books  and  an  engineer's 
study  of  stocks  and  assets — would  not  be  ready  for  some 
time.  To  fill  the  gap,  the  firm  played  up  the  respect 
enjoyed  by  each  member  firm  in  its  own  locality,  being 
careful  not  to  overplay  it  so  that  these  components  would 
break  away  from  the  whole.  This  practice  was  so  success- 
ful that  by  1940  McKesson  and  Robbins  was  a  much  more 
closely  knit  organization  than  before. 

The  problem  was  not  simply  one  of  stimulating  con- 
structive news,  however;  so  long  as  the  Coster-Musica 
denouement  held  public  attention,  it  was  fair  prey  for  the 
magazine  writers  and  the  movies,  as  well  as  the  daily  news- 
papers. The  problem  of  adulterated  products,  which  was 
due  to  misunderstanding  of  routine  procedures,  was  solved 
by  getting  an  explanatory  statement  from  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The   magazine   writers   were   given   full   co-operation; 
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they  were  given  so  much  help,  in  fact,  that  they  readily 
got  the  whole  story  and  thereby  realized  that  it  was  not  as 
"hot"  as  they  had  thought  it  was. 

Two  motion  picture  producers  who  had  begun  work 
on  thrillers  with  the  Coster-Musica  incident  as  the  theme 
were  discouraged  when  several  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  pharmaceuticals  joined  with  the  McKesson  trus- 
tee in  pointing  out  to  them  and  to  the  Hays  office  that 
dramatic  exploitation  of  what  was  solely  a  financial  crime 
might  well  undermine  public  confidence  in  all  drugs  and 
thereby  offend  sound  public  policy. 

Next  a  display  advertisement  was  run  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  sixty-six  cities  where  McKesson  wholesale 
houses  were  located.  Headed  "Facts  about  McKesson  and 
Robbins,"  it  emphasized  that  the  fraud  had  no  relation 
to  the  company's  essential  services  "which  are  continuing 
on  a  sound  basis  and  without  interruption."  In  many 
instances  newspaper  publishers  sent  advance  proofs  to  all 
the  druggists  in  their  cities,  citing  the  high  reputation  of 
the  company  and  calling  attention  to  the  quality  of  Mc- 
Kesson-manufactured  products  as  well  as  of  other  mer- 
chandise it  distributed. 

At  the  same  time,  advertisements  were  run  in  the  trade 
publications  of  the  drug  field;  and  many  local  druggists 
ran  ads  testifying  to  their  faith  in  McKesson  and  Robbins' 
integrity. 

Using  the  Facts  To  Build  Confidence 

By  this  time  two  other  sources  of  favorable  publicity 
were  ready:  the  facts  found  by  the  auditors  and  engineers 
in  the  course  of  the  most  searching  and  comprehensive 
investigation  ever  made  of  an  American  corporation  of 
this  type;   and  the  sales  and  earnings  figures  under  the 
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trusteeship.  Once  these  authenticated  facts  became  avail- 
able, periodic  releases  were  planned.  Statements  by  the 
trustee  told  of  what  had  been  accomplished,  rather  than 
what  he  planned.  As  a  result,  editorial  writers  and  finan- 
cial editors  were  inspired  to  comment  on  the  favorable 
turn  of  what  had  loomed  as  a  major  business  catastrophe. 
In  less  than  six  months,  McKesson  and  Robbins  had  turned 
the  corner  psychologically  as  well  as  statistically. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  under  the  trustee,  the  firm 
had  the  best  sales  and  earnings  record  in  its  history. 

Other  aspects  of  the  public  relations  policy  were  also 
important,  although  they  did  not  enter  into  the  broad 
activities  already  mentioned.  The  trustee  and  his  counsel 
always  answered  all  questions  and  reached  all  decisions 
very  quickly,  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  stalling  or  evasion, 
even  though  time  for  consideration  might  have  been  wise. 
Politicians  and  advertising  solicitors  who  attempted  to  use 
business  blackmail  during  the  critical  period  were  handled 
firmly  and  tactfully.  The  company  presented  an  extensive 
display  of  its  products  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  at  a  time  when  the  general  public 
still  was  suspicious  of  these  products,  and  the  AMA  gave 
McKesson  and  Robbins  a  cordial  reception.  A  profusely 
illustrated  brochure  titled  "A  Camera  Tour  through  the 
McKesson  Laboratories,"  was  prepared  for  distribution  to 
doctors  and  druggists  to  show  the  research  and  laboratory 
control  behind  the  firm's  products. 

Sound  public  relations  met  this  great  crisis  squarely  and 
effectively,  and  showed  all  America  that  they  had  the 
wrong  opinions  of  McKesson  and  Robbins. 

Castoria 

Although  they  are  seldom  so  critical  as  McKesson  and 
Robbins'  predicament,  other  organizations  encounter  un- 
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fortunate  conditions  that  injure  their  reputations.  Many 
firms  had  to  make  changes  in  the  formulas  of  their  prod- 
ucts due  to  wartime  shortages  of  materials,  but  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Castoria  were  unlucky  enough  to  run  into 
an  unpredictable  and  mysterious  difficulty.  The  ingredi- 
ent they  used  to  replace  a  scarce  material  worked  perfectly 
under  tests  and  showed  no  new  effects  before  bottling. 
But  when  the  bottles  rested  a  while  on  druggists'  shelves 
it  changed,  and  many  children  who  took  the  medicine 
became  ill. 

Confronted  with  what  could  have  been  a  fatal  scandal, 
the  manufacturers  faced  the  problem  squarely.  Large 
advertisements  were  run  in  newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
try urging  everyone  who  had  bought  a  bottle  of  Castoria 
since  the  date  of  the  change  in  formula  to  return  it  with- 
out further  use  and  receive  a  full  refund.  The  entire  story 
was  told  frankly,  and  the  help  of  druggists  was  solicited. 
This  meant  not  only  advertising  its  own  problem  widely 
but  having  a  rather  long  period-  when  no  Castoria  would 
be  on  any  drugstore  shelf  until  the  fault  could  be  found 
and  corrected.  However,  the  public  accepted  the  com- 
pany's frankness  with  good  grace  and  the  reputation  of 
the  product  was  saved. 

A  poisonous  drop  of  misinformation  may  spread 
through  a  whole  well  of  circumstances  unless  a  purifying 
agent,  in  the  form  of  truth  or  dressed-up  fact,  is  added 
in  time. 

As  in  the  case  of  misunderstood  individuals,  a  corpora- 
tion or  an  association  gets  little  response  when  it  says, 
"You've  got  me  wrong!"  But  if  it  acts  to  prove  it  is 
misunderstood  and  makes  a  convincing  showing,  the  public 
is  likely  to  forget  its  old  feelings  and  accept  the  organi- 
zation on  a  friendly  basis. 


CHAPTER  11 
THE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

SINCE  the  public  relations  problems  of  an  association 
are  markedly  different  from  those  of  other  organiza- 
tions, they  merit  special  attention  in  any  study  of  the 
public  relations  profession.  An  association  is  more  than 
an  entity  composed  only  of  autonomous  organizations; 
it  is  in  many  respects  an  entity  in  itself. 

Setting  up  a  public  relations  program  for  such  a  group, 
therefore,  requires  consideration  of  its  nature  as  the  con- 
trolled creation  of  its  components,  and  as  an  organization 
capable  of  its  own  activities. 

The  Association's  Function 

As  a  conglomerate  body,  the  association  requires  a  pro- 
gram designed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  members. 
Nothing  it  does  can  be  intended  for  the  advantage  of 
some.  Especially  in  associations  whose  members  are  com- 
petitors, impartiality  is  mandatory. 

The  public  relations  problem  of  the  association,  then, 
is  twofold:  its  own  standing  with  the  members  and  its 
position  as  agent  for  the  industry. 

For  the  members  the  association  must  offer  service.  As 
its  counsel,  the  public  relations  man  must  recognize  the 
needs  for  service,  recommend  means  of  affording  it,  and 
participate  in  methods  to  provide  it. 

Most  associations  should  have  a  central  research  center 
where  materials  and  methods  employed  in  the  industry 
may  be  tested  and  improved.  The  American  Institute  of 
Laundering,  for  instance,  is  a  research  group  supported 
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by  the  laundry  industry.  It  tests  fabrics,  devises  launder- 
ing methods,  improves  equipment,  and  simplifies  office 
procedures  for  the  benefit  of  all  member  laundries. 
Through  its  activities  the  industry  is  able  to  progress  and 
provide  better  and  cheaper  service  for  the  customers. 

Every  association  can  benefit  from  such  a  centralized 
clearinghouse.  While  few  individual  firms  can  afford  to 
carry  on  full-scale  research  projects,  jointly  they  can 
sponsor  projects  that  will  be  beneficial  to  all. 

Direct  approach  to  the  public  the  association  wants  to 
influence  is  another  service  that  ought  to  be  offered.  Not 
only  is  centralized  handling  of  information  leaflets  and 
the  like  more  economical,  but  the  prestige  and  responsi- 
bility of  an  industry-wide  body  has  greater  influence  than 
the  name  of  any  individual  firm. 

The  laundry  industry,  for  instance,  issues  groups  of 
"bundle  stuffers"  which  individual  laundryowners  may 
buy  for  distribution  to  their  customers.  Bearing  the  name 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Laundering  as  well  as  the 
local  businessman,  these  explain  to  the  customer  some 
phase  of  the  service  he  is  getting. 

Similarly,  centralized  handling  of  payroll  inserts  for 
employees  can  be  an  association  function.  Distribution 
to  government  officials,  in  Washington  and  in  all  regions, 
of  informative  material  on  the  functions  of  the  industry 
has  become  a  primary  function  of  the  association  during 
the  war. 

Providing  Service  to  Members 

The  counsel  will  recommend,  in  most  cases,  that  other 
co-ordinated  services  be  set  up  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  members.  A  legal  service,  to  which  each  member  can 
direct  problems  of  an  industry  nature,  permits  the  member 
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to  save  on  his  legal  expenses  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides test  cases  for  the  assistance  of  all  others.  A  member, 
for  instance,  who  encounters  a  new  problem  involving 
the  wage-and-hour  law  may  get  assistance  from  the  legal 
bureau  of  the  association;  and  when  the  case  has  been 
concluded  the  other  members  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
experience. 

A  tax  service  to  establish  permissible  deductions,  appli- 
cable rates,  and  other  problems  affecting  all  members  of 
an  industry  is  another  worthwhile  service  of  the  associa- 
tion. Like  the  legal  service,  it  is  a  public  relations  prob- 
lem inasmuch  as  it  is  part  of  the  industry's  dealings  with 
a  government  that  represents  the  public. 

The  war  gave  impetus  to  the  practice  of  issuing  peri- 
odical bulletins  on  governmental  rulings  affecting  the 
industry.  Today  virtually  every  national  association  and 
many  local  ones  inform  their  memberships  immediately 
of  any  rulings  that  affect  them.  Because  this  enables  the 
member  to  deal  wisely  with  the  government  and  avoid 
any  unfavorable  actions  because  of  misinformation,  it  is 
an  important  phase  of  the  public  relations  effort  for  the 
association.  In  many  cases  the  counsel  will  find  it  advis- 
able to  make  the  issuance  of  these  bulletins  a  function  of 
his  own  organization. 

When  a  government  ruling  has  such  important  impli- 
cations for  the  industry  that  the  membership  will  feel  it 
must  oppose  it,  the  widespread  distribution  of  information 
on  the  subject  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  effort  by  the 
counsel  in  carrying  the  industry's  appeal  to  the  public. 
When  he  is  seeking  to  influence  the  public  to  favor  the 
industry's  position  in  such  a  dispute,  it  is  obviously  essen- 
tial that  every  member  of  the  industry  understand  the 
issue  at  stake  and  the  association's  stand. 
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Building  Association  Membership 

Every  service  that  the  association  provides  can  be  used 
as  an  attraction  to  new  members.  Since  its  strength  lies 
in  the  ability  to  speak  for  the  entire  industry,  every  asso- 
ciation needs  the  greatest  possible  number  of  acceptable 
members.  An  organization  representing  30  per  cent  of 
the  volume  in  its  industry  cannot  have  the  influence  of 
one  with  80  per  cent  representation  or  higher.  More  than 
a  financial  matter,  extent  of  membership  is  an  invaluable 
requirement  of  a  successful  public  relations  campaign. 

Occasionally  the  association  will  add  advertising  to  its 
functions,  when  the  public  it  must  influence  is  to  be  met 
quickly  and  directly  with  a  specific  message  that  must  be 
told  in  a  specific  way.  The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads has  been  the  most  active  trade  group  to  use  this  serv- 
ice for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  Its  advertisements  on 
the  work  of  the  railroads  in  the  war  effort  were  excellent 
public  relations  items  which  drew  good  results. 

The  public  relations  counsel  will  often  advise  a  labor 
relations  service  for  the  association  to  be  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  legal  service.  Especially  in  an  association 
representing  small  businesses,  such  as  retail  stores,  this 
centralized  service  will  enable  each  member  to  keep  his 
employees  friendly,  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  industry  as 
well  as  himself. 

There  will  be  times  when  the  counsel  will  recommend 
the  formation  of  groups  like  baking  classes  to  promote 
a  flour  manufacturers'  association.  These  classes  could 
conduct  free  weekly  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  audi- 
toriums or  theaters,  issue  recipe  books  and  seasonal  sug- 
gestions for  bakery,  give  criticism  to  individual  women's 
baking  efforts,  promote  discussions  of  baking  in  women's 
clubs,  and  so  forth. 
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He  may  also  conduct  contests  to  familiarize  the  prod- 
ucts, offering  samples  of  the  product  as  prizes.  A  plumb- 
ers' association  might  be  urged  to  conduct  a  contest  for 
the  best-planned  bathroom,  with  the  winner  getting  a 
bathroom  similar  to  his  design. 

Other  products  and  other  occasions  may  suggest  dif- 
ferent types  'of  promotion.  Whenever  he  believes  the 
benefits  will  justify  the  expense  and  effort,  the  counsel 
will  recommend  they  be  used. 

For  virtually  all  of  these  services,  the  counsel  will  make 
recommendations  and  merely  guide  activities.  His  only 
actual  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  association  will 
be  dissemination  of  information.  Publicity  and  related 
activities  such  as  speeches,  leaflets,  and  some  other  types 
of  printed  matter  will  be  conducted  from  his  agency. 

Typical  Public  Relations  Program 

By  its  nature,  the  association  presents  a  different  prob- 
lem for  the  counsel  than  the  corporation,  the  propaganda 
group,  or  the  individual.  His  procedure  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  every  instance,  but  the  activities  will  follow 
some  lines  closely  enough  to  permit  outlining  a  typical 
program. 

1.  For  almost  every  trade  group,  the  immediate  need 
from  publicity  is  its  establishment  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  the  members,  and  the  government.  The  first  goal 
is  prestige;  with  it  all  else  comes  easier,  without  it  the 
struggle  will  be  tough.  As  a  spokesman  for  its  industry, 
the  association's  statements  will  be  weighed  by  editors 
and  the  public  on  the  basis  of  its  authority.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  choosy  about  who  influences  their  opin- 
ions; they  want  to  know  who  says  something,  what  gives 
him  the  right  to  say  it,  and  how  reliable  he  is.    Henry 
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Kaiser's  opinions  on  shipbuilding  will  be  respected,  while 
Sam  Brown's  will  not.  Kaiser  has  spent  several  years  estab- 
lishing his  reputation  as  a  shipbuilder,  and  though  Brown 
may  be  an  excellent  shipwright  nobody  knows  it. 

Authority  and  respect,  then,  spring  from  prestige — 
and  prestige  must  be  earned.  The  association  must  famil- 
iarize its  name,  frequently  provide  factual  information 
and  figures  on  its  industry  which  indicate  it  knows 
whereof  it  speaks,  and  assume  the  right  to  speak  for  its 
industry  in  every  instance  where  the  industry  is  discussed. 

Gaining  prestige  in  this  way  will  require  other  activi- 
ties, included  in  following  points. 

2.  Often,  becoming  an  industry's  spokesman  will  re- 
quire the  development  of  facts  to  speak  about.  So  the 
counsel  will  conduct  surveys  on  the  business  and  publicize 
the  results.  A  bakery  association  may  reveal  a  survey 
showing  that  only  1 1  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
still  bake  their  own  bread.  Today  the  initial  purpose  of 
most  industry-sponsored  surveys  is  the  publicity  to  be 
derived. 

Other  speaking  points  may  be  predictions  on  the  indus- 
try. The  rubber  manufacturers'  association,  for  instance, 
can  survey  its  members  and  announce  that  the  postwar 
automobile  tire  will  contain  65  per  cent  synthetic  rubber 
and  will  last  ninety  thousand  miles. 

Also,  statistics  may  be  developed  to  tie  in  with  current 
news  events.  The  Chicago  plumbers'  association  may  come 
out  during  a  period  of  unusual  water  pollution  with  a 
study  of  the  extent  of  deteriorated  water  pipes  in  the  city. 

3.  Similarly,  the  association  may  do  things  that  make 
news.  Awards  for  various  benefits  may  be  presented,  exhi- 
bitions may  be  made,  unusual  contributions  may  be  offered 
to  various  causes.    The  bakers'  association,   for  instance, 
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may  supply  all  the  cakes  and  pies  for  a  disabled  veterans' 
Christmas  party. 

4.  The  normal  operations  of  the  association,  of  course, 
will  be  reported  as  well  as  possible.  This  routine  covering 
of  events  can  often  do  more  to  establish  an  active  asso- 
ciation than  any  other  activity. 

5.  The  conventions  of  the  group  are  exploited  to  their 
fullest  possibility.  They  represent  an  event,  an  actual 
occurrence  that  gives  timeliness  to  any  expression  of  opin- 
ion or  group  activity  which  without  such  a  definite 
occasion  would  lack  newsworthiness.  The  president's 
statement  issued  as  an  ordinary  release  may  attract  little 
attention,  but  as  his  address  to  the  annual  convention  it 
will  get  a  real  hearing.  The  methods  of  capitalizing  on 
conventions  are  outlined  in  chapter  19. 

6.  Thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  industry  will 
uncover  interesting  and  colorful  items  that  lend  them- 
selves for  magazine  articles  and  feature  stories.  The  linen 
supply  industry,  for  instance,  rents  cotton  articles  and  no 
linens,  but  derives  its  name  from  the  business'  birth  in 
Vienna,  where  real  linen  was  the  common  fabric.  As  a 
result,  American  women  refer  to  their  cotton  sheets, 
tablecloths,  and  towels  as  "linens." 

It  is  important  in  this  type  of  searching  not  to  single 
out  any  one  member  of  the  association.  A  story  that  pro- 
motes one  firm,  no  matter  how  effective  it  may  be  for  the 
entire  industry,  will  antagonize  competitors.  Members 
tend  to  remember  such  "slights"  much  longer  and  more 
clearly  than  satisfying  results.  The  job  of  publicizing 
any  one  firm  must  be  left  to  the  firm. 

7.  Officers  of  the  association  should  be  scheduled  for 
frequent  speaking  engagements,  over  as  wide  an  area  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  the  direct  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation by  the  talks,   they  provide  added  opportunities 
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for  publicity.  An  interesting  speech  before  a  local  group 
on  a  timely  subject  is  always  legitimate  news.  In  many 
cases,  the  counsel's  staff  will  help  write  the  talks. 

8.  Most  of  the  publicity,  probably,  will  be  aimed  at 
promoting  the  product  or  service  sold  by  members.  This 
will  take  a  different  form  with  every  organization,  since 
every  product  requires  a  new  approach.  Good  examples 
of  such  programs,  however,  have  been  outlined  previously.1 

9.  Replying  to  criticism  and  misinformation  appearing 
in  print  or  otherwise  broadcast  can  be  another  very  im- 
portant task  for  the  publicity  man.  A  brewers'  associa- 
tion, for  instance,  can  keep  one  person  occupied  with 
corrections  and  defenses  for  all  stories  putting  taverns  in 
a  bad  light  or  smearing  beer  with  a  broad  brush  intended 
for  hard  liquor. 

10.  Anticipation  of  news  events  can  often  provide  bet- 
ter results  than  almost  any  other  approach.  If  the  brew- 
ers, for  instance,  know  that  a  Senate  investigation  of  their 
industry  is  pending,  the  association  can  send  material  on 
its  position  to  newspapers,  columnists,  radio  commenta- 
tors, and  free-lance  writers,  with  the  notation  that  they 
may  be  interested  in  it  should  the  subject  become  news. 
These  reporters  often  welcome  handy  information  that 
is  available, as  soon  as  a  story  breaks. 

The  Counsel  and  the  Association 

Aside  from  the  plans,  services,  and  publicity  activities 
of  the  counsel  for  the  association,  he  has  the  matter  of 
his  own  relations  with  the  group  to  nurse  with  constant 
care.  Instead  of  the  three  or  four  executives  he  deals  with 
in  a  corporation,  there  are  scores  or  hundreds  of  members 
who  must  be  convinced  that  the  program  is  benefiting 
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them.  The  mortality  rate  of  association  accounts  is  usually 
considerably  higher  than  with  corporations,  propaganda 
groups,  or  individuals  for  this  reason.  Word  of  mouth 
dissatisfaction  among  the  members  can  oust  a  counsel  even 
when  the  officials  of  the  organization  with  whom  he  deals 
directly  are  entirely  pleased  with  results. 

It  behooves  the  counsel,  then,  to  set  up  a  workable 
procedure  and  follow  it  carefully.  He  will,  first,  see  that 
a  responsible  representative  of  the  association  is  his  direct 
contact.  This  will  be  either  the  executive  secretary  or 
the  chairman  of  the  public  relations  committee  in  most 
cases.  Behind  this  person  should  be  a  small,  easily  reached 
group  that  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  general  member- 
ship. These  men  will  consult  with  the  executive  secretary 
or  committe  chairman  at  frequent  intervals. 

This  arrangement  permits  the  counsel  to  have  a  definite 
source  of  information  and  overseer  in  the  one  person,  and 
a  sounding  board  of  member-opinion  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Additionally,  he  will  keep  the  association's  board  of 
directors  constantly  informed  on  events.  These  men  vote 
to  retain  him  and  allocate  the  money  for  his  fee;  they 
must  know  what  is  being  done. 

Even  with  these  precautions,  the  counsel  will  send  re- 
ports on  his  work  and  planographs  of  clippings  or  copies 
of  prepared  leaflets  to  the  members  at  least  every  two  or 
three  months.  The  men  in  the  hinterlands  will  not  believe 
that  a  good  job  is  being  done  unless  they  see  evidences  of 
it.  Next  to  having  material  appear  frequently  in  their 
own  newspapers  or  on  their  favorite  radio  programs,  the 
best  way  is  through  mailed  reports  and  illustrations. 

The  members  can  also  be  cultivated  by  calling  for  their 
participation  in  the  program.  Sending  them  copies  of 
leaflets  for  use  in  their  own  localities,  making  them  pivots 
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for  any  women's  organizations  that  may  be  set  up  in 
connection  with  the  industry  or  its  products,  and  having 
them  send  localized  stories  to  their  newspapers  are  just 
a  few  of  the  ways  this  can  be  done.  The  member  who 
feels  he  is  part  of  a  program  will  understand  it  more 
quickly  and  approve  it  more  readily. 

Identification  with  the  program  also  comes  through 
participation  in  its  financing.  Associations  usually  use 
one  of  two  methods  of  paying  for  public  relations  assis- 
tance. Either  each  member  is  billed  for  his  share  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  his  volume  of  business 
the  previous  year  or  contributions  are  put  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  with  each  member  entitled  to  give  as  much  as  he 
wishes  or  nothing  at  all.  From  experience,  we  can  say 
without  reservation  that  the  former  method  is  superior 
in  every  way.  The  only  exception  may  be  where  the  sales 
figures  of  the  members  are  unobtainable. 

Associations  in  general  received  a  great  stimulus  from 
the  war,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  important  influences  on  business  and  private 
life.  Though  they  are  difficult  to  handle  and  provide  nu- 
merous problems,  they  are  constantly  increasing  users 
of  public  relations  service. 


CHAPTER  12 

INTERNATIONAL  AND  SOCIAL 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WE  HAVE  considered  the  most  common  themes  of 
public  relations  programs  which  have  covered  a 
wide  range  of  important  activities  and  creeds.  Yet  there 
remain  various  other  types  of  goal  which  the  public  rela- 
tions counsel  seeks  to  attain;  these  are  more  difficult  to 
classify,  often  broader  in  scope.  In  some  ways  they  hold 
greater  promise  for  public  good  and  profound  mass  influ- 
ence than  those  we  have  already  observed. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  testimonial  to  the  youth 
of  the  public  relations  profession  than  the  fact  that  inter- 
national relations,  politics,  broad  social  concepts,  major 
human  endeavors  have  only  begun  to  employ  it.  While 
counsel  have  proved  their  potentialities  in  industry  and 
certain  types  of  propaganda,  they  have  less  frequently 
been  called  on  to  apply  their  skills  to  movements  which 
have  broader  prospects  for  influencing  the  life  of  millions. 

The  ten  years  immediately  before  us  will  undoubtedly 
find  this  condition  changing.  Factors  created  by  the  war, 
others  resulting  from  postwar  maladjustments,  some  aris- 
ing from  an  awakening  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  organized  understanding  of  public  opinion  all  will 
work  to  push  the  artisan  of  opinion  into  strategic  promi- 
nence in  the  formulation  of  policy  for  nations,  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  other  movements  with  poten- 
tially important  influence. 
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ILLUSTRATION  6.  The  historic  meeting  of  the  "Big  Three" — Stalin,  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill — at  Teheran,  Iran,  in  December,  1943,  solidified  the  feeling  of 
unity  among  the  United  Nations  with  the  appreciable  aid  of  this  now-famous 
picture  which,  without  words,  depicts  die  determined  cooperation  of  three  strong 
men  representing  three  strong  nations. 
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International  Public  Relations 

A  glance  at  the  relations  of  nations,  for  instance,  will 
show  this  already  occurring.  After  the  first  World  War 
one  or  two  European  nations  engaged  counsel  in  the 
United  States  to  assist  them  in  presenting  their  causes  to 
the  American  people  in  terms  that  would  give  them  pop- 
ular appeal.  While  farsighted,  these  nations  were  prema- 
ture, the  counsel  of  the  period  were  not  yet  prepared,  the 
concepts  of  public  relations  had  not  been  clearly  defined. 
Though  some  success  was  attained,  it  was  not  unified  nor 
extensive  enough  to  mark  the  campaign  itself  as  produc- 
tive. Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  nations  involved  sought 
to  convey  messages  which  were  not  publicly  acceptable 
foredoomed  these  campaigns.  The  American  people  were 
in  no  mood  to  be  convinced  that  monarchy  and  other 
Old  World  traditions  were  the  promise  for  the  better 
world  we  had  sought  on  the  bloody  fields  of  France. 

Since  then,  however,  both  the  public  relations  profession 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  thinking  of  national  leaders 
have  matured.  Today  the  able  counsel  is  prepared  to 
afford  what  a  nation  needs  to  reach  the  American  public; 
and  out  of  the  seeming  chaos  of  between-wars  politics  in 
world-states  has  come  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  public  understanding  everywhere. 

Probably  the  majority  of  statesmen  in  the  civilized 
nations  today  recognize  that  the  relationship  between 
state  actions  and  public  acceptance — both  domestically 
and  throughout  the  world — is  more  than  direct  response. 
They  appreciate  the  need  for  interpreting  their  actions, 
for  relating  them  to  fundamental  policies  which,  in  them- 
selves, are  acceptable  to  the  people.  They  know,  if  they 
have  observed  anything  from  the  past  few  years'  experi- 
ence, that  official  actions,  propaganda,  and  public  opinion 
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are  inseparable;  that  propaganda  alone  cannot  bridge  a 
wide  gap  between  the  others.  Only  in  Germany  and  Japan 
— where  the  actions  themselves  appealed  to  the  selfish 
interest  of  the  individual  and  had  the  reinforcement  of 
physical  violence — was  propaganda  able  to  unify  and 
activate  the  people  against  their  actual  judgment.  It  failed 
in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  even  Finland;  it 
never  approached  success  in  France,  Norway,  Korea,  and 
the  other  occupied  countries. 

What  has  become  the  foundation  of  the  public  relations 
profession,  then,  is  only  now  being  recognized  by  the 
statesmen:  public  opinion  is  inseparable  from  the  actual- 
ities around  it;  mass  public  sanity  will  not  permit  the 
acceptance  of  irrealities  as  Tact. 

Wartime  France,  Prewar  Finland,  Eternal  China 

The  result  is  a  sudden  recourse  to  sincerity  in  dealing 
with  national  groups.  What  has  happened  in  France, 
where  the  indomitable  determination  of  the  people  forced 
the  recognition  of  a  government  which  respects  the  peo- 
ple's desires,  is  only  the  clearest  instance  of  what  has  been 
happening  and  what  is  certain  to  happen  elsewhere. 

Apparently  with  the  counsel  of  French-American  ex- 
perts and  with  the  aid  of  French-American  journalists, 
there  was  a  powerful  campaign  conducted  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  1944  invasion  of  France  to  establish  the 
right  of  the  De  Gaullists  to  represent  the  people  of  France. 
It  was  evident  from  the  way  in  which  columnists  and  edi- 
torial pages  periodically  took  up  the  same  line  of  French 
thought  that  there  was  skillful  direction  behind  them. 
Based  on  sincerity,  logic,  integrity,  the  appeal  of  this 
group  won  over  the  American  people,  so  that  first — with 
similar  acceptance  by  the  general  public  in  other  nations 
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— it  forced  the  reluctant  conservative  statesmen  of  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  to  recognize  De  Gaulle  as  the 
provisional  head  of  the  French  forces  of  resistance;  and 
later,  when  the  invasion  had  freed  France,  to  accept  him 
as  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  French  people. 

Before  the  war,  Finland  exemplified  the  smart  handling 
of  international  public  relations.  Not  only  did  she  pay 
the  small  interest  on  her  war  debt  faithfully  while  other 
nations  were  forced  to  renege,  but  through  "educational" 
material  distributed  in  this  country  she  acquired  the  rep- 
utation of  a  peace-loving,  democratic  nation.  Great  Fin- 
nish athletes,  such  as  Paavo  Nurmi,  were  exploited  here 
to  bring  the  good  will  that  accompanies  hero  worship. 

One  of  history's  greatest  frauds  on  public  opinion — the 
winning  of  world-wide  support  for  Finland  against  Rus- 
sia in  the  war  of  1940  by  the  pretense  that  Finland  was 
fighting  for  small  democracy  against  massive  totalitari- 
anism— was  the  result  of  a  long-time  campaign  to  win 
the  world  public's  belief  in  Finland's  purity,  and  of  a 
ruthlessly  distorted  handling  of  information  at  a  time 
when  the  combination  of  anti-Russian  prejudice  in  the 
world  and  Russian  refusal  to  admit  unfettered  reporters 
gave  Finland  complete  control  of  all  reports  on  the  fight- 
ing. 

It  remained  for  the  turn  of  events  to  bring  the  inevi- 
table exposure  of  the  deception  behind  this  campaign. 
Today  Finland  faces  a  grim  battle  to  win  public  support 
in  this  country,  despite  the  co-operation  of  some  anti- 
Russian  influences  which  still  seek  to  distort  the  Finns' 
place  in  the  Nazis'  preparations  for  world-conquest. 

In  a  different  way,  and  with  differing  success,  China 
has  also  employed  the  techniques  of  modern  public  rela- 
tions to  win  support  in  this  country.  There  has  been  a 
constant  flow  of  publicity  material  on  China's   gallant 
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fight  against  the  Japanese,  on  her  people's  sacrifices  for 
democracy,  on  her  potentialities  as  the  anchor  for  free- 
dom-seeking peoples  in  the  Far  East.  No  official  cogni- 
zance has  been  taken  of  internal  dissensions,  of  ruinous 
economic  conditions,  of  recurring  rumors  that  all  was  not 
democracy  that  motivated  the  Chinese  resistance  to  Japan. 
Instead,  to  dramatize  the  sort  of  China  that  official  China 
wants  us  to  know,  Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek  has  dis- 
played her  charm,  her  intelligence,  her  graciousness  in 
prominently  ballyhooed  tours  of  the  United  States.  We 
can  be  certain  that  this  campaign  will  go  on;  that  official 
China  will  continue  to  recognize  how  vital  is  the  support 
of  the  American  people  if  it  is  to  finally  overcome  not 
only  the  Japanese  but  also  all  the  aberrations  that  come 
from  many  years  of  internal  misfortune  and  external  ag- 
gression. What  has  already  been  done  to  endear  China  to 
America  is  but  a  forerunner  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Foreign  Appeals  to  America 

From  these  signs  and  others  we  can  see  what  the  future 
holds  for  international  public  relations  in  this  country. 
In  the  late  summer  of  1944,  the  government-in-exile  of 
Poland — renounced  by  Russia  and  by  important  segments 
of  the  Polish  people — was  already  seeking  to  win  over  the 
American  public,  hoping  in  its  turn  to  build  up  a  senti- 
ment that  would  make  the  American  President  use  his 
influence  in  its  favor  when  the  time  came  for  sessions  at 
a  peace  table.  Though  it  was  counterbalanced  by  Russian 
pressure  and  was  unsuccessful,  the  campaign  did  succeed  in 
swaying  segments  of  the  American  public. 

Having  proved  himself  either  a  daring  and  dashing  hero 
worthy  of  storybook  kings  or  the  possessor  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  King  Mahai  of  Rumania  used  the  revolt  of 
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his  country  against  the  Nazis  as  an  opportunity  to  win 
the  hero-worshipping  people  of  the  world  (and  particu- 
larly of  the  United  States) .  The  story  he  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  of  his  outwitting  Premier  Ian  Antonescu  and 
by  derringdo  "freeing"  his  people  from  the  Nazi  yoke 
was  well  calculated  to  soften  the  American  antipathy  to 
all  things  monarchical  and  particularly  to  Rumanian 
monarchy. 

Certainly  we  will  witness  more  such  Rumanian  appeals. 
Ex-King  Carol,  having  hired  a  former  Hollywood  press 
agent  to  free  him  from  his  Mexican  exile,1  is  certain  to 
try  next  to  make  his  third  ascent  of  the  Rumanian  throne 
with  the  blessing  of  the  American  people  and  all  the  riches, 
privileges,  and  license  of  his  former  sessions  on  that  uneasy 
seat. 

But  these  are  only  symptoms  of  what  can  be  expected. 
In  a  world  dominated  by  great  powers,  whose  strength  and 
superiority  have  just  been  forcefully  demonstrated,  the 
fate  of  smaller  nations  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  true  rulers  of  those  great  powers — the  people  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  if  not  entirely  in  China 
and  Russia.  What  happens  to  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Austria,  the  Baltic  States,  Korea,  and  others  will  to  a  great 
extent  depend  on  what  the  people  of  America,  England, 
China,  and  Russia  believe  should  happen  to  them.  For 
never  let  it  be  doubted  that  whoever  sits  in  the  White 
House,  Downing  Street,  Shanghai,  or  the  Kremlin,  the 
voice  of  the  people  will  be  expressed  in  the  great  powers' 
statements  on  foreign  policy. 

What  happens  when  international  elements  employ 
American  public  relations  techniques  will  be  interesting, 
and  significant,  to  observe.   If  they  again  try  to  put  over 

Chapter  10. 
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Old  World  concepts,  out  of  harmony  with  the  newly  re- 
freshed American  spirit  of  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
common  man,  they  are  doomed  to  failure.  If,  however, 
they  accept  the  concept  of  public  relations  fully — begin- 
ning with  the  realizations  that  they  must  first  establish 
a  policy  acceptable  to  the  people — they  should  succeed. 
Here  the  counsel  called  upon  to  assist  in  winning  the 
public  support  can  be  of  truly  historic  importance;  for 
if  he  can  prevail  in  his  belief  that  a  modern  state,  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  people,  must  be  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  he  will  have  moved  society  one  step 
farther  along  the  rutted  path  to  international  stability. 

There  are  other  ideas  besides  nationalism  which  will 
employ  the  tempered  judgment  and  skills  of  professional 
counsel.  In  many  cases  they  have  no  opposition,  in  others 
they  will  have  to  prove  themselves  against  prejudices,  tra- 
ditions, and  misconceptions. 

Social  Campaigns 

It  is  ironical  that  the  groups  in  America  which  are 
dedicated  only  to  non-profit  public  service  are  most  in 
need  of  special  efforts  to  win  the  support  of  the  public. 
While  many  manufacturers  can  survive  and  even  prosper 
without  any  type  of  promotional  activity,  and  religion, 
education,  and  recreation  often  attract  patrons  merely 
by  existing,  the  Red  Cross,  charities,  anti-disease  founda- 
tions, child  welfare  groups,  and  others  can  functon  only 
in  proportion  to  their  success  in  attracting  favorable 
attention. 

The  war  has  accelerated  the  acceptance  of  various  tech- 
niques for  attaining  this  attention.  The  successful  cam- 
paigns of  the  United  Service  Organizations  and  the  Red 
Cross,  for  example,  have  been  guideposts  to  all  compar- 
able groups. 
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ILLUSTRATION  7.  Rationed  and  restless  Americans  were  moved  by  this  picture 
of  Naples  waifs  and  others  like  it  to  approve  the  sending  of  food  and  supplies 
to  the  war-torn  peoples  of  Europe. 
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The  chief  problem  of  such  organizations  is  based  deep 
in  human  psychology.  While  the  average  man,  when  he 
feels  an  immediate  need,  will  go  out  to  seek  something  to 
fill  it — a  coat  when  he  is  cold,  a  radio  when  he  is  bored — he 
will  refuse  to  consider  any  future  needs,  even  when  they 
are  called  to  his  attention.  Any  insurance  salesman  can 
testify  to  the  natural  reluctance  of  virtually  all  men  to 
think  of  the  time  when  they  may  need  some  abstract  ben- 
efit. Cemeteries  have  been  trying  for  years  to  sell  their 
plots  in  advance  of  need,  and  morticians  have  been  urging 
people  to  plan  funerals  and  costs  before  any  expectation 
of  need  appears,  neither  with  any  marked  success. 

In  the  same  way,  the  social  welfare  group  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  impress  a  need  upon  people  who  consider  it  remote 
or  the  benefits  to  them  vague.  The  prosperous  professional 
man,  for  instance,  is  difficult  to  convince  that  he  should 
contribute,  through  taxes,  to  a  fund  for  unemployment 
compensation:  he  cannot  appreciate  the  miseries  of  being 
without  a  job,  and  he  cannot  see  immediately  that  allevi- 
ating such  suffering  will  help  him  even  if  he  never  lacks 
a  good  living.  The  same  is  true  of  charities,  child  welfare, 
Red  Cross,  and  many  others. 

Two  Principal  Themes 

This  type  of  organization,  then,  has  two  principal  re- 
quirements of  a  public  relations  program,  or  whatever 
techniques  it  may  use.  First,  it  must  attract  as  much 
attention  as  possible  to  its  purposes  and  its  accomplish- 
ments; and  second,  it  must  dramatize  the  need  for  its 
service  so  that  it  will  have  a  personal  implication  for  as 
many  individuals  as  possible. 

The  Red  Cross  during  the  war  was  blessed  with  excep- 
tionally favorable  conditions,  but  these  two  functons  were 
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performed  expertly  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cessful drives  which  provided  the  funds  it  needed  to  carry 
on  its  huge  job.  Full  publicity  was  given  through  every 
available  medium  to  the  organization's  activities:  help  for 
the  wounded,  service  to  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
to  their  dependents,  aid  and  food  for  prisoners  of  war. 

By  telling  how  the  Red  Cross  helps  "your  son,  your  hus- 
band, your  friend,  your  neighbor,"  the  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns achieved  the  greatest  possible  identification  of  the 
organization  with  the  individual.  Scarcely  an  adult  in  the 
nation  was  without  someone  dear  in  the  services;  the  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  population  making  contributions  was 
probably  one  of  the  highest  in  any  fund-raising  campaign. 

Combatting  Disease 

The  fund-raising  drives  for  the  infantile  paralysis  foun- 
dation have  recently  adopted  this  technique,  employing 
car  cards  and  newspaper  advertisements  warning:  "Your 
child  may  be  next!"  The  visiting  nurses'  groups  seek  to 
demonstrate  that  an  unattended  case  of  smallpox  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks  can  mean  the  death  of  the  only 
child  in  the  mansion  on  the  hill.  For  all  such  groups,  the 
message  to  the  people  is  the  same  as  that  famous  line  of 
John  Donne: 

Ask  not  then  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee. 

What  has  been  done  to  establish  the  necessity  for  open 
fighting  of  venereal  diseases  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
how  an  idea  can  be  fostered  despite  great  handicaps.  What 
was  once  relegated  by  our  mores  to  the  unmentionable 
status  of  smut  is  now  a  freely  discussed  social  menace 
scarcely  more  tinged  with  doubtfulness  than  tuberculosis 
or  rheumatism.  This  campaign  has  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing the  most  righteous  and  the  most  careful  that  the  mere 
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existence  of  these  maladies  is  a  threat  to  them.  Yet  even 
in  this  successful  program  of  public  education,  the  very 
measure  which  led  to  its  acceptance — circumvention  of 
the  moral  implications  of  most  cases  of  venereal  disease — 
has  also  brought  the  greatest  opposition. 

Some  groups  in  the  Catholic  church  have  criticized 
phases  of  the  campaign  which  ignore  the  moral  issue  on 
the  grounds  that  since  prevention  is  the  best  means  to 
stamp  out  the  diseases,  the  way  they  are  usually  contracted 
cannot  be  honestly  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
early  in  the  campaign  the  relationship  with  sexual  promis- 
cuity was  included  in  the  educational  material,  other 
religious  and  social  groups  complained  that  such  open 
discussion  was  demoralizing  to  youth;  that  telling  how 
contraction  of  the  disease  might  be  avoided  involved 
showing  adolescents  how  they  could  sin  without  danger 
of  penalty;  and  even  that  God  had  created  venereal  dis- 
eases as  a  threat  and  a  punishment  for  those  who  disobey 
his  moral  laws. 

The  delicacy  of  such  a  situation  demands  the  most  deft 
handling  by  whoever  is  conducting  the  educational  aspects 
of  such  a  campaign.  Forestalling  the  opposition  of  both 
factions  in  such  an  obviously  irreconcilable  dispute  de- 
mands all  the  experience  and  skill  at  the  command  of  a 
master. 

The  public  relations  counsel  could  adjust  this  discrep- 
ancy by  several  techniques: 

1.  He  could  place  his  material  with  studied  care,  so 
that  what  might  be  construed  as  glossing  over  of  moral 
issues  should  not  reach  large  groups  of  youngsters;  and 
what  appears  before  youth  should  make  the  moral  issue 
stand  out. 

2.  He  could  time  all  of  his  material  so  that  concurrently 
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there  will  be  material  released  with  both  types  of  approach, 
thus  disarming  both  groups  of  critics. 

3.  He  could  add  to  his  group  of  advisers  or  the  board 
of  the  organization  sponsoring  the  campaign  respected 
representatives  of  both  schools  of  thought.  Besides  giving 
the  different  groups  identification  with  the  campaign,  this 
would  afford  the  public  relations  man  the  chance  to 
explain  in  advance  to  these  representatives  why  he  is  doing 
things  as  he  is. 

Birth  Control  and  Protection  of  Health 

Not  unlike  the  anti-venereal  disease  campaign  has  been 
the  one  for  dissemination  of  information  on  birth  control. 
Here,  too,  differing  critics  have  complicated  the  program. 
Church  groups  have  opposed  it  as  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God;  reform  organizations  have  criticized  it  for  "teaching 
the  ways  to  avoid  the  wages  of  sin."  That  these  combined 
groups  have  been  successful  in  retarding  the  education 
of  millions  who  have  neither  membership  in  the  church 
which  opposes  birth  control  nor  the  inclination  toward 
promiscuity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such  educational 
material  cannot  go  through  the  mails  and  that  in  many 
states  any  other  form  of  educational  campaign  is  restricted. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  assert  that  those  groups  interested 
in  such  doctrines  as  birth  control  must  have  the  services 
of  a  public  relations  counsel;  but  we  do  believe  that  the 
principles  which  guide  the  successful  counsel  in  his  activ- 
ities for  other  clients  are  necessary  guides  for  these  groups 
too.  Religious  groups,  morals  societies,  and  reform  leagues 
are  publics  which  must  be  analyzed  and  approached  as 
are  other  publics;  their  greater  volubility  and  more  strin- 
gent standards  only  accentuate  the  importance  of  proper 
treatment. 
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Other  instances  where  ideas,  or  social  concepts,  have 
captured  the  public  imagination  and  support  are  illustra- 
tive of  what  lies  ahead.  The  campaign  against  infantile 
paralysis,  benefiting  from  personal  support  by  a  president 
of  the  United  States,  has  brought  the  organizations  which 
are  fighting  this  malady  the  financial  and  educational  sup- 
port they  need.  The  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  epi- 
demics of  this  disease  have  been  more  severe  than  usual 
has  stimulated,  rather  than  impaired,  the  determination  of 
everyone  to  foster  the  research  necessary  to  conquer  it. 
This  unfortunate  accidental  circumstance  has  been  skill- 
fully employed  as  an  instrument  to  win  even  greater  pub- 
lic support.  The  impetus  of  such  promotion  is  just  now 
being  given  to  the  groups  fighting  cancer  and  circulatory 
diseases;  we  can  expect  these  organizations  to  accelerate 
their  appeals  for  public  assistance. 

New  Techniques  for  New  Objectives 

The  war  served  as  a  testing  ground  for  some  types  of 
public  relations  activity,  just  as  it  advanced  aviation,  elec- 
tronics, petroleum,  and  atomic  research.  The  most  exten- 
sive public  relations  program  of  all  time,  employing  all 
the  devices  at  the  command  of  the  world's  most  mod- 
ernized nation,  was  conducted  to  sell  war  bonds.  Although 
a  gross  example  of  what  a  public  relations  program  can 
be  since  it  can  never  be  duplicated  for  any  less  universal 
campaign,  this  drive  has  served  as  a  test  tube  study  for 
all  public  relations  experts.  Out  of  it  have  come  refine- 
ments of  techniques  and  new  ideas  for  conducting  more 
specialized  and  less  lavishly  financed  programs. 

To  a  lesser  extent  other  wartime  campaigns  were  labora- 
tories in  public  relations.  The  Red  Cross  blood  bank  drive, 
the  USO  campaigns,  the  paper  salvage  efforts  all  showed 
what  can  be  done  with  public  relations'  tools.   While  they 
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all  had  the  advantage  of  immediate  and  complete  support 
from  all  media  reaching  the  public,  they  still  required 
imagination,  choice  of  appeals,  and  organization  of  effort 
to  utilize  the  newspapers,  radios,  movies,  magazines,  and 
other  outlets  to  best  effect. 

If  such  results  can  be  obtained  for  these  socially  desirable 
campaigns,  why  cannot  they  be  attained  for  freedom  of 
enterprise,  for  higher  education,  for  world  co-operation, 
for  international  social  organizations,  and  many  others? 
The  answer,  of  course,  will  depend  on  all  the  factors  that 
influence  public  relations  efforts:  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciple, the  mood  of  the  people,  the  imagination  and  skill  of 
those  who  conduct  them,  the  receptivity  of  the  media, 
the  unforeseeable  as  well  as  the  predictable  turns  of  events. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  interests  as  these  and  many 
others  will  undertake  public  relations  activities,  either  by 
that  name  or  some  other,  to  seek  the  same  sort  of  public 
participation  which  put  over  war  bonds,  scrap  collection, 
the  USO,  Red  Cross,  paper  salvage,  blood  banks,  rationing, 
and  conservation. 

Pay-as-You-Go  Tax  Plan 

They  might  learn  much  from  the  history  of  the  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  movement.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  in  1913,  the  flaws  in  the  income  tax  proce- 
dure were  recognized,  and  they  became  more  acute  as 
rates  went  up  and  the  number  of  persons  affected  in- 
creased. The  high  and  broad  tax  level  necessary  in  wartime 
finally  made  the  issue  of  payment  procedure  important. 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  a  workman  earning  $30  a  week, 
and  from  lifetime  habit  unable  to  put  aside  any  of  it  for 
future  necessities,  to  wait  until  March  1 5  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  actual  receipt  of  earnings  to  pay  his  tax  to  the 
government.   Yet  the  broadening  of  the  tax  program  to 
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include  millions  of  such  workers  created   this  necessity. 
Clearly,  reform  was  overdue. 

The  advocates  of  reform  found  a  spokesman  in  Beards- 
ley  Ruml,  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.  and  an  officer 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Ruml's  plan,  involving  for- 
giveness of  a  year's  tax  in  order  to  speed  conversion  to  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan,  was  itself  unacceptable  to  the  people 
because  they  felt  it  would  benefit  some  who  might  have 
had  exceptionally  high  incomes  in  the  year  for  which  the 
tax  would  be  omitted.  Yet  his  aggressive  championing  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  principle  soon  attracted  other  voices, 
and  the  logic  of  their  appeal  quickly  captured  the  support 
of  a  public  notoriously  impatient  with  arithmetical  chores. 
Without  any  evidence  of  a  pre-planned  effort  to  reach 
the  public,  its  support  was  won  and  the  principle  achieved 
in  exceptionally  rapid  time.  Without  apparent  guidance, 
the  campaign  had  followed  some  of  the  best  principles  of 
the  public  relations  expert:  identification  with  a  dormant 
public  interest,  utilization  of  a  recognized  authority  as 
the  spearhead,  snowballing  of  support  from  other  re- 
spected experts,  fullest  possible  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  the  principles  involved  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
movement. 

Marriage,  Morals,  and  Religion 

Certainly  other  groups  seeking  reforms,  whether  neces- 
sary or  imagined,  will  see  in  the  success  of  the  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  plan  new  hope  for  their  own  triumph.  Many 
will  continue  to  employ  only  their  own  devices,  but  others 
are  certain  to  call  on  specialists  in  public  opinion  who  can 
bring  professional  skill  to  the  task.  A  movement  for  larger 
families,  without  stimulation  or  organization,  can  already 
be  detected.  Some  group  is  likely  to  arise  soon  to  spear- 
head the  movement,   and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will 
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engage  a  public  relations  expert  to  put  an  extra  crib  in 
every  home,  just  as  experts  were  engaged  once  to  put  an 
extra  car  in  every  garage. 

When  the  anticipated  disintegration  of  many  wartime 
marriages  has  its  most  shocking  influences  on  our  social 
structure,  we  can  expect  several  types  of  social  movements 
to  arise.  Certainly  there  will  be  some  effort  to  resanctify 
marriage  as  an  institution,  to  discourage  divorce,  to  glorify 
once  more  the  blessings  of  home  and  family.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  other  movements 
aimed  at  loosening  the  rigid  codes  which  perpetuate  our 
present  marriage  standards  so  that  divorce  will  not  have 
its  disintegrating  effects.  We  may  well  find  campaigns  to 
win  public  support  for  something  akin  to  companionate 
marriage,  or  even  for  relations  between  the  sexes  with  little 
regard  for  vows  and  sanctification.  Here  we  may  find  one 
public  relations  counsel  called  on  to  strengthen  the  tie 
that  binds,  and  another  to  help  create  an  entirely  new 
social  structure  based  on  convenience,  individuality,  and 
superiority  of  mechanistic  organization  over  social  unity. 

Nor  are  the  prospects  for  new  potentialities  in  public 
relations  confined  to  these  world-wide  and  socially  pro- 
found movements.  Certainly  the  increasing  appreciation 
for  the  organized  approach  to  persons'  approval  has  been 
just  as  great  in  small  groups  and  in  limited  areas  as  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  The  congregation  which 
seeks  a  new  church  can  utilize  the  proved  abilities  of  a 
counsel,  and  so  can  the  citizens'  committee  that  wants  a 
new  school.  The  possible  outlets  for  the  public  relations 
principle  are  almost  infinite,  and  as  the  realization  that  in 
the  will  of  various  publics  lies  the  greatest  power  for 
human  action  becomes  more  and  more  inbred  in  every- 
one's thinking,  more  and  more  of  these  outlets  will  employ 
this  principle. 
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The  Profession's  Obligation 

Such  a  prognosis  for  this  profession  creates  problems 
which  it  must  solve  for  itself,  again  employing  those  same 
principles  underlying  sound  public  relations.  Where  an 
idea  or  a  world-important  movement  is  involved,  the 
counsel  must  accept  a  great  responsibility  to  society.  First, 
he  must  examine  what  he  is  working  for  and  be  certain 
that  he  personally,  according  to  his  best  judgment,  believes 
it  is  socially  desirable.  Of  course,  where  one  counsel  will 
refuse  an  account  of  this  sort  because  he  disagrees  with 
its  aims,  another  may  accept  it  because  he  is  sympathetic 
with  them.  This  does  not  justify  criticism  of  the  pro- 
fession; instead  it  is  affirmation  of  that  basic  philosophy 
of  the  profession  which  we  put  forth  in  the  first  chapter: 
it  is  necessary  that  all  sides  of  a  question  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  expression  in  order  that  the  people  may 
have  access  to  them  and  reach  a  decision  according  to 
their  own  judgment.  It  is  right  that  counsel  should  dis- 
agree on  the  merits  of  a  cause.  Certainly  there  have  always 
been  able  counsel  who  were  Republicans  and  others  who 
were  Democrats;  some  have  represented  liquor  interests 
and  others  the  drys;  one  counsel  has  represented  the  manu- 
facturers of  cans  and  another  the  producers  of  bottles. 
In  each  case,  the  counsel  believed  in  what  he  was  doing; 
and  in  each  case  the  public  has  benefited  from  this  compe- 
tition in  ideas  and  principles.2 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  may  be  men  in  the  pro- 
fession who  accept  fees  for  efforts  they  inwardly  hold  in 


2 1  differ  in  part  with  Mr.  Lesly  at  this  point.  While  the  foregoing  is 
generally  true,  a  public  relations  counsel  who  is  not  thoroughly  in  agreement 
with  his  client  may  take  a  more  objective  view  and  thus  prevent  him  from 
making  mistakes.  A  rabid  anti-administration  client,  for  example,  will  make 
fewer  costly  mistakes  with  a  counsel  who  is  independent  than  with  one  who 
shares  and  even  exceeds  his  hatreds.  The  counsel,  in  this  case,  can  see  more 
clearly  the  other  side  and  would  have  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  the  client 
might  be  seeking  to  influence. — T.R.S. 
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contempt,  and  others  who  will  promote  causes  they  know 
to  be  socially  undesirable.  There  are,  after  all,  still  quack 
doctors  and  shyster  lawyers,  despite  the  most  rigid  policing 
of  these  professions  by  their  own  organizations.  Public 
relations  as  a  profession  will  thrive  despite  an  occasional 
charlatan;  and  one  of  its  own  problems  will  be  to  educate 
the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  isolated  quack  is  not  the 
representative  of  the  profession,  that  the  examples  which 
unfortunately  get  into  sensationalized  books  and  maga- 
zines are  no  more  typical  than  the  labor  leader  who  exploits 
his  membership  is  typical  of  all  labor. 


CHAPTER  13 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  POLITICS,  EDUCATION, 
AND  RELIGION 

NO  ACTIVITY  in  a  democracy  is  more  dependent 
on  public  response  than  politics;  yet  it  has  been 
only  recently  that  politicians  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  analyzing  and  systematically  influencing  public 
opinion.  The  first  phase  of  public  relations  to  find  recog- 
nition was  the  "straw  vote"  or  pre-election  sampling  of 
opinion;  and  it  was  not  until  the  1930's  that  the  major 
parties  began  to  utilize  public  opinion  surveys  to  deter- 
mine what  the  people  thought  of  various  political  issues. 

Roosevelt's  Public  Relations 

It  remained  for  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  utilize  the  first 
well-organized  public  relations  program  in  national  poli- 
tics. His  reputation  as  a  "master  politician"  was  due  largely 
to  his  abilities,  personally  and  through  his  aides,  to  deter- 
mine what  the  public  wanted,  to  devise  means  of  express- 
ing those  wants  in  terms  of  his  plans,  to  win  confidence 
through  public  statements  and  personal  radio  appearances, 
and  to  exploit  those  features  of  all  events  which  would  cast 
the  most  benefit  on  him. 

The  part  played  by  Charles  Michelson  and  his  successors 
in  putting  Roosevelt  into  the  White  House  and  bringing 
him  history's  longest  tenure  there  must  not  be  underesti- 
mated. Far  more  than  deft  publicity  handling  and  ca- 
pable writing  of  speeches  was  involved;  all  the  instruments 
of  ascertaining  and  influencing  public  opinion  were  used 
with  effectiveness  never  before  seen  in  politics. 
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Whether  it  was  his  own  idea  or  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
selors that  led  Roosevelt  to  fly  to  Chicago  in  1932  to  accept 
his  nomination;  to  meet  Churchill  in  a  warship  on  the 
Atlantic  to  formulate  the  postwar  plans  of  the  democ- 
racies at  a  time  when  half  the  world  believed  there  soon 
would  be  no  democracies;  that  led  him  to  call  the  result 
of  that  meeting  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  its  basic  tenets 
the  Four  Freedoms — no  matter  whose  ideas  these  were, 
they  represent  masterful  utilization  of  public  relations 
techniques.  Together  with  many  others  in  Roosevelt's 
career — such  as  the  plan  to  hold  frequent  press  confer- 
ences, the  flair  for  dropping  newsy  items  to  reporters,  the 
sense  for  dramatic  timing  which  made  the  most  of  all  his 
speeches  and  actions — these  apt  tricks  gained  and  held 
for  him  a  favorable  public  audience  despite  a  constantly 
overwhelming  opposition  from  the  press. 

The  Opposition's  Efforts 

Landon  in  1936  sought  to  defeat  this  integrated  capac- 
ity for  attracting  good  will  with  only  large  volumes  of 
newspaper  space;  his  defeat  was  so  decisive  as  to  demon- 
strate for  all  time  the  fallacy  of  the  unbeatable  power  of 
the  press,  to  prove  that  the  basic  policy  behind  any  appeal 
to  the  public  must  first  be  sound,  and  that  constant  reit- 
eration of  criticism  in  print  and  over  the  air  is  not  all 
that  comprises  a  successful  public  relations  campaign. 

By  1940  the  lessons  had  been  learned,  and  Willkie  devel- 
oped his  own  form  of  the  public  relations  approach  to 
politics.  Himself  gifted  with  a  sense  for  public  interest, 
he  capitalized  on  his  coup  in  disposing  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Southern  stock  to  the  TVA  in  a  fine  example 
of  big-business  horse  trading.  Out  of  the  glimmer  of 
attention  this  attracted  to  him  he  made  a  brilliant  spotlight 
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Illustration  8.  The  1940  campaign  for  President  carried  on  by  Wendell 
Willkie  was  marked  by  many  indiscretions,  and  feelings  were  high  on  both  sides. 
When  he  reached  Chicago  shortly  before  the  election,  he  was  hit  by  an  egg 
thrown  by  a  bitter  critic.  This  picture  suddenly  drew  marked  sympathy  for  the 
Republican  candidate  and  did  much  to  overcome  some  of  his  campaign  errors 
which  had  estranged  segments  of  the  public. 
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by  taking  up  the  cause  of  private  enterprise  against  gov- 
ernment intervention.  The  imagination  of  the  business- 
minded  section  of  the  population — a  very  important  pub- 
lic at  any  time — was  caught  by  this  David  who  took  their 
side  against  the  Washington  Goliath,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
Wendell  Willkie  had  achieved  a  miracle  in  public  approval. 

His  next  feat  in  use  of  public  relations'  tools  was  in 
building  up  just  before  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  such  an  illusion  of  public  support  that  he 
was  able  to  overcome  the  machine  politics  which  aimed 
to  give  the  nomination  to  Dewey,  Taft,  or  Vandenberg. 
As  a  crowning  stunt,  the  galleries  took  up  a  chant  for 
Willkie  which  soon  dominated  the  convention. 

After  such  an  auspicious  beginning,  Willkie's  use  of 
public  relations  techniques  failed  him  over  the  long  period 
of  the  campaign.  He  made  such  blunders  as  saying  "To 
Hell  with  Chicago"  in  Cicero,  Illinois,  a  Chicago  suburb; 
and  making  slighting  remarks  about  various  sections  of 
the  country,  forgetting  that  radio  and  telegraph  had  ended 
the  days  when  such  remarks  could  be  kept  from  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  voters  everywhere.  Though  such  violations 
of  fundamental  public  relations  principles  probably  in 
themselves  were  not  the  cause  for  Willkie's  defeat,  they 
weakened  his  chances;  when  contrasted  with  the  smooth 
efficiency  of  Roosevelt's  treatment  of  issues,  they  cast 
doubt  on  Willkie's  suitability  for  the  presidency. 

He  went  on  after  his  defeat  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  fence-straddling  and  insincere  to  attain 
public  regard;  although  he  lost  the  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent his  party  for  the  second  time,  he  emerged  from  the 
events  between  November,  1940,  and  July,  1944,  with 
greater  status  as  an  authority  worthy  of  respect  than  he 
had  enjoyed  as  a  presidential  candidate.  His  eagerness  to 
serve  the  president  who  had  defeated  him,  by  undertaking 
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a  tour  of  world  production  fronts;  his  subsequent  book, 
One  World,  in  which  he  expounded  a  theory  of  world 
co-operation  he  knew  to  be  repugnant  to  the  machine 
politicians  of  his  party;  his  refusal  to  compromise  with 
what  he  felt  were  extremely  significant  issues,  despite  its 
effects  on  his  personal  ambitions — all  these  were  Wendell 
Willkie's  further  evidences  that  he  was  a  man  who  used 
more  than  carefully  polished  phrases  and  catchwords  to 
attract  the  regard  of  the  people.  His  native  ability  to 
sense  this  phase  of  public  relations  had  been  demonstrated; 
whether  without  compromising  it  he  might  have  achieved 
political  success,  as  well,  is  a  likely  topic  for  debate  in 
public  relations  circles. 

By  1944,  the  relationship  between  politics  in  our  world 
of  free  thought  and  modern  communications  and  the  new 
public  relations  profession  was  firmly  established.  Long 
before  any  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Republican  nomination 
made  a  move  to  win  it,  Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  surrounded 
by  a  crew  of  practicing  and  former  public  relations  coun- 
sel. Everything  he  did  between  1941  and  July,  1944, 
showed  the  influence  of  this  circle  of  advisers.  In  a  period 
when  Republicanism  consisted  of  conservatism  in  domestic 
and  international  affairs  and  sought  its  new  membership 
among  others  who  disagreed  with  Roosevelt  on  these  mat- 
ters, Dewey  was  rigidly  circumspect  in  all  of  his  utter- 
ances. Certain  that  no  one  who  took  sides  even  approxi- 
mating the  president  could  get  Republican  support,  he 
let  Willkie  and  others  make  that  mistake.  Aware  that 
the  events  of  war  might  change  so  suddenly  that  they 
would  make  anything  he  said  seem  foolish  later,  he  said 
as  little  as  possible.  With  Willkie  out  of  the  way,  he  let 
Bricker  make  his  bid  early  and  suffer  from  a  long-term 
airing  of  his  opinions  and  faults.  Taft  and  Vandenberg 
were  soon  eliminated  as  too  representative  of  the  labeled 
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conservatism  the  party  wanted  to  avoid.  MacArthur's 
boom  was  nipped  for  him  by  Republicans  who  forced  a 
showdown  on  the  propriety  of  the  general's  candidacy; 
and  Stassen's  absence  as  a  commander  in  the  Navy  de- 
prived him  of  whatever  chance  he  as  a  liberal  and  an 
internationalist  might  have  had.  The  way  was  clear  for 
Dewey,  the  policy  of  risking  nothing  by  not  coming  into 
the  open  having  proved  itself.  Such  a  path  to  success  is 
rare  in  public  relations  campaigns;  politics  is  one  of  the 
few  fields  where  it  has  good  chances  for  success. 

Avoiding  Errors 

An  interesting  example  of  how  a  public  relations  ap- 
proach to  political  matters  can  be  effective  occurred  dur- 
ing the  1936  campaign.  Shortly  after  the  Roosevelts  had 
entertained  a  group  of  royalty  and  diplomats  at  their 
Hyde  Park  home  by  serving  red  hots  and  beer,  a  group 
of  prominent  Democrats  approached  a  counsel  to  assist 
them  in  exploiting  this  gesture  of  the  president's  common 
touch.  They  proposed  that  lapel  buttons  be  produced  in 
the  shape  of  a  frankfurter  in  a  roll,  and  bearing  the  cap- 
tion "Red  Hot  for  Roosevelt."  Then  political  picnics 
would  be  held  all  over  the  country,  with  red  hots  as  the 
chief  item  of  fare,  to  raise  money  for  the  campaign.  The 
political  leaders  believed  a  million  dollars  could  be  raised 
in  this  way. 

When  they  asked  the  counsel  whether  he  could  under- 
take the  promotion  of  these  picnics  and  the  publicizing 
of  the  red-hot  theme,  he  replied: 

"I  can,  but  I  believe  it  will  do  Mr.  Roosevelt  far  more 
harm  than  good." 

When  asked  why,  he  said: 

"The  first  thing  a  smart  Republican  publicity  man  will 
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do  is  take  the  slogan  on  those  buttons  and  insert  a  comma. 
Then  it  will  read:  'Red,  Hot  for  Roosevelt.'  With  com- 
munism the  issue  it  is  in  this  campaign,  I'm  afraid  that 
would  be  quite  a  blow  to  your  cause." 

The  plan  was  dropped.  Instead  of  a  profitable  publicity 
campaign,  the  counsel  received  nothing.  Yet  he  had  acted 
in  his  actual  capacity  as  a  public  relations  counsel  in  ad- 
vising as  he  had. 

Reaching  All  Political  Levels 

Having  started  at  the  top  in  the  political  scale,  the 
public  relations  approach  has  yet  to  work  its  way  very 
far  down  the  ladder.  But  it  is  inevitable  that  the  future 
will  find  governors,  mayors,  and  even  aldermen  calling 
for  the  same  sound  policy  and  skillful  handling  that  have 
been  evidenced  in  recent  presidential  campaigns.  For  the 
public  this  will  be  a  happy  trend.  The  acceptance  of 
public  relations  principles  will  serve  to  modify  the  wil- 
fulness of  politicians;  it  will  eliminate  many  of  the  ex- 
cesses which  have  come  out  of  unbridled  and  short-sighted 
political  manipulations.  The  voters  will  get  more  accurate 
information  on  the  candidates  and  the  issues.  Certainly 
the  conscientious  interjection  of  these  principles  into  pol- 
itics can  only  result  in  bringing  closer  together  the  interests 
of  politics  and  the  public. 

The  Individual's  Opportunity 

Politics  in  our  democracy  is  not  confined  to  groups, 
but  can  be  practiced  by  the  public-spirited  citizen  or  the 
small  organization  of  citizens.  Public  relations  principles 
which  have  been  outlined  for  large  organizations  are 
equally  useful  to  the  small  body  or  the  individual  who 
seeks  to  influence  the  thinking  of  any  group.    All  of  us 
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are  trained  in  some  public  relations  techniques  from  child- 
hood, but  we  call  them  manners,  tact,  discipline,  honesty. 
Other  techniques  we  can  use  to  meet  specific  needs.  As 
knowledge  of  public  relations  becomes  more  widespread, 
these  principles  will  be  more  frequently  used  by  individ- 
uals to  achieve  their  goals. 

Bernays  sketched  a  program  for  the  individual  inter- 
ested in  promoting  a  workable  world  organization  to 
assure  peace.1  Such  applications  by  the  citizen  need  not 
be  limited  to  one  goal  but  can  be  applied  to  anything  he 
feels  is  worth  while. 

Whether  the  goal  is  creation  of  a  world  state  or  an 
addition  to  the  neighborhood  school,  certain  elementary 
principles  can  guide  the  citizen  and  make  his  effort  effec- 
tive: 

1.  Tell  the  viewpoint,  backed  up  by  the  most  con- 
vincing facts  available,  to  all  persons  and  groups  which 
may  be  interested,  through  all  possible  media.  Be  forth- 
right and  sincere,  allowing  no  suspicion  that  an  ulterior 
motive  exists  or  that  all  the  facts  are  not  being  presented. 

2.  Present  the  case  so  that  it  has  a  personal  significance 
for  as  many  individuals  as  possible.  Give  it  an  identifica- 
tion with  them,  wherever  possible.  In  the  case  of  the 
school  addition:  tell  parents  how  it  will  improve  their  chil- 
dren's training  and  care;  tell  neighbors  how  it  will  keep 
children  under  better  control;  tell  others  how  it  will  de- 
velop better  citizens  for  the  future  community. 

3.  Enlist  the  aid  of  respected  groups  and  persons  as 
spokesmen  for  the  cause.  As  much  as  possible,  choose  those 
with  no  direct  interest  in  the  project.  The  testimonial  of 
the  local  minister  will  be  more  effective  than  the  school 
principal's  in  arguing  for  the  addition. 


1  Edward  L.  Bernays:  Take  Your  Place  at  the  Peace  Table.  Gerent  Press,  1945. 
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4.  Besides  direct  appeals  to  the  public  officials  who  will 
make  the  decision,  use  public  opinion  as  a  powerful  argu- 
ment. Determine  the  state  of  opinion,  mold  it  and  direct 
it  if  necessary,  then  demonstrate  to  the  officials  that  their 
constituents  favor  your  proposal. 

5.  Organize  events  which  will  dramatize  or  call  atten- 
tion to  your  project.  A  public  meeting  at  which  noted 
figures  speak  in  favor  of  the  project  not  only  gets  an 
audience  for  your  point  of  view  but  becomes  a  news- 
worthy event  that  carries  the  message  into  the  press  and 
over  the  radio. 

Just  as  in  Big  Business  and  social  reforms,  a  cause  that 
merits  the  support  of  the  public  can  win  that  support  if 
it  is  presented  effectively. 

American  Education 

What  has  happened  in  politics  is  due  to  happen  in  edu- 
cation. For  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a  tug 
of  war  between  the  various  branches  of  the  progressive 
school  on  one  hand  and  the  classical  school  headed  by 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  on  the  other.  Unfortunately, 
the  cause  of  education  has  been  in  the  middle.  The  result, 
even  before  the  war,  was  a  general  sense  of  skepticism  and 
distrust  in  the  public  mind  about  both  sides  and  about 
theories  of  education  in  general. 

Now  America  should  enter  into  a  Golden  Era  of  Edu- 
cation. Servicemen  returning  with  saved-up  funds  and 
government  assistance  will  take  advantage  of  their  chance 
for  college  degrees.  All  the  accelerated  technical  progress 
of  war  research  will  attract  youth  to  schools  where  they 
may  learn  to  use  the  new  wonders  and  create  their  own 
careers.  The  need  for  understanding  of  social  issues  in 
performing  the  necessary  plastic  surgery  on  a  battered 
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world  will  give  impetus  to  the  social  sciences.  A  people 
suddenly  aware  of  the  unity  of  the  world  is  eager  for 
knowledge  of  it.  And  the  hunger  for  good  literature  about 
pertinent  human  affairs  is  probably  at  its  greatest  intensity. 

Yet  the  division  in  education's  own  house  can  sabotage 
this  opportunity  to  elevate  mankind.  And  the  continued 
threat  of  outside  pressures  seeking  to  -control  the  subject 
matter  of  teaching  can  very  well  turn  this  new  enthusiasm 
for  learning  into  a  weapon  against  society.  Whether  the 
pressure  group  be  Big  Business,  labor,  moral  issues,  or  any- 
thing else,  it  must  be  checked  by  the  people  themselves. 

For  these  reasons,  the  time  is  ripe  for  education  in  this 
country  to  become  introspective,  and  to  call  on  the  aid 
of  others  for  the  necessary  objectivity.  Educators  them- 
selves must  solve  the  problem  of  techniques  and  ap- 
proaches, with  the  guide  of  a  sensitive  analysis  of  public 
desires;  they  must  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  non-edu- 
cators for  their  judgment  of  trends  and  the  establishment 
of  their  creeds.  Education  is  due  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  public  relations. 

Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 

In  a  more  limited  way,  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  country  are  due  for  public  relations,  too.  There  is 
probably  no  more  self-centered  group  of  men  in  the  coun- 
try than  college  professors  and  administrators.  No  group 
is  less  qualified  to  ascertain  public  opinion  about  itself  or 
to  attempt  to  influence  it  favorably.  Some  of  the  worst 
institutional  public  relations  anywhere  are  carried  on  by 
otherwise  great  universities. 

Virtually  every  institution  of  higher  learning  is  still 
resorting  to  a  routine  job  of  publicity  to  keep  itself  in 
the  public  eye.  Stories  are  sent  to  newspapers  on  students' 
activities,  professors'  research,  books  published  by  faculty 
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men,  athletics,  and  proceedings  at  academic  meetings.  Yet 
to  these  limited  activities,  and  the  function  of  raising 
money,  they  give  the  term  "public  relations"  in  all  sin- 
cerity. 

There  is  a  need  for  an  expert  on  public  relations — either 
as  an  employee  or  a  professional  counsel — to  sit  at  the 
elbow  of  almost  every  college  president,  and  near  the 
head  of  each  board  of  directors'  table,  to  counsel  on  pol- 
icies, plans,  and  procedure  in  achieving  good  will.  The 
mere  fact  that  leading  newspapers  can  still  caricature 
Washington  advisers  as  college  professors,  with  impunity 
from  the  public,  is  an  indication  of  the  low  level  of  regard 
for  the  academic.  The  public  relations  expert  could  soon 
change  that  stuffed  shirt  for  a  soft  collared  model  in  the 
public  mind. 

Facing  a  different  sort  of  problem,  the  private  prepar- 
atory schools  have  already  made  beginnings  of  a  public 
relations  program.  Although  still  enjoying  good  health  in 
endowments  and  student  enrollment,  they  are  aware  that 
in  a  period  of  heightened  public  consciousness  of  democ- 
racy there  may  arise  pointed  criticism  of  a  school  system 
directed  chiefly  toward  the  privileged.  Accordingly,  recent 
publicity  on  private  schools  indicates  that  they  are  seeking 
to  point  out  their  value  as  testing  grounds  for  educational 
progress,  as  controlled  experiments  in  educational  methods, 
as  places  where  the  sensitive  youth  and  the  gifted  boy 
can  get  the  special  attention  they  need.  It  is  ironical  that 
the  middle  schools  should  awaken  to  the  benefits  of  a 
sound  approach  to  public  opinion  before  the  universities. 

Religion  and  Creeds 

If  there  can  be  some  sort  of  unity  among  religious 
groups,  they  too  will  find  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
reach  the  people.   The  war  has  brought  important  changes 
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to  our  moral  code,  yet  has  heightened  the  spiritual  feeling 
of  millions  who  had  never  known  religion.  The  gap  be- 
tween feeling  the  spiritual,  however,  and  identification 
with  a  church  must  be  bridged,  and  it  remains  for  the 
church  to  demonstrate  why  the  people  should  turn  to  it. 

While  this  can  be  done  with  some  effect  by  individual 
religions,  and  even  by  individual  churches,  it  can  be  done 
most  effectively  by  truly  national  organizations  working 
together  in  close  harmony.  It  is  even  conceivable  that, 
in  the  interests  of  all  of  them  and  with  an  appeal  centered 
on  religion  in  general  and  not  on  sects,  all  the  religious 
bodies — Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish — might  join  to  revi- 
talize religion  in  this  country. 

The  opportunity  for  enhancing  group  relations  also 
has  a  golden  tinge  at  this  time.  While  the  spirit  of  crusade, 
the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  motivation  toward  co-opera- 
tion are  still  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  is  possible  to 
make  great  advances  in  bringing  together  the  various 
segments  of  the  population  which  in  the  past  have  been 
in  actual  or  tacit  conflict. 

Any  such  campaign  should  start  with  elimination  of 
the  word  "tolerance"  as  descriptive  of  the  goal.  Tolerance 
is  not  the  goal;  even  if  achieved,  it  would  not  be  desirable. 
We  must  not  seek  tolerance  for  others,  for  what  we  merely 
tolerate  we  hold  in  contempt.  What  is  needed  is  complete 
acceptance  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  of  every 
individual  regardless  of  his  group  membership;  and  of 
every  group,  regardless  of  its  characteristics. 

Next,  perhaps,  should  be  a  concerted,  direct  effort  to 
define  clearly  for  everyone  just  what  sort  of  social  arrange- 
ment is  sought  by  those  who  believe  in  social  stability. 
Once  the  prejudices,  fears,  and  suspicions  of  all  individuals 
and  groups  have  been  eliminated,  the  way  will  be  clear 
for  establishment  of  a  workable  social  structure. 
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The  Course  Ahead 

Consideration  of  all  these  broad  and  significant  fields 
where  the  principles  and  techniques  of  public  relations 
can  be  expected  soon  to  have  their  desirable  influence  must 
not  omit  more  limited  and  specialized,  yet  very  important, 
fields.  The  war  has  created  strong  new  desires  in  the 
people,  and  it  has  created  the  germs  of  new  industries  and 
systems  to  satisfy  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
a  several-year  period  of  readjustment  of  our  economic 
system,  during  which  everything  possible  must  be  done 
to  stimulate  production  so  that  jobs  can  be  provided  and 
a  natural  flow  of  purchasing  money  maintained. 

Air  conditioning,  aircraft  and  its  related  fields  of  air- 
ports and  service  facilities,  dehydrated  and  frozen  foods, 
plastics,  synthetic  rubber,  electric  dishwashers  all  can 
help  to  maintain  the  level  of  employment  and  purchasing 
power  through  the  critical  period.  It  is  a  social  obligation 
for  these  new  industries  to  shorten  the  time  required  for 
them  to  produce  and  sell  their  products  in  volume.  And 
it  is  a  social  opportunity  for  the  public  relations  profes- 
sion, whenever  it  is  called  upon,  to  foster  public  accep- 
tance of  the  new  products  as  they  become  available. 

In  this  and  the  previous  chapter  we  have  considered 
some  of  the  more  obvious  new  opportunities  for  the  public 
relations  profession  to  serve  society.  There  will  be  others. 
Our  society  is  at  its  greatest  rate  of  acceleration,  and  the 
problems  its  speed  creates  are  constantly  changing.  Where- 
as every  group  which  formerly  found  their  services  val- 
uable will  continue  to  need  them  to  keep  up  with  changing 
problems,  the  public  relations  counsel  will  also  find  these 
changes  creating  the  need  or  spotlighting  it  in  many  new 
avenues.  As  a  result,  the  changes  ahead  for  this  profession 
appear  even  greater,  more  challenging,  and  more  inter- 
esting than  for  most  others. 
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CHAPTER  14 
UNDERSTANDING  THE  CLIENT 

THE  counsel's  knowledge  of  public  relations  does  not 
end  with  his  efforts  for  his  clients,  but  must  be  em- 
ployed constantly  in  his  own  activities.  To  influence 
favorably  the  opinion  of  millions  for  his  clients  he  must 
be  able  to  influence  favorably  the  many  individuals  with 
whom  he  deals,  the  most  important  and  generally  the 
most  difficult  of  whom  are  the  clients  themselves. 

The  Client's  Point  of  View 

In  relations  on  behalf  of  his  clients  with  heads  of  politi- 
cal groups,  government  officials,  editors,  leaders  of  women's 
clubs,  and  others,  the  counsel  is  dealing  with  a  common 
interest;  there  is  a  family  resemblance  between  his  activi- 
ties and  each  of  the  others. 

This  is  seldom  true  in  his  associations  with  clients.  They 
generally  are  executives  interested  in  financial  reports; 
businessmen  engrossed  in  their  own  specialties;  association 
secretaries  intent  upon  building  strong  organizations;  and 
special  pleaders  whose  deep  faith  in  their  causes  makes 
them  look  upon  all  other  activities  from  an  oblique  angle. 

This  places  a  burden  upon  the  counsel  to  constantly 
interpret  his  own  activities  in  terms  of  the  client's  per- 
spective. The  difficulties  of  carrying  on  this  intercourse 
of  concepts  usually  are  the  greatest  problems  the  counsel 
faces. 

The  success  of  any  public  relations  program  will  depend 
as  much  upon  the  successful  interrelation  of  client's  and 
counsel's  thinking  as  on  the  ability  of  the  counsel  or  the 
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merits  of  the  client's  cause.  Even  beyond  fundamental 
business  integrity,  a  truly  worthy  product  or  creed,  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  achieve  the  public's  friendship,  the 
client's  relations  with  the  counsel  will  in  considerable 
degree  determine  the  fate  of  the  program. 

This  is  true  for  several  reasons.  First  is  the  unfamiliarity 
with  public  relations  techniques  and  objectives  that  is 
virtually  universal  among  businessmen.  When  he  goes  to 
a  doctor  for  an  examination,  the  layman  will  submit 
completely  and  accept  the  diagnosis  and  recommendations 
of  the  physician  without  question.  This  is  because  he 
knows  nothing  about  medicine  and  recognizes  the  doctor 
as  an  expert  in  that  line. 

In  public  relations,  however,  this  readiness  to  trust  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  profesisonal  counsel  is 
often  absent.  Every  businessman  sees  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  books,  hears  radio  speeches,  reads  reports  and 
surveys.  He  is  a  fairly  competent  observer  of  the  media 
employed  by  the  counsel,  and  has  his  own  ideas  on  their 
use.  Of  course,  this  is  invaluable  to  his  understanding  of 
and  participation  in  the  program,  but  too  often  he  allows 
it  to  interfere. 

With  one  client  a  counsel  participated  in  a  two-year 
struggle  over  use  of  words  in  publicity  releases.  Where 
he  tried  to  write  all  stories  as  he  knew  the  editors  wanted 
them,  the  client  insisted  that  he  insert  bald  commercialisms 
in  every  paragraph  to  sell  his  product.  The  counsel's  pro- 
testations that  such  practices  would  do  no  one  any  good 
because  the  stories  would  not  be  printed  were  seldom  effec- 
tive. With  his  status  in  editorial  offices  at  stake,  as  well 
as  the  client's  own  interests,  the  counsel  could  not  submit 
to  this  mutilation  of  professional  techniques.  The  result 
was  an  eventual  agreement  by  the  client  to  permit  the 
counsel  to  control  style  in  his  releases,  while  he  would  pass 
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only  on  facts  and  policy.  Subsequent  results  have  been 
gratifying  to  everyone  and  have  convinced  the  client  for 
all  time  that  the  fine  points  of  public  relations  are  more 
complex  than  they  appear  at  first  glance. 


Accepting  Advice 

Greater  hindrances  to  successful  campaigns  come  when 
overall  policies  are  being  discussed.  Businessmen  who  would 
never  dispute  their  lawyers'  advice  resist  strenuously  the 
considered  counsel  of  the  public  relations  expert.  One 
large  industry  that  was  hit  hard  by  wartime  shortages 
before  most  businesses  felt  the  pinch  was  advised  to  pre- 
pare for  widespread  public  dissatisfaction.  The  counsel 
suggested  that  the  industry  inform  the  public  of  its  diffi- 
culties, point  out  how  its  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
forced  curtailments  in  service  to  the  public,  and  urge  the 
public  to  follow  certain  simple  rules  that  would  enable 
the  industry  to  maintain  its  business  as  well  as  possible. 
Representatives  of  the  industry,  however,  balked.  Mired 
in  fear  of  their  competition — which  had  been  completely 
converted  to  war  production  and  could  not  compete — 
they  could  not  agree  to  ever  admitting  that  their  industry 
was  anywhere  short  of  perfect. 

For  a  few  months  they  went  along  blithely  pretending 
that  all  was  serene,  even  while  their  customers  became 
more  and  more  disgusted  with  imperfections.  Finally, 
when  a  crisis  arose  that  threatened  to  kill  the  industry 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  representatives  agreed 
that  the  public  must  be  notified  of  the  problems.  They 
tried  to  undo  in  three  weeks  the  conditions  that  could 
have  been  avoided  through  proper  analysis  of  the  situation 
a  few  months  earlier. 
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The  businessmen  who  engage  public  relations  counsel 
because  they  realize  they  are  too  engrossed  in  their  own 
work  to  have  proper  perspective  all  too  frequently  try 
to  bend  the  counsel  to  their  admittedly  limited  viewpoints. 


Definite  Responsibility  Necessary 

Frequently  "client  trouble"  is  nothing  more  than 
divided  responsibility  within  the  client's  organization. 
When  each  of  three  or  four  executives  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  counsel's  activities,  chaos  is  the  net  result.  Like 
the  mule  who  starves  to  death  because  he  cannot  choose 
between  two  haystacks,  the  counsel  who  must  serve  dis- 
agreeing masters  cannot  succeed. 

There  have  been  instances  where  the  president  of  an 
association  insisted  upon  spectacular  press  agentry,  while 
the  chairman  of  the  public  relations  committee  was  inter- 
ested in  nothing  but  eulogistic  stories  in  trade  journals. 
Not  only  were  all  attempts  to  formulate  a  sound  industry- 
wide policy  frustrated,  but  anything  done  to  suit  one 
of  the  principals  infuriated  the  other,  and  activities  that 
deviated  from  their  two  narrow  interests  annoyed  them 
both.  In  this  case  the  solution  was  the  appointment  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  one  man  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  public  relations  program,  with  advice  from  a 
committee  of  seven.  An  industry-wide  policy  was  agreed 
upon  and  a  long-term  program  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. Thereafter  the  man  in  charge  guided  the  coun- 
sel's efforts  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  program  within 
the  limits  of  the  policy.  Besides  trade  journal  stories  and 
a  bit  of  sensationalism,  the  industry  acquired  a  compre- 
hensive creed  that  is  winning  public  support  and  prestige 
that  the  previous  limits  could  never  bring. 
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Notification  to  the  Counsel  on  All  Changes 

Failure  of  the  client  to  keep  the  counsel  informed  of 
important  decisions,  changes,  and  plans  is  a  frequent  fail- 
ing. One  association  which  was  facing  extinction  through 
government  priority  rulings  called  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  all  members,  and  failed  to  notify  the  counsel  until 
a  few  hours  before  the  opening  session. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  client  or  his  repre- 
sentatives contacting  the  press  directly  without  notifying 
the  counsel  or  even  determining  whether  they  were  con- 
flicting with  his  efforts.  Many  a  statement  that  has  em- 
barrassed an  executive  resulted  from  a  telephone  conver- 
sation with  a  reporter  in  which  inadvertent  slips  were 
made  or  information  given  out  which  conflicted  with  the 
policy  of  the  organization  as  reflected  in  the  counsel's 
releases  to  the  press. 

Similarly,  the  client  who  approves  a  release  and  checks 
his  own  quotations  sometimes  professes  ignorance  of  the 
whole  matter  when  a  newspaper  calls  for  more  informa- 
tion, and  may  even  volunteer  a  completely  dissimilar 
quotation. 

In  both  instances,  the  solution  is  a  clearly  understood 
agreement  that  all  relations  with  the  press  should  be  han- 
dled by  the  counsel.  He  will,  of  course,  refer  requests 
beyond  his  jurisdiction  to  the  client  or  one  of  his  repre- 
sentatives with  a  comment  or  suggestion. 

Some  clients  like  having  their  names  in  print  and  will 
approve  nothing  that  does  not  glorify  them,  while  others 
will  approve  nothing  that  mentions  their  names. 

Meeting  Problems  Aggressively 

One  of  the  most  serious  "client  problems"  is  the  failure 
to  take  action  when  circumstances  call  for  it.   Essentially 
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a  reflection  of  distrust  of  the  public,  this  often  thwarts 
any  opportunity  to  acquire  a  desired  result  until  long  after 
it  becomes  impossible. 

One  industry,  unique  and  therefore  a  special  case  in  all 
government  regulations,  was  placed  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion early  in  the  war  by  conflicting  and  unrealistic  direc- 
tives. For  about  nine  months  the  policy — augmented  by 
public  relations  activities  in  Washington,  expressions  from 
users  of  the  industry's  products,  and  publicity — called 
for  aggressive  voicing  of  disapproval.  Throughout  this 
period  the  industry  managed  to  exist.  Then  when  the 
crisis  came,  the  leaders  pulled  in  their  horns.  For  more 
than  a  year,  while  opportunities  to  force  favorable  action 
passed  regularly,  all  suggestions  by  the  counsel  for  action 
were  vetoed,  while  they  followed  constantly  fading  hopes 
that  everything  would  come  out  all  right  without  help. 
Then  the  axe  fell  and  the  industry  died. 

The  Client  Changes  His  Mind 

The  client  who  changes  his  mind  after  a  program  is 
well  under  way  is  a  rare  but  distressing  problem.  Having 
agreed  on  a  course  and  permitted  the  counsel's  staff  to 
devote  several  months  to  following  it,  he  will  decide  to 
reverse  himself  and  call  all  previous  efforts  off.  This  goes 
so  far  as  to  request  that  stories  scheduled  for  publication 
in  large  national  magazines  be  withdrawn,  even  if  the 
presses  are  ready  to  roll. 

Quicker  changes  of  mind  are  even  more  disastrous.  A 
client  has  been  known  to  join  in  a  plan  for  a  staged  cere- 
mony or  an  inter-industry  meeting  and  then — after  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  widely,  all  arrangements  made 
and  bills  incurred,  and  publicity  released — decides  to  call 
the  whole  thing  off;  this  is  the  kind  that  the  counsel's 
nightmares  are  made  of. 
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Some  clients  do  not  know  just  what  they  want  done 
and  require  the  most  careful  guidance  of  the  counsel  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  program  to  assure  his  appreciation 
and  understanding  as  it  goes  on. 

The  Client's  Prejudices 

Clients,  like  everyone  else,  have  prejudices  that  the 
counsel  must  respect.  One  refused  to  allow  any  dealings 
with  women's  organizations.  Others  have  disliked  any 
references  to  money,  or  death,  or  war.  Once  learned,  these 
sore  spots  are  best  avoided;  a  list  of  personal  and  policy 
"don'ts"  is  soon  built  up  for  every  client. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  represents  the  extremes  of  the 
counsel's  difficulties  with  the  men  who  engage  him.  Each 
is  rare,  and  severe  cases  are  fortunately  infrequent.  Much 
of  the  skill  developed  by  the  counsel  in  his  years  of  experi- 
ence involves  overcoming  and  avoiding  just  such  difficul- 
ties.   General  means  of  doing  this  will  be  discussed  later.1 

Acceptance  of  the  Counsel 

It  has  become  apparent  lately,  however,  that  acceptance 
of  the  counsel's  position  and  abilities  is  growing.  The 
prestige  of  the  profession  is  spreading  and  many  business 
executives  are  recognizing  that  the  counsel  they  engage 
is  as  much  an  authority  in  his  field  as  they  are  in  theirs. 

A  number  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations  have  made 
the  counsel  either  a  full  or  an  advisory  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  In  other  cases  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  public  relations  is  the  liaison  between  the  cor- 
poration and  the  counsel,  with  a  direct  interchange  of 
responsibilities  that  permits  the  counsel  to  enter  into  the 
inner  operations  of  the  organization. 

One  firm,  which  has  been  so  progressive  in  all  opera- 

1  See  chapter  1 5 . 
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tions  that  it  has  assumed  national  leadership  in  a  huge 
field  in  less  than  three  years,  takes  no  important  actions  in 
any  direction  without  consultation  with  the  public  rela- 
tions agency.  Frequent  meetings  are  held  to  bring  policy 
up  to  date,  often  at  the  counsel's  request,  and  the  advice 
of  the  counsel  carries  more  weight  in  reaching  decisions 
on  policy  than  anyone's — including  majority  stockholders'. 

We  do  not  imply  that  the  counsel,  once  engaged,  should 
dominate  the  organization  and  lead  it  in  all  affairs.  Nor 
do  we  suggest  that  the  advice  of  the  counsel  should  invari- 
ably be  the  guide  for  action.  But  we  do  believe  that  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  public  relations,  the  counsel's 
advice  and  his  subsequent  activities  should  be  regarded 
as  the  studied  opinion  of  a  student  of  the  subject,  some- 
what more  likely  to  reflect  the  requirements  for  influ- 
encing a  diversified  public  than  that  of  anyone  who  is 
confined  to  the  perspective  of  another  type  of  endeavor. 

Every  counsel  discusses  his  suggestions  for  a  client,  and 
changes  them  freely  when  it  is  agreed  that  changes  are 
wise.  Often  entire  programs  are  thrown  out  when  this 
discussion  indicates  they  should  be,  and  new  programs 
are  drawn  up  principally  around  the  viewpoint  of  an 
officer  of  the  organization.  However,  the  counsel's  guid- 
ance is  useful  in  judging  the  advisability  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  his  ability  to  implement  it  is  indispensable  to 
its  successful  application.  Under  similar  conditions,  the 
lawyer,  too,  often  merely  ascertains  the  legal  propriety 
of  his  client's  plans. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  faced  with  diversified  problems 
and  varied  conditions,  the  counsel's  ability  to  advise  his 
clients  soundly  and  carry  out  programs  will  be  tested 
thoroughly.  The  man  who  is  successful  after  such  a  trial 
can  generally  afford  reliable  guidance  to  his  clients.  If 
he  cannot,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  in  business  very  long. 


CHAPTER  15 
RELATIONS  WITH  THE  CLIENT 

THE  variety  of  requirements  for  successful  public 
relations  programs  is  as  great  as  the  variety  of  clients. 
As  we  have  seen,1  there  are  many  types  of  campaigns  for 
which  the  counsel  is  engaged,  and  even  under  each  type 
there  may  be  a  multiplicity  of  variations.  Two  accounts 
may  both  be  primarily  selling  jobs,  yet  one  will  require 
influencing  the  penthouse  trade  and  the  other  will  appeal 
to  the  tenement  dweller. 

It  is  important,  then,  for  the  counsel  to  analyze  an 
account  carefully  when  he  begins  working  on  it  to  deter- 
mine not  only  what  policy  and  program  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  client's  goal,  but  also  what  must  be  done 
to  convince  the  client  that  a  successful  job  is  being  done. 
Often  there  is  considerable  difference. 

Measurements  of  Success 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  true  value  of  a  coun- 
sel's efforts  is  in  his  advice  and  the  formulation  of  policy 
for  all  phases  of  the  client's  relations.  Less  important, 
and  requiring  less  skill,  is  the  instrumentation  of  that 
policy.  This  balance  should  be  in  the  counsel's  mind  when- 
ever he  personally  evaluates  an  account. 

However,  the  evaluation  made  by  the  client  will  sel- 
dom coincide.  In  well  over  90  per  cent  of  all  cases,  the 
client  will  rate  the  tangible  results  far  higher  than  the 
basic  program.    And  most  of  the  time  this  will  mean 

Section   II. 
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publicity  clippings,  radio  time,  and  motion  picture  show- 
ings. 

This  principle  is  almost  axiomatic;  it  is  so  rigid  that 
the  counsel  must  recognize  it  even  when  the  client  insists 
that  he  is  not  much  concerned  with  publicity.  Actually, 
he  will  never  be  completely  satisfied  with  the  counsel 
unless  good  press  results  are  achieved. 

Counsel  and  Planning 

From  the  days  of  the  press  agent  who  gave  his  all  to 
get  his  stories  into  print,  the  general  field  of  specialists 
in  influencing  public  opinion  has  developed  into  a  profes- 
sion whose  keynote  is  counsel  and  planning.  No  present- 
day  public  relations  counsel  can  claim  that  title  if  he  does 
not  begin  with  every  client  as  a  guide  to  and  formulator 
of  fundamental  policies  that  will  make  possible  the  favor- 
able opinions  being  sought.  Yet  he  could  not  develop  the 
stability  of  even  a  cumulus  cloud  if  he  had  to  rely  on  his 
advice  alone  to  establish  himself.  Advice  is  nebulous.  It 
has  no  more  permanence  in  the  recipient's  mind  than  a 
cordial  smile  or  a  friendly  handshake.  Of  itself,  it  has 
no  powers  to  create  respect.  The  doctor  who  advises  a 
patient  is  proved  right  or  wrong  by  the  results  when  his 
advice  is  carried  out.  The  same  is  true  of  the  lawyer.  And 
even  more  so,  it  is  true  of  the  public  relations  counsel. 

For  instance,  a  counsel  may  be  called  in  to  discuss  the 
public  relations  policy  of  a  large  corporation.  He  may 
be  brilliant  in  formulating  a  policy.  But  if  he  stops  there, 
he  is  likely  to  be  through.  The  policy  means  nothing  un- 
less it  is  carried  out  into  tangible  activities  which  bring 
recognizable  results.  If  these  activities  are  carried  out 
by  someone  else,  the  brilliance  of  the  advice  that  started 
things  dims  with  time  and  the  persons  who  carried  it  out 
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can  point  to  their  activities  with  indisputable  claims  of 
accomplishment. 

If  Jones2  had  left  Morgan,  the  plane  builder,  after  his 
program  was  presented  and  nothing  more  had  ever  been 
done,  there  would  have  been  no  results  and  Jones  could 
get  no  credit  from  Morgan  for  accomplishment.  If  the 
program  had  been  carried  out  by  others,  the  immediacy 
of  their  results  would  overshadow  the  outlines  of  the 
program  Jones  had  planned.  It  was  only  by  carrying  out 
the  program  himself,  by  getting  stories  into  the  papers 
and  attacking  the  other  problems,  that  he  could  prove 
the  merits  of  his  plan  and  identify  himself  with  the  favor- 
able results. 

This  characteristic  of  clients'  memories  is  important 
and  too  often  overlooked  by  counsel. 

Visible  Results 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  occasions  when 
the  counsel  will  be  engaged  only  for  advice  and  success- 
fully please  the  client  by  helping  him  solve  some  particu- 
larly difficult  question.  But  usually  this  is  a  short-term 
consultation,  and  he  is  paid  accordingly.  His  identity  with 
any  campaign  that  may  result  is  ended  with  the  consul- 
tation and  he  has  no  responsibility  thereafter  to  satisfy  the 
client  with  the  progress  of  his  work. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  counsel 
is  engaged  on  a  contract  basis  for  a  specific  period,  seldom 
less  than  a  year.  At  all  times  during  that  year  he  must 
satisfy  the  client  that  his  activities  are  earning  the  monthly 
fees  he  receives.  Advice  given  in  formulating  policy  in 
January  seldom  helps  to  convince  the  client  in  December 
that  the  monthly  check  is  a  worthwhile  investment  which 
should  be  continued  with  a  new  contract. 
2  Chapter  2. 
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It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  establish  such  a  fine  reputa- 
tion as  a  consultant  that  one  can  derive  a  good  income 
from  this  alone.  Our  consideration  here,  however,  deals 
with  the  full-scale  efforts  which,  after  all,  will  be  the 
majority  of  accounts  for  the  profession  and  the  founda- 
tion of  virtually  every  counsel's  business.  For  this  reason, 
the  necessity  of  stressing  tangible  results  is  constantly 
present  with  every  client. 

In  measuring  results,  tangibility  is  important  again. 
Many  favorable  results  are  measured  by  the  absence  of 
trouble — the  absence  of  strikes  indicates  good  employee 
relations,  the  absence  of  complaints  or  returns  indicates 
good  customer  relations,  the  absence  of  protests  indicates 
good  stockholder  relations.  These  results  may  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  counsel  and  directly  attributable  to  his 
efforts.  But  they  are  intangible.  They  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  folder  form  to  the  board  of  directors.  Even  to 
many  executives  who  work  with  the  counsel  in  carrying 
out  the  program,  the  direct  relationship  between  the 
counsel  and  this  type  of  result  is  difficult  to  grasp. 

Where  a  specific  task  has  been  assigned  and  the  objec- 
tive reached,  the  counsel  has  little  difficulty.  If  an  unrea- 
sonably restrictive  state  tax  on  the  client's  product  has 
been  eliminated  through  the  public  relations  program,  for 
example,  his  value  has  been  demonstrated.  Such  situations, 
however,  are  rare. 

In  the  majority  of  peacetime  programs,  increasing  the 
sale  of  a  product  is  the  primary  objective.  If  the  sales 
increase,  the  counsel  can  point  to  his  efforts  as  the  cause. 
The  instances  when  he  has  been  the  only  added  factor, 
however,  are  infrequent.  Many  firms  also  carry  on  adver- 
tising programs.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  buy- 
ing power  has  increased,  that  the  need  for  the  product 
has  grown,  that  the  firm's  salesmen  have  been  doing  a 
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better  job,  that  the  sales  displays  have  been  more  effective. 
One  of  the  few  instances  when  the  public  relations 
program  was  unquestionably  the  cause  of  a  sales  increase 
was  in  a  campaign  carried  on  for  the  Canned  Pea  Mar- 
keting Institute.   After  one  year,  the  sales  of  canned  peas 
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had  increased  24.6  per  cent,  while  those  of  canned  corn, 
beets,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  had  increased  approxi- 
mately 10.1  per  cent.  No  other  promotional  efforts  had 
been  added  during  that  year. 


Clippings  as  Measurement 

If  all  selling  accounts  could  be  measured  in  this  way, 
the  counsel  would  have  the  tangible  evidence  he  needs  to 
satisfy  the  client  with  his  worth.  Unfortunately,  they 
cannot. 

How,  for  instance,  can  one  measure  the  sales  stimulus 
given  to  the  laundry  industry  by  a  public  relations  pro- 
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gram?    Or  to  the  coffee  industry,  or  the  book  publishing 
industry,  or  a  radio  manufacturer? 

The  answer  is  usually — probably  too  often — the  volume 
of  clippings,  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts,  the  degree 
of  interest  aroused  from  publicity. 

In  ona  instance,  a  counsel  fought  a  difficult  battle  in 
the  press  and  in  Washington  to  acquire  governmental 
recognition  of  his  client's  place  in  the  war  program.  Start- 
ing against  long  odds,  he  succeeded  in  helping  the  indus- 
try survive.  Yet  it  was  a  four-page  article  in  a  national 
magazine,  picture  layouts  in  leading  newspapers,  and  sev- 
eral radio  broadcasts  not  directly  related  to  the  principal 
problem  that  made  the  membership  really  enthusiastic. 
They  felt  the  benefit  of  the  counsel's  intangible  work, 
but  they  could  see  and  hear  the  results  of  his  publicity 
efforts. 

In  about  80  per  cent  of  all  cases,  then,  the  counsel  will 
have  to  use  publicity  returns  as  the  peg  to  hang  his  results 
on.  When  he  can,  he  will  use  sales  figures,  production 
ratios  as  measurements  of  employee  morale,  and  other 
gauges,  but  even  with  these  he  will  add  the  weight  of  the 
material  in  print,  in  film,  and  on  the  air. 

Even  in  using  this  measurement,  however,  the  counsel 
must  contend  with  the  individualities  of  the  client.  Some 
will  accept  nothing  but  two-  and  three-column  spreads 
in  metropolitan  papers,  although  smaller  articles  and 
smaller  papers,  in  volume,  may  have  equal  or  greater  ben- 
efits to  the  program.  Others  will  smile  only  when  the 
slick  paper  of  a  leading  magazine  reflects  the  name  of 
their  firm  or  their  product,  although  stories  in  trade  pub- 
lications and  other  specialized  media  may  be  more  valuable. 

Occasionally  a  client  will  want  a  volume  of  material 
to  be  released,  and  will  pay  little  attention  to  how  much 
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of  it  appears  in  print.    If  the  volume  drops,  even  though 
the  results  may  be  very  good,  he  will  be  displeased. 

These  individualities,  of  course,  must  be  recognized 
early  in  the  counsel's  work  for  the  client.  Often  they  will 
have  considerable  bearing  on  the  type  and  volume  of  ma- 
terial released. 

Avoiding  Misunderstanding 

In  everything  that  he  prepares  for  publication,  the 
counsel  must  be  careful  not  to  lead  the  client  to  believe 
its  appearance  is  certain.  He  must  make  it  clear  that  a 
story  is  submitted  to  a  magazine,  or  released  to  the  news- 
papers, or  suggested  to  the  radio  networks.  Also,  he  must 
be  careful,  even  when  an  editor  tells  him  a  story  is  being 
scheduled,  not  to  let  the  client  believe  it  will  definitely 
appear.  Last-minute  changes  often  kill  stories  or  change 
them  so  much  they  lose  all  value  to  the  client. 

Disappointment  with  near-successes  often  estranges  a 
client  more  than  no  activity  at  all.  The  counsel  who 
promises  that  an  article  will  appear  in  Life,  or  in  any 
other  publication,  before  the  press  run  has  been  com- 
pleted is  risking  more  than  the  value  of  that  story. 

When  more  than  two  or  three  persons  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  results,  it  is  wise  to  make  up  displays  of  clip- 
pings and  either  show  them  in  meetings  or  have  them 
planographed  and  the  copies  distributed  to  all  concerned. 
These  should  be  prepared  every  two  or  three  months,  so 
that  no  long  periods  pass  in  which  the  client  is  uninformed 
on  returns.  When  the  account  is  an  association,  copies  are 
sent  to  every  member. 

Reports  made  to  clients,  at  their  request,  also  are  indi- 
cations of  the  stress  they  place  on  tangibles.  Clients  fre- 
quently ask  for  detailed  reports  on  clippings,  but  have  yet 
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to  ask  for  a  past-tense  summarization  of  plans  for  better 
relations  with  employees,  government  officials,  stockhold- 
ers, dealers,  or  related  industries. 

Handling  Clippings 

The  form  the  clipping  reports  take  depends  upon  the 
client.  For  one  large  association  with  a  flair  for  detail,  a 
counsel  issues  a  monthly  statement  listing  every  news- 
paper clipping  received,  what  it  is  about,  how  many  agate 
lines  it  measures,  the  population  of  the  city  in  which  the 
paper  is  circulated,  and  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  Then 
he  lists  the  results  in  groups  according  to  size  of  the  cities: 
under  2,000  population,  2,000  to  5,000,  5,000  to  10,000 
and  so  forth.  This,  of  course,  involves  detailed  clerical 
work,  for  which  the  client  pays,  and  since  it  is  requested 
and  stipulated  in  the  contract  the  counsel  is  careful  to 
supply  the  reports  on  time. 

Other  clients  will  merely  ask  to  see  the  clippings  occa- 
sionally. In  addition  to  planographs  and  display  boards, 
cartons  of  clippings  are  sent  periodically  to  the  office  of 
the  association  or  corporation. 

Even  if  constant  check  on  clippings  were  not  necessary 
to  demonstrate  results,  everyone  engaged  in  the  business 
of  getting  publicity  on  a  national  scale  would  find  the 
services  of  clipping  bureaus  indispensable.  These  firms, 
of  which  there  are  eight  or  ten  of  varying  reliability, 
read  and  check  all  the  daily  newspapers,  most  of  the 
weekly  newspapers,  and  a  small  number  of  general  and 
trade  magazines.  Although  the  largest  firms  claim  very 
high  averages  in  catching  mentions  of  clients  and  their 
products,  we  estimate  the  returns  will  be  from  10  to  30' 
per  cent,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  manpower  situation  in  the  clipping  bureaus. 
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For  best  coverage  it  is  usually  advisable  to  employ  two 
firms  such  as  the  Consolidated  Clipping  Bureaus  and  the 
Luce  Clipping  Service.  Although  these  check  the  same 
publications,  we  have  found  the  duplication  in  returns  is 
often  less  than  2  per  cent. 

Usually  these  bureaus  set  a  minimum  fee  of  ten  dollars 
a  month  for  each  customer.  In  the  case  of  an  agency,  this 
covers  all  of  its  clients.  The  charge  is  made  by  the  clip- 
ping; at  the  writing  it  is  seven  cents  each.  This  means 
that  the  more  successful  the  counsel  is  in  his  publicity 
efforts  the  more  he  will  pay  for  his  clippings,  unless  he 
sets  a  maximum  in  advance.  When  a  client  is  on  a  fee- 
plus-expenses  basis,  the  clipping  bill  is  paid  out  of  the 
expense  fund.  Otherwise  the  counsel  pays  it  out  of  the 
portion  of  his  fee  which  he  has  set  aside  for  expenses. 

In  recording  clipping  results,  only  those  clippings  ac- 
tually received  are  tabulated.  The  counsel  may  be  cer- 
tain he  is  getting  only  25  per  cent  returns  on  a  story,  but 
he  does  not  multiply  actual  clipping  returns  by  four.  Even 
when  a  service  such  as  the  "Western  Newspaper  Union  car- 
ries an  article,  and  he  knows  that  the  average  number  of 
papers  actually  carrying  such  WNU  releases  is  a  thousand, 
he  will  list  only  the  one  to  two  hundred  clippings  returned 
by  the  bureaus. 

Only  in  a  case  where  a  column  is  syndicated  in  a  known 
number  of  papers,  and  the  names  and  circulations  of  those 
papers  are  known,  is  it  ethical  to  include  clippings  not 
actually  on  hand.  If  Drew  Pearson,  for  instance,  carries 
an  item  on  a  client  and  the  counsel  knows  just  what  pa- 
pers carry  Pearson's  column  every  day,  he  may  list  all  of 
those  papers  as  having  printed  the  item.  The  same  is  true 
of  material  published  in  such  regularly  distributed  supple- 
ments as  the  American  Weekly,  This  Week,  and  Parade, 
where  the  actual  inclusion  in  subscribing  papers  is  certain. 
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The  whole  technique  of  using  clippings  as  a  measure- 
ment is  distorted  and  unsound,  but  continues  because  vir- 
tually all  clients,  whoever  the  counsel  may  be,  expect  it. 
At  its  worst,  it  is  used  as  a  method  of  putting  dollar  value 
on  results.  Using  the  advertising  rates  of  a  publication  as 
a  standard,  the  value  of  the  editorial  space  acquired  is 
said  to  be  so  much  a  line.  Not  only  does  this  attempt  to 
measure  apples  in  terms  of  oranges,  but  it  implies  that 
publicity  is  designed  to  defraud  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  their  advertising  revenue — it  marks  clippings  as 
"free  space."3 

Also,  there  is  greater  variation  in  quality  of  clippings 
than  in  diamonds.  Showing  a  client  10,000  clippings,  to- 
taling 650,000  agate  lines,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
700,000,000  is  somewhat  equivalent  to  quoting  prices  on 
miscellaneous  gems  by  the  pound. 

One  story  may  be  very  beneficial  to  a  client;  another 
may  do  nothing  more  than  familiarize  his  name.  Almost 
any  publicity  man  can  get  a  volume  of  clippings,  but  it 
takes  a  good  one  to  get  results  that  achieve  the  goal  of 
the  public  relations  program. 

Aside  from  these  broad  principles,  the  art  of  satisfying 
the  client  that  a  good  job  has  been  done  involves  all  the 
tact  and  personality  traits  available  to  the  counsel.  As  in 
most  other  endeavors,  the  surest  way  to  please  the  client 
is  to  do  such  a  good  job  that  it  speaks  eloquently  for  itself. 


See  chapter  21. 
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CHAPTER  16 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
CORPORATIONS 

AS  THE  principle  of  public  relations — that  good  will 
JT\.  is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  any  business -and  must 
be  sought  from  fundamental  beginnings  of  policy  through 
all  an  organization's  activities — becomes  more  accepted 
in  progressive  business  circles,  patterns  of  operation  are 
being  established. 

Basic  in  these  is  the  trend  toward  unifying  all  aspects 
of  policy  and  relationships  with  all  groups  under  a  central 
executive  department,  which  is  the  public  relations  unit 
of  the  corporation. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  industrial  empire,  such  as  General 
Motors  or  United  States  Steel,1  the  pattern  is  evolving 
into  a  unification  of  these  functions: 

1.  An  executive  head  who  participates  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policy,  is  skilled  in  the  technique  of  public  rela- 
tions, and  supervises  the  activities  of  all  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

2.  Employee  and  labor  relations  staffs,  which  serve  as 
the  liaison  between  management  and  the  personnel,  pre- 
venting and  eliminating  conditions  which  cause  friction, 
lose  efficiency,  or  lead  to  disruptions  of  normal  operations. 

^Jy  A  customer  relations  staff  which  is  in  charge  of  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  improving  relations  of  employees  with 
customers,  building  customer  good  will  through  all  types 
of  activities,  and  keeping  check  on  customer  opinion. 


1  The  discussion  that  follows  is  not  based  on  the  system  of  either  firm. 
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4.  A  stockholder  relations  department  which  serves  to 
maintain  the  good  will  of  the  investors  who  are  part- 
owners  of  the  business. 

5.  An  arrangement  for  maintaining  the  best  possible 
relations  with  local,  county,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

6.  A  publicity  department  which  disseminates  news  on 
the  corporation,  under  the  guidance  of  the  executive  who 
steers  the*  policy. 

7.  A  system  of  assuring  the  best  possible  relations  with 
the  communities  in  which  the  corporation  has  plants, 
offices,  sales  outlets,  sources  of  materials. 

8.  The  advertising  department. 

9.  The  research  and  statistics  department. 

10.  Trade  relations  machinery,  including  membership 
in  various  trade  associations  and  government  advisory 
groups. 

11.  Means  of  promoting  good  relations  with  distribu- 
tors and  dealers  who  handle  the  firm's  products. 

These  merit  brief  consideration  individually,  so  that 
the  functions  of  the  various  units  in  creating  a  smoothly 
operating  department  can  be  seen. 

The  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Besides  the  traits  required  of  the  public  relations  coun- 
sel,2 the  corporation  executive  in  this  capacity  must  have 
other  qualities.  He  needs  executive  ability  to  keep  the 
complex  operations  of  the  various  departments  working 
harmoniously;  he  must  have  the  ability  to  unify  their  re- 
sults into  a  cohesive  pattern  that  permits  prediction  and 
planning;  and  he  must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the 
business  in  which  his  firm  is  engaged.    Most  essential  of 

2  Chapter  2. 
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these  is  the  judgment  of  public  sensibilities  that  is  also  the 
principal  requirement  of  the  professional  counsel.  The 
ability  to  consider  a  given  situation  and  effectively  judge 
what  policy  must  be  to  assure  acceptance  is  a  trait  more 
often  inherent  than  acquired. 

For  this  reason,  it  has  been  found  more  successful  to 
call  on  a  man  whose  public  relations  abilities  have  been 
proved  and  to  teach  him  all  that  is  necessary  about  a  busi- 
ness and  a  firm  than  to  move  a  sales  manager  or  a  plant 
manager  into  this  position  and  attempt  to  develop  his 
sensitiveness  to  human  reaction. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  excellent  public  relations 
executives  have  not  grown  up  in  their  industries  and 
moved  eventually  into  their  present  positions;  but  many 
of  them  call  on  professional  counsel  frequently,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  they  have  the  point  of  view  of  the  objective 
specialist  as  well  as  the  internal  attitude. 

More  and  more,  this  type  of  executive  is  being  given 
the  recognition  and  remuneration  that  his  importance 
merits.  Many  are  vice-presidents  and  others  are  assistants 
to  the  president.  They  sit  in  all  meetings  of  company 
executives,  and  in  most  cases  of  boards  of  directors.  When 
new  actions  are  contemplated,  they  are  called  on  for 
their  views,  just  as  the  attorney  or  the  banker  will  be  called 
on.  When  a  plan  is  formulated,  they  map  the  activities 
of  their  departments  which  will  help  carry  it  out. 

A  great  deal  of  the  improvement  in  the  prestige  of  large 
businesses  in  recent  years  can  be  attributed  to  men  like 
Paul  Garrett  of  General  Motors,  Clarence  B.  Randall  of 
Inland  Steel,  and  Kinsey  N.  Merritt  of  Railway  Express. 

Employee  and  Labor  Relations  Department 

Another  increasing  practice  is  placing  the  company's 
relations  with  its  personnel  under  the  director  of  public 
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relations.  The  relationship  between  the  employees  and  the 
public,  and  vice  versa,  is  so  closely  knit  that  no  effective 
differentiation  can  be  made.  As  we  have  seen,3  many  of 
the  tools  of  the  personnel  relations  department  are  the 
same  as  those  used  to  influence  the  general  public,  while 
the  attitude  of  the  employees  will  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  public's  regard  for  the  organization. 

At  the  same  time,  the  policy  of  a  corporation  begins  at 
home.  If  it  is  truly  progressive,  truly  socially  conscious, 
this  will  be  reflected  in  its  relations  with  the  personnel. 
If  these  break  down,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  such 
claims  convincing  to  the  public,  the  dealers,  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  community. 

Accordingly,  the  principles  that  are  the  foundation  of 
public  relations  as  we  have  described  it  apply  very  closely 
to  all  relationships  with  the  employees.  Just  as  a  good 
product  is  the  essential  starting-point  of  a  program  to 
build  sales,  so  good  faith  is  the  starting-point  in  attaining 
employee  good  will. 

Although  the  period  of  paternalism  is  passing,  there  is 
an  increasing  emphasis  in  progressive  organizations  on  aids 
to  the  employees.  In  most  cases,  these  are  formulated  in 
meetings  of  the  labor-management  committee  and  are 
conducted  under  its  supervision,  in  order  to  give  the  em- 
ployees a  feeling  of  participation  and  to  avert  any  charges 
of  paternalism.  Among  the  many  devices  being  utilized, 
these  are  probably  the  most  common  and  significant: 

Insurance  and  health  benefits.  Paid  for  either  in  part 
or  entirely  by  the  corporation,  these  afford  death  benefits, 
hospitalization,  medical  services,  pregnancy  leave  and  ex- 
penses, and  sometimes  even  include  the  worker's  entire 
family. 

*  Chapter  5. 
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Pensions.  The  practice  of  retiring  long-standing  em- 
ployees at  a  specified  age — 60  or  65,  in  most  cases — is  also 
increasing,  even  though  federal  social  security  provides 
some  assistance  to  the  aged. 

Profit-sharing.  Various  systems  of  permitting  the  work- 
ers to  profit  from  successful  operation  of  the  company 
are  being  adopted  to  give  them  a  direct  appreciation  of 
their  participation.  Some  plans  call  for  employees'  invest- 
ment of  part  of  their  salaries,  while  others  dispense  profit 
shares  in  relation  to  the  worker's  total  earnings  for  the 
year,  thereby  rewarding  regular  attendance  and  improved 
position. 

Systematic  promotion.  Elevation  of  employees  on  the 
basis  of  clearly  defined  point  systems  or  seniority-plus- 
ability  serve  to  avoid  charges  of  favoritism  and  to  promote 
conscientious  effort. 

Grievance  committees.  Representatives  of  the  manage- 
ment and  the  employees  sit  as  arbitrators  of  complaints 
filed  by  workers  on  all  levels. 

Suggestion  systems.  The  reverse  of  the  grievance  com- 
mittees, this  machinery  encourages  suggestions  from  em- 
ployees on  how  to  improve  any  phase  of  the  corporation, 
and  reward  those  making  contributions  that  are  accepted. 
During  the  war  these  suggestion  systems  in  thousands  of 
firms  produced  a  great  many  extremely  valuable  improve- 
ments in  production  methods,  manpower  utilization,  and 
other  critical  phases  of  the  war  production  effort. 

Company  publications.  Giving  the  worker  a  feeling  of 
identification  with  the  other  employees  is  best  accom- 
plished through  a  house  organ  that  carries  news  on  man- 
agement, labor,  and  individual  members  of  the  firm. 
External  house  organs  are  also  used  to  draw  distributors 
and  dealers  closer  to  the  producer,  and  to  attract  the  con- 
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sumer.  Also,  on  occasions  like  Army-Navy  "E"  flag  cere- 
monies or  bond  drives  special  brochures  are  often  printed 
to  tell  the  employees  what  their  accomplishments  mean 
and  how  appreciative  the  management  is. 

Recognition  systems.  Such  devices  as  Twenty- Year 
clubs  are  set  up  to  emphasize  traits  the  organization  de- 
sires, such  as  loyalty,  productivity,  suggestions,  sales  rec- 
ords. 

Confidence-building.  Giving  the  workers  a  feeling  that 
they  belong  to  a  significant,  substantial,  and  progressive 
organization  is  accomplished  most  often  through  the  same 
means  that  build  the  firm's  prestige  with  the  general 
public.4 

Counselor  service.  Trained  advisers  on  all  types  of  per- 
sonal matters  are  provided  to  assist  workers  in  eliminating 
worries  that  impair  their  efficiency.  At  the  same  time,  this 
type  of  assistance,  having  no  direct  connection  with  their 
work,  does  much  to  create  good  will  among  the  employees. 
This  service  may  advise  on  marriage  problems,  finances, 
care  of  children,  investment. 

Medical  service.  In  addition  to  the  insurance  and  health 
benefits,  company  doctors  and  nurses  are  often  available 
to  care  for  workers  who  need  attention,  as  well'  as  to  ex- 
amine applicants  and  those  who  are  returning  after  illness. 
In  some  plants,  nurses  distribute  vitamin  pills  free  to  all 
those  who  want  them. 

In  preparing  for  the  return  of  servicemen  who  had 
been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  diseases  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Inland  Steel  Company  conducted  an  extensive 
research  program  to  catalogue  all  types  of  diseases  prev- 
alent in  various  areas  so  that  the  men  could  be  examined 
for  symptoms  and  watched   throughout  their  stay  with 

4  Chapter  4. 
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the  company  to  check  recurrences  or  outbreaks.  By  em- 
phasizing prevention  rather  than  cure,  the  company  ex- 
pects to  protect  the  health  of  the  men  and  maintain 
efficiency. 

Refreshments.  Distribution  of  free  coffee  at  specified 
intervals  during  the  day  serves  to  help  regulate  employees' 
time,  cut  down  idle  periods,  and  provide  stimulation.  Be- 
fore the  cigarette  shortage  began,  some  firms  were  also 
distributing  these  at  specified  times,  thereby  not  only 
pleasing  the  workers  but  reducing  the  tendency  to  leave 
the  job  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  washroom  for  a  smoke. 

Transportation  assistance.  Often  an  employee's  greatest 
constant  problem  is  getting  to  and  from  the  plant.  Or- 
ganizing riding  groups  and  providing  buses  help  solve  it. 
The  Monroe  Auto  Equipment  Company,  located  in  Mon- 
roe, Michigan,  took  leadership  in  establishing  a  municipal 
bus  line  because  adequate  transportation  facilities  were 
lacking  in  the  city  of  59,000. 

General  working  conditions.  Provision  of  good  light- 
ing, sound  absorption,  water  coolers,  bathrooms  with 
towels  and  soap,  showers  in  plants  where  grime  is  involved, 
lunch  facilities,  and  other  contributions  to  good  working 
conditions  are  basic  in  the  employee-relations  policy.  Even 
where  they  are  not  demanded  by  the  unions  or  the  labor- 
management  committee,  they  should  be  accepted  as  nec- 
essary. 

Industrial  recreation.  Play  activities  in  which  workers 
join  are  excellent  means  of  drawing  them  into  closer  unity 
and  identification  with  the  organization.  Softball,  basket- 
ball, and  bowling  tournaments;  music  series  and  lectures; 
and  outings  and  excursions  are  the  most  popular  activities. 

Many  of  these  devices  will,  in  turn,  benefit  the  overall 
public  relations  of  the  corporation,  for  they  will  attract 
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the  favorable  attention  of  the  community  and  often  of 
the  entire  nation. 

Relations  with  the  Consumer 

While  most  of  the  contacts  a  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion has  with  its  consumers  are  directed  by  the  sales  and 
advertising  departments,  others  call  for  separate  handling. 
Such  things  as  replying  to  letters  of  inquiry,  general  pub- 
lic service,  and  handling  complaints  can  be  assigned  to  a 
customer  service  department.  An  automobile  manufac- 
turer, for  instance,  may  issue  periodical  booklets  on  travel, 
highways,  safety,  care  of  the  car,  for  distribution  directly 
to  owners  of  its  product  or  through  its  dealers.  While 
these  might  be  planned  and  produced  by  the  advertising 
or  publicity  departments,  their  conception  and  purpose 
are  determined  at  a  high  policy  level  and  they  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  customer  service  department. 

Many  large  firms  have  found  it  good  public  relations  to 
afford  as  much  service  as  possible,  even  when  it  has  no 
direct  relationship  to  the  sale  of  its  products.  A  leading 
manufacturer  of  building  materials,  for  instance,  not  only 
publishes  elaborate  magazines  on  all  phases  of  home  build- 
ing and  care,  but  endeavors  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  and 
source  of  information  for  anyone  who  wants  help  in 
planning  a  home,  building,  remodeling,  repairing,  or  fur- 
nishing. This  takes  it  into  matters  like  furnaces,  curtains, 
and  washing  machines,  which  are  unrelated  to  its  prod- 
ucts; but  by  establishing  the  firm  as  a  friendly  authority 
this  not  only  builds  good  will  but  promotes  prestige. 

Relations  with  the  Stockholders 

While  the  actual  control  exerted  by  the  stockholders 
of  an  organization  varies  considerably,  there  is  never  an 
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instance  when  it  is  not  sound  policy  to  maintain  the 
friendliest  possible  relations  with  them.  Even  though  a 
large  majority  of  the  stock  and  all  voting  powers  are  con- 
trolled by  a  few  executives,  the  firm  owes  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  its  other  investors  and  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  stability  and  good  will  should  be  certain  that  its 
activities  are  known  to  them  and  have  their  approval. 
Where  the  stock  is  widely  distributed  and  not  controlled 
by  a  cohesive  group,  of  course,  the  votes  of  the  stockhold- 
ers are  as  important  as  those  of  citizens  in  an  election  of 
public  officials. 

Just  as  business  management  has  been  gradually  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  social  responsibilities  of  business,  so  have 
many  of  the  nation's  investors.  The  old  saying  that  the 
stockholder  cares  about  nothing  but  the  size  of  his 
dividend  is  no  longer  true.  Often  he  will  protest  against 
actions  which  he  considers  contrary  to  the  public  good. 
Instances  of  stockholder  rebellions  over  charges  of  dealing 
with  unfriendly  foreign  nations,  for  instance,  are  no 
longer  rare. 

Accordingly,  keeping  the  stockholders  fully  informed 
of  the  corporation's  activities  is  now  a  primary  function 
of  the  public  relations  department.  While  the  most  im- 
portant task  is  preparation  of  the  annual  report,  other 
items  are  mailed  out  frequently,  and  much  of  the  public- 
ity material  directed  to  the  press  will  be  intended  for  the 
investors'  attention. 

Annual  reports  were  once  dry  tables  of  figures  in  which 
most  stockholders  sought  only  the  one  denoting  profit. 
Today  many  of  them  are  among  the  finest  bits  of  printed 
material  issued  in  this  country.  They  dramatically  and 
forcefully  tell  what  the  firm  has  done  during  the  year, 
what  significance  its  activities  have  had,  what  they  will 
mean  for  the  future.  Illustrations  are  employed  for  effect 
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as  well  as  elucidation.  The  balance  sheets  are  tacked  on 
at  the  end  as  appendices,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  such 
stockholders  as  are  interested,  without  detracting  from 
the  attention-appeal. 

The  result  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  knowledge 
and  confidence  of  stockholders.  The  widow  in  Iowa  with 
all  her  savings  in  General  Motors  knows  when  she  sees  her 
beautiful  report  that  she  has  a  share  in  something  vital, 
progressive,  and  stable. 

Relations  with  the  Government 

Business'  relations  with  government  have  been  treated 
generally  in  chapter  7.  Specifically,  there  are  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  a  corporation  can  promote  the  best  rela- 
tions with  government  units.  Lending  executives  as  dol- 
lar-a-year  men  so  that  their  special  skills  can  be  utilized 
is  an  important  method.  Not  only  does  it  give  the  firm 
a  spokesman  at  the  scene  where  decisions  are  made,  but 
it  shows  the  willingness  to  help  and  the  fact  that  the 
organization  has  high-caliber  personnel. 

Many  firms  during  the  war  made  their  research  facil- 
ities available  to  the  government,  even  paying  the  salaries 
of  men  who  worked  on  special  projects  which,  in  some 
cases,  might  not  affect  the  firms'  business.  Others  pro- 
vided the  assistance  of  their  statistical  and  publicity  de- 
partments to  various  agencies  to  help  meet  specific  objec- 
tives. The  Palace  Corporation,  for  instance,  devoted  much 
of  its  publicity  effort  for  several  months  to  serving  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  in  areas 
where  emergency  housing  projects  were  to  be  undertaken. 

The  Publicity  Department 

The  principles  of  publicity  outlined  in  chapter  19  will 
govern  the  activities  of  the  corporation's  own  publicity 
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department  as  well  as  the  professional  counsel's.  It  will 
also  work  very  closely  with  the  editors  of  the  house  organs, 
the  advertising  department,  and  the  research  department 
to  co-ordinate  all  efforts  along  the  lines  set  up  by  the 
director  of  public  relations. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  firm  also  employs  professional 
counsel,  the  publicity  department  will  restrict  itself  to 
routine  news  material,  while  the  counsel  releases  material 
aimed  at  achieving  the  specific  objective  for  which  he  has 
been  engaged,  such  as  educating  the  public  to  the  labor 
relations  policy  of  the  firm  or  answering  charges  of 
monopoly. 

Relations  with  the  Community 

As  a  principal  source  of  a  community's  income,  as  well 
as  major  user  of  its  facilities,  the  corporation  must  accept 
a  responsibility  to  it.  This  will  involve  helping  with  Com- 
munity Fund  drives,  contributing  to  various  charities, 
lending  facilities  for  public  gatherings  and  recreation,  hav- 
ing executives  serve  on  committees  for  social  welfare,  and 
supporting  movements  to  improve  educational,  sewage, 
garbage  collection,  and  other  public  facilities. 

As  an  organization  the  firm  can  create  much  good  will 
by  serving  as  a  leader  in  the  common  cause,  and  through 
the  work  of  its  employees  it  can  further  identify  itself 
with  projects  for  the  general  welfare. 

When  a  new  tax  bill  is  aimed  at  its  property  holdings  or 
an  assessment  is  proposed  to  tap  its  reserve  funds,  the  cor- 
poration which  has  carefully  built  up  good  will  among 
its  citizen-neighbors  will  get  a  better  hearing  for  its  case. 
The  firm  that  dumps  its  wastes  indiscriminately,  blocks  off 
streets  whenever  it  feels  like  it,  runs  its  heavy  trucks  over 
main  thoroughfares  without  regard  to  the  damage  caused 
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will  find  many  of  its  neighbors  secretly  gratified  at  any 
punitive  actions  that  may  be  proposed  or  enacted.  Com- 
munity public  relations  involves  not  doing  these  things, 
as  well  as  doing  the  things  mentioned  previously. 

The  Advertising  Department 

At  the  same  time  the  advertising  program  is  guided  by 
the  complete  public  relations  policy,  it  will  be  most  de- 
pendent upon  the  sales  department,  since  sales  are  the 
primary  objective.  The  advertising  manager  will  inter- 
weave the  policy  points  with  the  sales  messages  as  he 
directs  the  work  of  the  advertising  agency. 

Advertising  is  a  specialized  phase  of  the  corporation's 
relations  with  the  public  and  must  not  be  permitted  to 
dominate  the  others.5 

Research  and  Statistics  Department 

Business  today  is  dependent  upon  accurate  information 
of  past  performances,  costs,  trends,  consumer  buyability 
and  desires,  and  many  other  facts.  While  most  of  these 
are  necessary  primarily  for  sales,  management,  and  finan- 
cial purposes,  others  are  utilized  in  the  publicity,  adver- 
tising, employee  relations,  customer  service,  and  trade  rela- 
tions phases  of  the  public  relations  department. 

It  is  important  for  a  manufacturer  to  know  in  which 
areas  his  products  sell  best,  why  the  public  chooses  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  his  product,  what  times  of  the  year  are 
peaks  or  depressions  of  sales,  what  price  lines  are  most  in 
demand,  what  prospective  customers  want  most  in  the 
product,  how  their  competitors'  sales  promotional  activ- 
ities are  working,  and  dozens  of  other  things. 

Research  has  also  become  a  major  phase  of  conducting 

"See  Chapter  21. 
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the  modern  business.  "While  much  of  the  work  will  be 
done  by  the  firm's  own  staff,  many  specific  projects  will 
be  assigned  to  professional  research  organizations,  just  as 
public  relations  counsel  are  called  in  at  times. 

Trade  Relations 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  all  business,  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  for  any  organization  to  keep  up  with 
changes.  This  is  a  major  reason  for  the  growth  of  trade 
associations.  The  largest  corporations,  as  well  as  the  small- 
est, find  that  membership  pays  dividends. 

While  collusion  within  an  industry  to  fix  prices,  main- 
tain levels  of  production,  or  cut  out  new  manufacturers 
is  forbidden  by  law  and  socially  undesirable,  there  are 
forms  of  co-operation  which  help  all  members  without 
affecting  the  competitive  structure.  Summarization  of 
new  inventions,  for  instance,  provides  the  same  timely 
information  to  all.  Information  on  developments  in 
Washington  helps  keep  every  member  up  to  date  on  re- 
quirements and  regulations.  Standardization  of  markings 
on  parts,  permitting  repairs  of  various  makes  of  an  item 
(such  as  a  radio)  with  interchangeable  parts,  helps  the 
consumer  and  the  repair  man. 

At  the  same  time,  a  unified  front  in  an  industry  can 
serve  as  a  policing  device  against  unethical  operations.  A 
group  may  be  asked  by  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  to 
formulate  a  code  of  ethical  advertising  methods,  whereas 
the  code  of  any  individual  manufacturer  could  hardly  be 
applied  to  a  whole  industry. 

Other  reasons  for  a  firm's  assuming  trade  relations  are 
given  in  chapter  11. 

The  trade  relations  department,  then,  may  co-ordinate 
the  firm's  activities  in  the  various  trade  associations  to 
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which  it  belongs;  determine  who  shall  be  the  firm's  rep- 
resentative to  each  group;  and  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
all  of  them  with  the  company's  own  policies  to  guide  these 
representatives. 

Relations  with  Sales  Outlets 

While  the  firm's  associations  with  its  distributors  and 
dealers  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment, there  are  some  services  which  come  within  the  func- 
tions of  the  public  relations  department.  The  advertising 
staff  will  send  samples  of  its  advertisements  to  them 
to  demonstrate  how  the  firm  is  helping  to  develop  their 
markets.  In  the  same  way,  publicity  material  that  has 
sales  significance  will  be  planographed  or  printed  for  dis- 
tribution. Displays  for  retail  outlets  will  also  be  the  work 
of  the  advertising  department,  and  in  many  cases  leaflets 
for  distribution  in  the  stores  will  be  produced  by  the  ad- 
vertising agency  to  carry  a  public  relations  message,  such 
as  the  firm's  dependability  or  the  progressiveness  of  its 
research  for  better  products. 

Means  of  assisting  dealers  with  their  customer  relations 
will  be  conceived  within  the  public  relations  department 
of  the  manufacturer,  since  it  is  on  the  dealer  level  that 
most  of  the  relations  with  the  consumer  occur.  Delivery 
methods,  uniforms  for  clerks  and  drivers,  methods  of  con- 
ducting charge  accounts  and  issuing  bills  will  be  among 
the  things  included  in  this  phase  of  the  program. 

When  the  coal  merchants  of  Chicago  were  attempting 
to  forestall  the  invasion  of  oil  and  gas  for  home  heating, 
they  were  advised  to  insist  that  drivers  carry  towels  and 
soap  with  them  so  that  they  could  keep  their  faces  and 
hands  clean.  The  drivers  also  were  uniformed.  It  would 
be  very  difficult,  they  were  told,  to  convince  home-owners 
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that  coal  is  a  clean  fuel  if  the  men  who  deliver  it  are  black- 
skinned  and  grimy.  This  is  a  good  example  of  advice  to 
the  dealers  that  benefited  the  producers  of  a  product. 

Regional  Operations 

While  in  most  cases  all  of  these  departments,  or  which- 
ever ones  exist,  will  operate  in  the  firm's  main  offices,  there 
are  times  when  branches  or  autonomous  offices  will  be 
necessary  in  other  cities.  There  may,  for  example,  be  an 
individual  publicity  office  for  each  plant,  as  well  as  an 
employee  relations  department.  The  more  dispersed  these 
activities  become  the  more  important  is  the  close  integra- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  department.  In  the  largest  cor- 
porations the  jurisdiction  of  the  director  of  public  rela- 
tions may  include  several  hundred  employees. 

Public  Relations  for  Smaller  Corporations 

Medium-sized  and  small  firms  which  are  coming  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  a  unified  public  relations  department 
employ  the  same  principles  as  the  large  organization, 
modifying  the  structure  to  meet  their  needs  and  available 
funds.  Some  of  the  eleven  divisions  outlined  for  the  bigger 
firms  may  be  combined,  and  in  the  case  of  a  small  firm 
they  may  all  be  handled  by  a  staff  of  two  or  three  persons. 
However,  so  long  as  the  functions  are  unified  under  the 
direction  of  an  executive  who  has  a  part  in  policy  forma- 
tion and  makes  the  policy  the  foundation  of  his  work, 
they  can  be  equally  effective. 


CHAPTER  17 
MONOPOLIES  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

THE  public  relations  activities  which  have  been  carried 
on  to  protect  the  interests  of  monopolies  and  public 
utilities  have  been  the  most  criticized  and  the  best  known 
of  all  public  relations  campaigns.  The  recent  cases  of 
the  Aluminum  Corporation  of  America,  the  Pullman 
Company,  and  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany, all  of  which  happen  to  be  represented  by  the  same 
public  relations  counsel,  have  attracted  widespread  public 
attention  to  the  profession  in  economic  and  academic  cir- 
cles. They  continue  a  sequence  of  such  cases  which  first 
attracted  widespread  interest  when  the  activities  of  cer- 
tain public  power  utilities,  involving  the  hiring  of  noted 
college  professors  to  write  favorable  textbooks,  broke  out 
in  a  mild  scandal  during  the  1920's. 

Because  of  the  interest  they  have  evoked,  campaigns  of 
this  type  are  more  than  ordinarily  significant.  The  way 
they  are  handled  and  the  principles  they  involve  are  major 
factors  in  the  public  relations  of  the  public  relations  pro- 
fession. Also,  they  emphasize  some  concepts  which  are 
applicable  to  other  types  of  program. 

New  Conditions  Change  the  Problems 

The  nature  of  the  task  has  changed  with  the  nature 
of  the  times.  Monopoly  and  public  utilities  were  the  sore 
spots  that  first  gave  rise,  late  in  the  last  century,  to  public 
distrust  of  business.  At  that  time  the  fear  was  of  con- 
scienceless power  that  came  with  control  of  an  essential 
activity.    The  octopus  nature  of  Rockefeller's  Standard 
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ILLUSTRATION  9-  This  scene  of  near-panic  in  Wall  Street  during  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1929  dramatically  portrayed  the  results  of  untrammeled  specu- 
lation and  did  much  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  controlling  measures  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Oil  threatened  to  put  the  petroleum  users  of  the  nation 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few  men  who  had  demonstrated  nothing 
but  ruthlessness  and  avarice  in  their  public  attitude.  The 
Goulds  and  the  Vanderbilts  were  bidding  to  make  the 
country  pay  tribute  to  use  the  railroads.  In  metals  and 
other  fields,  the  threat  of  autocracy  alarmed  the  public. 

The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  not  intended  as  an 
invasion  of  business  by  government  but  as  a  protection 
to  the  great  mass  of  business  against  the  predatory  inter- 
ests which  sought  to  stifle  competition  at  the  public's 
expense. 

The  recent  concern  of  the  non-competitive  industries 
is  quite  different.  While  there  remains  considerable  public 
apprehension  about  the  squeezing  out  of  small  competitors 
by  large  manufacturers  and  groups  of  manufacturers  in 
the  form  of  cartels,  this  is  largely  confined  to  manufac- 
turing fields  where  the  need  for  and  advantage  of  com- 
petition is  still  recognized.  In  those  businesses  which  are 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  most  efficiently  oper- 
ated with  a  de-emphasis  of  competition — telephone,  tele- 
graph, railroads,  air  lines,  freight  handling,  shipping,  trans- 
portation lines,  mining,  electricity,  insurance,  gas — the 
burden  is  to  demonstrate  why  it  is  in  the  public's  interests 
that  they  remain  under  private  ownership. 

Building  on  a  Foundation  of  Service 

In  general,  these  utilities  stress  two  issues:  efficiency  and 
service.  Concurrent  with  a  public  uncertainty  about 
monopolistic  businesses  there  is  public  suspicion  of  the 
integrity  and  conscientiousness  of  government,  particu- 
larly in  municipalities.  Accordingly,  the  local  power  com- 
pany in  its  educational  material  says,  in  effect:  "This  busi- 
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ne«s  is  run  by  trained,  efficient  businessmen  in  a  business- 
like way.  You  would  not  get  the  same  quality  of  service 
from  local  politicians  and  their  political  appointees." 

The  power  company,  then,  must  make  as  its  basic  phase 
of  public  relations  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  the 
most  pleasant  kind  of  service  possible.  It  is  careful  that 
its  switchboard  operators  are  constantly  pleasant  to  callers, 
that  its  repairmen  are  well-dressed,  clean,  and  polite, 
that  bills  are  handled  carefully,  and  all  claims  and  com- 
plaints given  gracious  hearings.  As  in  no  other  field,  public 
relations  is  most  important  at  the  public-meeting  level  in 
the  utilities. 

It  is  by  careful  design,  then,  that  telephone  operators 
are  noted  for  their  imperturbability;  that  the  Railway 
Express  man  is  a  model  of  polite  service;  that  the  rail- 
roads and  the  airlines  normally  go  to  great  extremes  to 
be  pleasant  to  the  public. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  has  continued  to  be  a  trend  toward 
municipal  ownership  of  power,  gas,  and  water  utilities. 
The  mere  bogey  of  inefficient  public  operation  has  not 
been  enough  to  deter  all  communities  from  taking  to 
themselves  the  operation  of  these  services.  They  have 
apparently  retained  their  belief  that  lower  rates  could  be 
afforded  or  more  revenue  provided  for  the  local  treasury, 
or  both. 


Justifying  Private  Control 

The  remaining  major  obstacle  of  the  utilities,  then,  is 
one  facing  a  large  share  of  American  business:  establishing 
the  desirability  of  private  initiative  and  technique.  It  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the  larger 
salaries  paid  to  executives,  the  dividends  paid  to  stock- 
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holders,  and  the  license  fees  paid  to  other  companies  with 
which  it  is  linked  provide  advantages  enough  for  the 
national  way  of  life  to  justify  their  continuation.  The 
issue  has  clearly  become  private  operation  providing  op- 
portunity for  advancement  within  the  organization,  or 
government  operation  with  all  management  on  a  civil 
service  or  patronage  basis. 

That  this  can  be  done  effectively  has  often  been  seen. 
In  the  spring  of  1944,  the  people  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
were  called  on  to  decide  whether  the  local  power  company 
should  be  bought  by  the  city.  With  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  favoring  each  side,  the  opportunity  for  pre- 
senting both  views  fully  and  achieving  a  significant  result 
was  unusually  good.  The  advocates  of  municipal  owner- 
ship were  convincing  in  their  claims  that  power  rates 
would  be  lowered  and  the  revenue  of  the  city  increased 
by  the  purchase.  The  record  of  the  city-owned  water 
company  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  the  administra- 
tion; the  record  of  neighboring  communities  which  owned 
their  utilities  demonstrated  the  lowering  of  rates  and  costs. 

Yet  on  the  basis  of  the  company's  service  record  and 
the  issue  of  private  enterprise,  the  people  voted  more  than 
two  to  one  against  public  purchase. 

The  recent  consolidation  of  Postal  Telegraph  with  West- 
ern Union  further  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  mo- 
nopoly in  public  utilities;  but  despite  the  high  level  of 
prestige  of  the  telegraph  companies,  there  is  now  consid- 
erable sentiment  for  government  operation  of  overseas 
wireless  communications,  instead  of  a  system  similar  to 
Western  Union.  In  this  instance  control  of  the  flow  of 
communications,  as  well  of  the  business  and  methods,  is 
involved.  To  a  people  wary  of  concentrated  powers  over 
liberties,  this  bid  for  government  control  is  an  issue  to  be 
watched  carefully. 
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The  Railroads  Entrench  Themselves 

Railroads  have  done  a  magnificent  job  during  the  war 
to  convince  the  people  that  they  have  accomplished  a 
phenomenal  task  under  private  control.  Forestalling  gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  roads,  as  in  the  first  World 
War,  they  have  achieved  a  major  gain  in  their  struggle  to 
retain  autonomy.  As  expert  as  the  public  relations  pro- 
gram of  the  railroads,  individually  and  through  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  has  been,  however,  it  would 
have  collapsed  had  the  lines  faltered  in  accomplishing  the 
job  assigned  them.  Again,  the  foundation  of  the  public 
relations  program's  success  was  performance. 

The  government's  effort  in  1934  to  take  over  handling 
of  the  air  mail  from  the  commercial  airlines  resulted  in 
such  a  disastrous  failure  that  the  cause  of  government 
operation  of  communications,  and  particularly  of  the  air 
lines,  was  set  back  sharply.  Unlike  other  utilities,  the 
issue  in  the  air  is  becoming  open  competition  versus  pub- 
lic-spirited monopoly  on  a  utility  basis.  One  group  favors 
permitting  competing  lines  to  serve  any  points  in  the 
world  they  think  can  be  reached  profitably;  another  be- 
lieves it  is  in  the  nation's  interests  to  pool  the  lines'  re- 
sources and  operate  one  system  to  foreign  points.  No 
serious  voice  has  been  raised  to  advocate  government  oper- 
ation under  either  method.  Perhaps  this  is  foreshadowing 
the  next  phase  of  the  utilities'  public  relations  problems. 

The  Case  of  the  Cartel 

The  latest  attack  on  monopoly — now  better  known  as 
either  "Big  Business"  or  "cartels" — appears  to  be  forming 
along  new  lines,  at  a  time  when  concentrated  industry 
is  most  vulnerable.  With  the  nation's  greatest  domestic 
issue  the  achievement  of  full  employment  that  will  make 
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possible  stability  during  the  period  of  rehabilitation, 
charges  that  concentration  of  industrial  power  and  wealth 
retards  employment  in  various  ways  are  impressive  to  the 
public. 

Stuart  Chase1  recalls  instances  of  monopolies  which  have 
bought  up  patents  in  order  to  kill  them  because  if  they 
were  used  they  would  undermine  the  status  quo  of  pro- 
duction. He  notes  in  particular  the  case  of  the  match 
which  can  be  lighted  140  times  before  being  discarded, 
but  which  the  match  cartel  has  never  permitted  to  be 
made.  He  points  out,  too,  how  patents  are  controlled  so 
that  no  one  can  produce  a  product  unless  he  has  a  license 
that  specifies  methods  of  production  and  can  control 
methods  of  distribution. 

Chase's  indictment  of  monopoly  is  that  it  tends  to  cur- 
tail production  in  order  to  keep  up  prices,  rather  than 
permitting  competition  to  lower  prices  and  increase  pro- 
duction, thereby  providing  more  jobs.  He  also  demon- 
strates how  it  freezes  out  possible  new  enterprisers  from 
the  field,  closing  the  gates  of  free  enterprise,  and  by  con- 
trol or  agreement  sees  to  it  that  small  competitors  do  not 
in  fact  "compete." 

These  charges  are  serious,  since  their  implications  go 
far  beyond  the  domestic  scene.  Without  full  employment 
in  the  United  States,  we  cannot  achieve  true  stability;  and 
without  stability,  the  hopes  for  permanent  world  order 
and  peace  will  prove  false.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that, 
if  it  feels  its  position  justified  and  its  actions  in  the  public 
interest,  "Big  Business"  present  its  side  of  the  issue  before 
the  public.  Too  much  is  at  stake  to  permit  abuses,  if  they 
exist,  or  to  leave  unchecked  these  effective  criticisms,  if 
they  are  not  justified.   The  next  phase  of  public  relations 


1  Democracy  under  Pressure — The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1945. 
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for  monopoly  (including  so-called  competitive  monopoly) 
is  the  clarification  of  public  opinion  on  the  social  aspects 
of  concentration  in  industry  and  business. 

New  Forms  of  Competition 

Another  trend  which  bids  to  alter  the  now  familiar 
picture  is  the  return  of  full-scale  competition  of  a  new 
sort.  Electricity  is  invading  the  field  of  gas  for  cooking 
and  heating.  Radio  communications,  even  in  transmission 
of  complete  documents  and  typewritten  messages,  are 
encroaching  on  the  telephone  and  telegraph.  The  railroads, 
besides  having  a  degree  of  competition  with  other  rail- 
roads, face  serious  competition  for  passengers  and  freight 
from  the  airlines  at  one  end  of  the  cost  scale  and  buses 
and  trucks  at  the  other.  Coal  faces  greater  competition 
from  oil,  gas,  and  water  power;  steel  and  iron  will  be 
threatened  by  aluminum,  plywood,  magnesium,  and  plas- 
tics; local  transit  lines  may  have  to  reckon  with  cheaper 
automobile  fuel  and  better  roads.  The  public  relations 
problems  will  change  accordingly  toward  selling  the  prod- 
uct once  more. 

The  pattern  for  some  of  these  campaigns  has  already 
been  cut.  In  many  instances,  a  trade  association  such  as 
the  Radio  Manufacturers  Association  may  co-operate  to 
broaden  a  market  while  retaining  the  competitive  struc- 
ture within  the  industry.  In  others,  a  firm  with  a  large 
portion  of  a  market,  though  not  a  monopoly,  may  under- 
take by  itself  to  promote  its  industry,  content  to  draw  its 
own  share  of  the  benefits  even  while  its  competitors  also 
gain.  This  was  the  case  in  the  promotion  of  streamlined 
trains  by  Pullman-Standard,2  and  it  has  been  true  in  the 
promotion   of   bowling   by   Brunswick-Balke-Collender,3 


s  Chapter  9. 
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which  sells  more  than  half  of  all  bowling  equipment  used 
in  the  United  States. 

Advantage  of  Government  Jurisdiction 

Whatever  the  trends  and  changes,  the  monopolies  and 
utilities  will  probably  always  have  a  serious  public  rela- 
tions problem  because  the  public  will  always  be  wary  of 
concentrated  power.  There  seems  little  reason  to  believe, 
at  present,  that  any  major  gains  for  the  advocates  of 
public  ownership  will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  Instead, 
the  enlightened  utilities  see  an  answer  to  their  major  alarms 
in  control  by  government.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  as  agent  for  the  people  in  matters  of  trans- 
portation, not  only  serves  to  eliminate  any  abuse  within 
the  industry  that  could  be  detrimental  to  all  members  of 
it,  but  through  its  existence  provides  assurance  to  the 
public  that  its  interests  are  being  protected.  Retaining 
the  principles  and  methods  of  private  operation,  control 
in  this  way  serves  as  an  important  public  relations  tool  for 
the  industry. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
become  indispensable  to  the  radio  industry.  During  the 
boom  period  of  radio,  when  there  were  no  controls  on 
creation  and  operation  of  broadcasting  stations,  competing 
stations  used  wave  lengths  and  ranges  that  conflicted,  so 
that  chaos  often  came  out  of  the  public's  home  receivers 
instead  of  music  and  information.  The  F.C.C.  organized 
a  division  of  the  standard  broadcasting  spectrum  that 
assured  free  channels  within  specified  ranges  for  all  sta- 
tions, and  licensed  those  stations  to  use  their  facilities  in 
the  public  interest.  While  there  have  been  occasional  mur- 
murs against  the  F.C.C.  in  this  capacity,  it  has  been  largely 
of  the  bitter  anti-government  type  and  not  aimed  at  its 
actual  service  to  the  radio  industry  and  the  public. 
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The  F.C.C.  may  soon  have  to  resolve  another  problem 
for  the  broadcasters,  again  providing  service  that  will  be 
good  public  relations  for  the  stations.  While  some  stations 
have  taken  steps  to  curb  the  short-sighted  advertisers  who 
tend  to  repel  listeners  with  their  irritant-value  "plugs" 
and  over- frequent  commercials,  the  majority  are  still  too 
awed  by  the  men  who  pay  the  bills  to  take  action.  If,  as 
is  most  likely,  the  condition  worsens  as  advertising  revenue 
begins  to  drop  from  its  wartime  peak,  there  may  be  a 
minor  revolt  among  listeners4  which  will  imperil  the 
industry,  and  undoubtedly  lead  the  F.C.C.  to  take  the 
ticklish  matter  of  regulation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual stations.  Putting  the  onus  of  control  on  the  gov- 
ernment instead  of  the  station,  such  action  would  prob- 
ably serve  its  purposes  effectively  to  the  secret  gratifica- 
tion of  the  broadcasters. 

Control  by  the  F.C.C,  as  well  as  sound  public  relations 
founded  on  extreme  efficiency  and  service,  has  also  served 
to  build  confidence  in  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems. 

Checks  and  Balances  for  Confidence 

Because  as  our  industrial  system  becomes  more  complex 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  new  enterpriser 
to  establish  a  bank  or  an  insurance  company,  these  busi- 
nesses, too,  have  assumed  aspects  of  monopoly  and  utility. 
Control  of  the  banks  under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  despite  early  alarm  among  bankers,  has 
proved  the  bulwark  of  the  good  will  now  enjoyed  by 
banks  which  as  recently  as  1933  had  virtually  no  public 
confidence.  In  the  same  way,  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  condemned  by  insurance  men  as  invasion  of  their 

4  The  considerable  interest  aroused  by  the  plans  of  Muzak,  Inc.  to  provide  ad- 
vertising-free radio  service  to  set  owners  for  a  monthly  fee  is  indicative  of  the 
public's  increasing  impatience  with  some  broadcast  commercials.  Broadcasters 
have  taken  this  as  their  cue  in  seeking  some  form  of  control  over  advertisers'  use 
of  their  commercial  privileges  over  the  air. 
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business  by  the  government,  yet  the  result  of  awakened 
public  awareness  of  insurance  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  private  underwriting. 

The  same  principle  that  led  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
create  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  in  government 
applies  to  business  and  industry.  The  people  are  naturally 
suspicious  of  uncontrolled  power  in  any  sphere.  They  ap- 
preciate the  control  over  the  president  by  Congress  and  the 
added  check  of  the  courts.  In  the  same  way,  they  feel 
reassured  when  they  know  their  government  has  jurisdic- 
tional powers  over  a  business,  for  the  government  is  cre- 
ated in  their  interest  and  they  can  change  it  if  it  disserves 
that  interest.  For  this  reason,  the  sort  of  control  exercised 
by  the  I.C.C.,  the  F.C.C.,  and  the  F.D.I.C.  serve  as  pow- 
erful public  relations  devices  for  the  businesses  involved. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  as  an  Issue 

There  is  one  major  utility  which  has,  until  recently, 
been  free  of  any  but  the  most  fundamental  governmental 
control:  the  press.  The  balance  between  supervision  and 
control  of  outlets  for  public  expression  is  so  delicate  that 
establishing  workable  jurisdiction  seems  an  impossible  task.. 
At  the  same  time,  the  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  has 
been  invested  with  all  the  symbolism  of  American  liberty. 

Yet  even  here,  the  issue  of  supervision  by  government 
acting  as  a  sort  of  "conscience"  has  appeared. 

Two  major  tests  of  where  the  rights  of  the  press  to 
operate  autonomously  begin  and  end  have  been  fought 
recently.  The  first  involved  the  refusal  of  the  Associated 
Press  to  accept  into  membership  some  newspapers  and 
other  media  which  can  meet  the  requisites.  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  complex  legal  problems  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  this  controversy  required  a  decision  on 
whether  news  is  a  commodity,  whether  the  press  of  the 
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nation  is  becoming  a  monopoly,  whether  the  government 
shall  have  the  right  to  tell  a  newsgathering  organization 
how  it  shall  be  constituted  and  who  shall  be  its  members 
— who  have  the  power  to  vote  on  its  activities  and  thereby 
can  control  the  organization.  Potentially,  the  recent  vic- 
tory for  the  government  in  its  case  against  A.P.  could 
be  the  first  move  toward  "packing"  the  membership  till 
it  votes  to  favor  the  administration's  desires.  Yet  con- 
ceivably victory  for  A.P.  could  have  led  to  control  of  the 
major  news  sources  by  a  small  group:  a  prospect  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  country  than  Rockefeller's  control  of 
oil  or  Gould's  of  the  railroads. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  decision  against  the  A.P. 
in  this  case  will  point  the  way  for  future  autonomy  or 
control  of  the  media  of  opinion. 

The  second  case,  resolved  in  June,  1945,  involved  the 
right  of  the  government,  and  particularly  of  an  individual 
in  the  government,  to  bless  or  damn  the  efforts  of  a  peri- 
odical to  reach  the  public.  This  was  the  case  of  Esquire 
Magazine.  On  the  grounds  that  Esquire  did  not  fill  a  need 
for  education,  art,  or  public  service,  as  required  in  the 
postal  laws,  the  post-office  department  sought  to  withhold 
second-class  mailing  privileges  from  the  magazine.  At  the 
same  time,  it  allowed  these  privileges  to  hundreds  of  other 
periodicals  not  obviously  dedicated  to  these  functions. 
While  not  suppressing  the  magazine,  this  action  would 
increase  its  costs  by  $500,000  a  year  and  threaten  its  abil- 
ity to  continue  publication. 

Censorship  and  Public  Welfare 

In  effect,  since  Esquire  is  noted  as  a  sophisticated  pub- 
lication, this  action  was  a  form  of  censorship.  As  Milton 
pointed  out  in  his  Areopagitica,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whose  judgment  shall  decide  what  is  good  or  worthy 
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for  the  public  to  read  or  what  values  may  change  to  make 
what  we  one  day  condemn  the  pearl  of  tomorrow's  cul- 
ture. Only  public  support  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe  cri- 
terion in  such  a  case:  the  unworthy  publications  will  find 
few  readers  who  derive  benefit  from  them  and  will  soon 
cease  to  exist. 

The  Esquire  issue  was  definitely  a  test  case  for  freedom 
of  the  press,  more  serious  than  wage-and-hour  laws  and 
paper  rationing.  It  is  not  surprising  that  almost  without 
exception  the  publications  of  the  nation  sided  with  Es- 
quire.  As  a  result,  the  public  was  made  aware  of  what 
the  consequences  can  be  when  personal  or  group  choice 
gains  control  over  a  medium  of  expression,  and  the  high 
court's  decision  in  favor  of  the  publication  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  victory  for  liberty. 

The  fact  that  such  a  threat  can  arise  in  a  supposedly 
enlightened  land  of  freedom  indicates  the  need  for  renew- 
ing public  awareness  of  the  implications  of  censorship. 
While  we  have  no  Milton  to  rout  the  opposition  with  one 
brilliant  stroke  of  rhetoric,  there  are  means  very  much 
akin  to  the  business  of  publishing  which  can  gradually  and 
effectively  win  over  public  support  to  the  meaning  of 
true  fredom  of  expression:  the  techniques  of  modern  pub- 
lic relations.  The  press,  no  less  than  other  powerful  en- 
terprises, draws  its  support  and  ultimate  right  to  existence 
from  the  people. 

In  every  instance,  the  public  relations  problem  of  a 
monopoly  or  utility  is  to  demonstrate  that  its  continued 
operation  is  in  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  public. 
Whether  it  be  a  railroad  or  a  newspaper,  if  it  continues  to 
demonstrate  its  benefits  in  service  and  its  regard  for  the 
people  it  serves — by  actions  as  well  as  expostulations — it 
is  likely  to  continue  to  fill  its  place  in  society  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  private  operation. 


CHAPTER  18 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

WHILE  in  theory  all  branches  of  government  are 
expected  to  reflect  the  desire  of  the  people,  it  is 
inevitable  that  government  should  often  be  called  on  to 
lead  the  people  and  to  create  opinion  in  favor  of  its 
actions.  It  is  a  fact  for  which  America  can  be  constantly 
thankful  that  in  practice  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
leadership  on  both  sides,  and  that  neither  side  is  ever 
able  to  get  far  astray  from  the  other. 

Just  as  the  public  would  be  slow  to  make  advances 
technologically  or  socially  unless  something  were  done  to 
mold  and  activate  its  opinions,  so  it  is  likely  that  progress 
in  government  would  be  slow  unless  government  itself 
accelerated  it.  The  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  the  entire  concept  of  government-operated 
power  for  revitalizing  regions  and  measuring  costs  is  a 
good  example  of  this.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  fre- 
quently instances  when  government  is  slow  to  accept 
change  and  must  be  modified  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  history  of  the  suffragist  movement  is  an  example. 

There  is  an  interdependence  between  the  government 
and  the  people  much  like  that  betwen  any  corporation 
or  industry  and  its  publics.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary 
for  a  public  body  to  conduct  a  public  relations  program 
so  that  its  aims  and  viewpoints  may  be  available  to  the 
people  to  balance  information  and  opinion  coming  from 
other  sources. 

On  all  levels  of  government,  the  matter  of  providing 
information  to  the  public  has  become  a  primary  function. 
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Gradually  the  realization  that  outspokenness  promotes 
confidence  and  acceptance,  while  secrecy  breeds  suspicion, 
has  altered  the  policy  of  all  types  of  governmental  groups. 

Presenting  America  to  the  World 

During  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  during  the 
war,  the  federal  government  has  gone  to  considerable 
expense  and  has  engaged  skilled  practitioners  to  conduct 
the  scores  of  public  information  programs  it  considered 
necessary  to  keep  the  people  informed.  While  there  has 
been  some  waste  and  many  mistakes,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  today  the  American  citizen  knows  more  about  what 
his  government  is  doing  and  why  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history.  The  result  is  a  more  alert,  intelligent,  and 
understanding  public. 

Less  well  known,  because  it  is  directed  away  from  our 
shores,  has  been  the  overseas  propaganda  service  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  which  helped  to  carry 
American  ideals  and  personality  to  all  sections  of  the 
world.1  For  years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  general  foreign 
attitude  toward  this  country  was  based  on  foolish  or  ro- 
mantic movies  depicting  us  as  hedonistic  millionaires, 
crackpot  comedians,  gangsters,  irresponsible  rogues;  and 
on  inaccurate  or  intentionally  distorted  reports  from 
other  foreign  sources.  The  result  was  that  to  most  of  the 
world  when  we  entered  the  battle  we  were  not  so  much 
an  altruistic  liberator  as  a  powerful,  irresponsible,  and 
untrustworthy  nation  of  eccentricities  and  luxuries. 


lA  complete  discussion  of  the  operations  of  the  O.W.I,  appeared  in  the 
March,  1943,  issue  of  Fortune,  pp.  82-85  ff.  Also  interesting  is  Nation's  Busi- 
ness for  February,  1943,  p.  64  ff.  An  analysis  of  the  O.W.I.'s  development  is 
contained  in  "Davis  and  Goliath;  the  O.W.I,  and  Its  Gigantic  Assignment,"  by 
M.  Darrock  and  J.  P.  Dorn  in  the  February,  1943,  Harper's,  pp.  225-37.  A 
recent  analysis  of  the  O.W.I,  and  its  functions  appeared  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  June  18,  1945,  p.  7,  second  section. 
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Winning  the  European  phase  of  the  war  required  not 
only  huge  masses  of  munitions  and  millions  of  our  men, 
but  the  creation  of  understanding  and  trust  among  our 
new  allies.  This,  plus  efficient  utilization  of  the  enslaved 
peoples  and  the  systematic  breakdown  of  enemy  morale, 
called  for  re-education  of  millions  of  persons,  with  vary- 
ing ideals  and  psychologies  and  speaking  many  languages. 

OWI's  Overseas  Functions 

To  achieve  these  goals,  plus  similar  objectives  in  the 
Pacific,  the  overseas  branch  of  the  O.W.I,  was  created. 
After  our  victory  over  Germany,  this  branch  assumed 
other  duties  aimed  at  rehabilitating  the  minds  of  the  Axis 
peoples  and  paving  the  way  for  efficient  administration 
of  the  continent. 

The  basic  functions  of  this  branch  have  been: 

1.  Sending  out  broadcasts  with  facts  on  the  war  and 
other  information  of  interest  to  the  world's  peoples,  not 
only  giving  us  the  added  weapon  of  confidence  and  trust, 
but  presenting  in  true  light  the  thoughts,  hopes,  and  per- 
sonality of  the  United  States.  Twenty-nine  short  wave 
stations,  in  June,  1945,  were  sending  out  of  the  New  York 
and  Washington  regions  1,000  voice  programs  and  many 
Morse  code  messages  every  week,  utilizing  nineteen  lan- 
guages. From  San  Francisco  material  applicable  to  the 
Pacific  situation  was  going  out  of  ten  stations  at  the  rate 
of  1,275  programs  weekly  in  ten  languages.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  service  alone  was  a  major  weapon  in 
the  nation's  arsenal  for  not  only  winning  the  war  but 
preparing  the  way  for  a  sound  peace,  based  on  truth  and 
understanding. 

2.  The  O.W.I,  produced  and  supervised  the  han- 
dling of  the  many  millions  of  "surrender  passes"  which 
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were  dropped  over  enemy  Europe  and  many  Jap-held  spots 
in  the  Pacific.  These  proved  to  be  very  effective,  even  be- 
yond the  appreciable  number  of  surrenders  they  stimu- 
lated, in  lowering  the  morale  of  other  opponents  who  never 
actually  surrendered. 

3.  Newsreels  and  documentary  films  on  many  phases  of 
the  war  have  been  made  and  shown  to  millions  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home.  These  have  been  valuable  in  counter- 
acting the  movie-spread  distortions  of  the  past,  as  well 
as  in  conveying  the  facts  and  ideals  of  our  war  effort. 

4.  Magazines  and  booklets  on  America  have  been 
printed  for  sale  in  foreign  countries,  including  Russia, 
where  such  foreign  material  was  formerly  taboo.  These 
have  been  largely  self-supporting. 

5.  Exhibits  of  photographs  depicting  the  United  States 
and  its  policies  have  been  held  in  many  places — wherever 
an  audience  could  be  reached. 

6.  Counteractions  against  foreign  holds  on  media  of 
expression  have  been  effective.  When  the  O.W.I,  entered 
Turkey,  Nazi  propagandists  had  the  Turkish  press  to 
themselves.  By  hiring  several  key  Turkish  journalists, 
however,  the  O.W.I,  managed  to  get  American  material 
into  the  press,  and  gradually  the  pro-Nazi  dominance  was 
broken. 

7.  Material  in  written,  photographed,  and  motion  pic- 
ture form  has  been  accumulated  on  German  atrocities 
and  is  being  exhibited  very  widely  throughout  Germany 
to  impress  the  people  with  their  war  guilt  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  Nazi  leadership. 

8.  Clipsheets  containing  many  types  of  publishable 
material  are  made  available  to  the  press  everywhere. 
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Winning  Home  Front  Victories 

In  addition,  the  O.W.I.'s  domestic  services  included 
these  notable  features: 

1.  Channeling  requests  for  radio  time  for  patriotic 
purposes  through  the  various  networks  and  stations  so 
that  confusion  was  avoided  and  the  greatest  possible 
effectiveness  was  assured.  The  O.W.I,  has  been  com- 
mended by  J.  Harold  Ryan,  recent  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  for  this,  and  for  or- 
ganizing a  radio  campaign  which  in  1944  embraced 
2,344,879  war  messages  creating  642,000,000  listener  im- 
pressions each  week  for  a  total  time  and  talent  value  of 
$66,141,600. 

2.  Scheduling  and  controlling  the  releases  of  most  pub- 
licity from  other  government  agencies  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation, assure  proper  timing,  and  create  co-ordinated 
impact. 

3.  Conducting  many  essential  home- front  campaigns, 
through  every  possible  means  of  expression,  to  salvage 
scrap  and  paper,  collect  waste  fats,  urge  travel  reduction, 
and  many  other  things. 

Justifying  the  Cost 

Almost  from  its  inception,  the  O.W.I,  became  the  tar- 
get of  attacks  from  Congress  and  others,  generally  based 
on  its  cost.  Just  as  in  industry  there  are  still  many  execu- 
tives who  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  a  small  invest- 
ment in  public  relations,  so  in  government  there  are  some 
who  cannot  understand  that  there  is  a  tremendous  value 
in  properly  utilized  words. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  O.W.I,  sought 
$42,000,000  for  its  entire  operation  during  1945-46,  the 
British  government  has  four  agencies  which  perform  com- 
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ILLUSTRATION  10.  The  pictures  of  London  burning  and  in  ruins  that  came 
to  America  during  the  Nazi  air  blitz  of  1940  did  more  than  any  other  appeal 
to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  traditionally  isolationist  American  people,  making 
lend-lease  and  other  aids  to  the  British  acceptable  to  the  majority. 
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parable  functions,  and  which  have  a  total  budget  of  about 
$99,000,000  a  year.  While  the  O.W.I,  was  spending  about 
$24,000  a  month  on  its  operations  in  Britain,  the  British 
were  spending  seven  times  that  amount  on  their  own  in- 
formation services  here. 

At  the  peak  of  the  war,  Germany  was  spending  $540,- 
000,000  a  year  for  propaganda.  The  most  virulent  and 
intensive  campaign  of  propaganda  in  the  world's  history, 
beginning  even  before  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  1933,  has 
had  such  deep-seated  effects  that  even  in  the  oppressed 
nations  of  Europe  after  their  liberation  the  remnants  of 
Nazi  falsehood  are  prominent  and  will  require  years  of 
counter-education  to  eliminate.  Anti-Semitism  in  Hol- 
land, for  instance,  was  found  to  be  a  serious  problem 
weeks  after  the  Nazis  had  left,  though  it  had  scarcely  been 
known  there  before  the  war. 

The  major  techniques  of  Goebbels'  staff  have  been 
widely  publicized  and  are  now  familiar —  the  setting 
of  one  group  against  another  (any  group  against  any 
other)  to  create  dissension  and  lower  the  power  of  re- 
sistance; the  breeding  of  suspicion  against  whomever  Ger- 
many sought  to  destroy;  the  playing  on  various  prejudices 
to  stimulate  emotional  blindness  to  the  vicious  Nazi 
doctrines.  Propaganda  was  utilized  not  only  as  the  major 
political  weapon  of  a  gangster  power,  but  as  a  major 
military  weapon,  in  many  cases  the  most  effective  in  the 
German  arsenal. 

While  the  Allies  far  exceeded  German  might  in  man- 
power, fire  power,  and  overall  strength,  they  were  until 
the  last  phase  of  the  war  seriously  outgunned  on  the 
propaganda  front  because  of  the  huge  German  organiza- 
tion and  its  large  budget.  Fortunately,  this  time  such 
superiority  could  not  fully  compensate  for  other  weak- 
nesses. 
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Continuing  Need 

Just  as  outbreak  of  disease  serves  to  promote  preven- 
tive measures,  so  the  success  of  the  German  propaganda 
machine  has  led  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
constant  dissemination  of  the  truth  about  the  United 
States  to  all  peoples.  The  very  immensity  of  the  German 
propaganda  budget  made  the  O.W.I.'s  much  more  modest 
expenditure  an  obvious  necessity,  and  will  undoubtedly 
point  the  way  to  some  sort  of  world-wide  information 
service  during  peacetime. 

It  is  significant  that  there  are  now  thirty- four  nations 
conducting  informational  services  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  registered  expenditure  of  $5,368,000  in  1944. 
This  does  not  include  Russia,  which  while  operating  no 
true  information  bureau  utilizes  political  means  of  car- 
rying its  viewpoint  to  our  people. 

Aside  from  any  competitive  aspect,  however,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  nation  which  stands  as  the  pivot  for  all  peace- 
seeking  activities  assume  the  responsibility  for  distributing 
the  facts  of  world  conditions  and  depicting  itself  as  it 
truly  is.  The  O.W.I,  has  done  a  good  job  in  aiming  at 
these  goals. 

For  all  the  reasons  that  a  corporation  needs  public  rela- 
tions to  get  along  in  its  own  industry  and  community,  the 
United  States  needs  it  to  get  along  in  the  world  and  to 
help  show  the  world  how  it  can  get  along  together.  For 
the  multi-billion  dollar  organizaton  that  is  the  modern 
United  States — even  considering  only  the  businesslike 
aspects  of  the  situation  and  not  the  extra  demands  of 
peace  and  security — our  investment  in  international  public 
relations  has  been  modest.  The  Office  of  War  Information 
has  had  a  total  budget  of  $36,000,000  to  $58,000,000  a 
year  to  help  win  a  war  that  has  been  costing  $93,000,- 
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000,000  annually  and  a  peace  that  if  lost  may  cost  us 
everything. 

Federal  Government's  Domestic  Activities 

Within  this  country,  the  federal  government's  public 
relations  have  been  departmentalized  to  fill  the  needs  of 
each  division,  though  co-ordinated,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  O.W.I.  Following  the  lead  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  executive  department  through  its  press  conferences 
and  secretaries  disseminates  the  planned  publicity  on  pol- 
icy-level administration  actions  and  intentions.  Most  of 
the  departments  headed  by  cabinet  members  have  their 
own  facilities,  notably  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Major  bureaus,  such  as  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  Department  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  and  the  War  Production  Board,  have  their 
own  departments.  The  bureaus  of  public  relations  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  which  are  confined  to  promotion  and 
rather  routine  publicity,  developed  into  major  organ- 
izations during  the  war. 

Roosevelt's  natural  brilliance  as  a  public  relations  man2 
went  beyond  his  skill  in  politics.  His  system  of  frequent 
press  conferences,  at  which  he  dispensed  information  far 
more  freely  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  kept  the  people 
on  an  up-to-the-minute  basis.  Frequently  he  got  in  his 
punches  for  his  aims  or  landed  a  quick  counterattack  to 
critics  by  putting  his  side  of  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  the 
press  immediately. 

His  brilliant  conception  of  "fireside  chats"  early  in 
his  administration  went  even  farther  and  carried  his  mes- 
sages and  often  important  news  directly  into  the  homes 
of  the  people.    Bolstered  by  his  magnificent  voice  and 

2  Chapter  13. 
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ability  to  stimulate  immediate  confidence,  this  technique 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  public  relations  devices  ever 
formulated. 

While  keeping  the  people  informed  helps  to  assure 
acceptance  of  administration  policies,  it  does  not  eliminate 
the  public  judgment.  Roosevelt  failed  to  get  popular  sup- 
port for  several  of  his  pet  projects — notably  the  packing 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  What  his  methods  did  primarily 
was  to  eliminate  all  the  pitfalls  between  conception  of  a 
plan  and  public  understanding  of  it.  They  did,  on  a 
larger  scale,  precisely  what  industrial  public  relations 
seeks  to  do. 

The  influence  of  his  success  can  be  detected  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  certain  to  continue  despite  indi- 
vidual variations  in  degree  of  acceptance.  In  the  United 
States  today,  and  in  other  countries,  the  people  are  closer 
to  the  aims  and  intentions  of  their  government  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago. 

Public  Relations  for  Bureaus 

Individual  government  bureaus  utilize  public  relations 
techniques  for  various  purposes.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, charged  with  performing  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult task  and  with  little  public  acceptance  to  begin  with, 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  principle  of  price  control  sold 
through  several  years  of  high  incomes  and  scarce  com- 
modities. While  a  number  of  serious  errors  were  made — 
particularly  the  early  method  of  discussing  impending 
shortages,  thereby  starting  panic  buying — in  general  the 
efforts  to  keep  the  public  informed  on  the  reasons  for 
rationing  and  restrictions  were  sound.  Outstanding  was 
the  campaign,  conducted  through  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  of  newspaper,   magazine,   and   radio   advertise- 
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merits.  With  little  dramatic  appeal  to  put  forth  and 
opposed  by  important  human  urges,  the  O.P.A.  with  the 
help  of  its  public  relations  performed  a  service  immeasur- 
able to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  technique  employed  by  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  the  Selective  Service  System  to  drive  men 
and  women  into  war  jobs  was  unique,  yet  surprisingly 
effective.  Combining  straight  facts  with  threats,  confu- 
sion, patriotic  appeals,  and  promises,  it  laid  down  a  con- 
stant barrage  of  publicity  which  sent  many  men  into 
essential  jobs  for  refuge  against  uncertainty.  It  antagon- 
ized and  irritated  a  great  many  people,  but  it  helped 
achieve  its  goal,  and  in  wartime  that  is  justification.  It 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  federal  government  constantly 
offering  the  threat  of  a  bill  it  knew  would  not  be  passed 
— the  national  service  act  to  empower  the  government  to 
place  all  workers  in  any  jobs  they  could  fill — to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  that  bill;  of  apparently  intentional  con- 
fusion on  the  matter  of  occupational  deferments  from 
the  draft  in  order  to  make  men  who  were  in  doubt  about 
the  essentiality  of  their  jobs  apply  for  jobs  which  had  been 
labeled  "essential";  and  of  frequent  changes  of  policy-by- 
publicity  to  meet  changing  needs.  Such  a  program  is 
unique  among  successful  campaigns  because  it  is  neces- 
sarily short-term.  Yet  it  was  successful  and  helped  to 
achieve  victory;  that  marks  it  as  fully  effective. 

Meeting  Non -Emergency  Problems 

In  contrast,  the  planned  public  relations  of  the  War 
Production  Board  were  very  orthodox.  The  chief  activity 
was  issuing  announcements  on  changes  in  regulations  to 
conform  to  shifts  in  the  availability  of  materials  and  man- 
power. As  a  result,  every  businessman  who  took  any  steps 
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to  secure  the  information  could  always  know  the  status 
of  regulations  affecting  him. 

The  Treasury  Department's  wartime  efforts  had 
two  phases:  educating  a  vast  new  mass  of  taxpayers  to 
the  necessity  and  methods  of  paying  taxes;  and  selling 
war  bonds.  Both  phases  were  conducted  with  unusual  skill 
and  success.  The  first,  in  fact,  has  performed  the  amaz- 
ing task  of  keeping  tax  payments  going  rather  smoothly 
despite  the  confusion  surrounding  the  changeover  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan;  while  the  latter  has  been  a  demon- 
stration of  promotional  techniques  on  a  previously  in- 
conceivable scale.  Its  accomplishment  of  these  goals  has 
given  the  Treasury  Department's  public  relations  staff 
the  right  to  claim  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for  check- 
ing inflation. 

Agencies  which  have  no  political  or  jurisdictional  asso- 
ciations also  have  need  for  public  relations  service.  The 
post-office  department,  for  instance,  has  the  obligation 
to  keep  the  people  informed  on  mail  service,  covering 
such  matters  as  how  to  dispatch  Christmas  packages  and 
cards,  regulations  on  the  various  classes  of  postage,  and 
changes  in  stamp  issues. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  was  boomed 
into  national  confidence  during  the  kidnap  era  that  fol- 
lowed the  repeal  of  prohibition,  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  making  the  public  conscious  of  trends  in  crime  and  of 
the  seriousness  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In  the  same  way, 
the  "T-men"  of  the  Treasury  Department  have  syste- 
matically defeated  counterfeiters  through  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  national  currency. 

The  work  of  the  public  health  service  in  combatting 
venereal  disease  has  been  outstanding  as  an  example  of 
service  through  governmental  public  relations.  Assum- 
ing a  task  that  was  not  being  handled  adequately,  in  the 
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manner  of  the  campaigns  against  infantile  paralysis  and 
tuberculosis,  the  health  service  before  the  war  succeeded 
in  sharply  reducing  the  prevalence  of  social  disease.  It 
has  also  been  successful  in  educating  millions  to  the  facts 
of  nutrition  and  cleanliness. 

Service  to  the  Public 

Any  enterprise  that  depends  upon  a  substantial  group 
of  persons  must  utilize  some  of  the  instruments  that 
make  up  the  tool  kit  of  the  public  relations  profession. 
We  have  seen  that  it  applies  to  business,  schools,  social 
movements,  special  interest  organizations,  large  govern- 
ment units.  It  also  applies  to  smaller  government  units: 
state,  local,  and  individual. 

State  governments  are  using  public  relations  staffs  to 
promote  the  collection  of  taxes,  teach  proper  use  of  roads, 
urge  safety,  attract  vacationers,  build  prestige  for  state 
institutions,  and  for  dozens  of  other  purposes. 

A  municipality  uses  them  to  urge  conservation  of  water, 
discourage  pollution,  stimulate  obedience  of  traffic  and 
parking  regulations,  and  reduce  noise. 

Individual  units  within  a  city  may  also  find  it  worth 
while  to  conduct  campaigns  for  specific  goals.  For  ex- 
ample, the  fire  department  may  carry  on  a  fire-prevention 
program,  with  special  emphasis  during  Fire  Prevention 
Week.  The  police  department  may  promote  a  drive  to 
raise  money  for  a  camp  for  underprivileged  children. 
The  local  school  system  may  support  through  literature 
distributed  to  the  students  and  in  stories  for  the  newspapers 
a  series  of  radio  programs  for  adult  education. 

Any  group  which  draws  its  support  from  the  public 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  public.  While  this  can  be  ful- 
filled quietly  and  without  attracting  any  attention,  it  can 
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be  more  surely  recognized  if  some  of  the  activities  receive 
public  notice.  At  the  same  time,  extra  services  to  the 
community  increase  the  value  of  any  organization  and 
serve  to  assure  its  continued  support.  Too  many  of  the 
services  of  government  are  intangible  and  visionary.  Much 
of  the  public  is  too  busy  to  consider  by  itself  what  benefits 
it  derives  from  them.  By  telling  the  story  of  government 
units  and  by  performing  services  for  the  public,  these 
organizations  keep  the  wheels  of  our  society  moving 
smoothly. 


SECTION  V 
PUBLICITY  AND  TECHNIQUES 


CHAPTER  19 
CONVEYING  THE  MESSAGE 

IN  PUBLIC  relations,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  a  wise  child 
that  knows  its  own  father.  Commercial  publicity- 
getting  was  the  procreator  of  the  public  relations  profes- 
sion and  it  remains  the  most  active  phase. 

Policy,  programs,  and  plans  for  bettering  public  rela- 
tions are  impotent  unless  they  are  put  into  operation  as 
influences  on  the  public's  opinion.  While  the  true  public 
relations  expert  does  not  approach  a  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  publicity  methods  and  techniques  to 
be  used,  they  are  always  the  end  products  he  knows  must 
be  used  before  any  assignment  can  be  effectively  con 
eluded. 

Four  "PV  of  Public  Relations 

The  word  "publicity"  must  be  considered  in  its  broad- 
est meaning,  including  every  possible  means  of  transmit- 
ting information,  opinion,  and  belief.  It  includes,  there- 
fore, music,  posters,  pamphlets,  lectures,  reports,  displays, 
and  fanfare  as  well  as  news  releases,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
magazine  articles,  books,  and  word-of-mouth.  It  also 
includes  advertising  handled  by  specialists.1 

Others2  have  given  excellent  detailed  outlines  of  the 
techniques  and  practices  of  professional  publicitors.  Here 
we  shall  describe  the  principles  and  chief  phases  of  the 


xSee  Chapter  21. 

2 Herbert  M.  Baus,  Publicity — How  to  Plan,  Produce  and  Place  It,  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1942;  Milton  Wright,  How  To  Get  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1935;  Raymond  C.  Mayer,  How  To  Do  Publicity,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1933;  Glenn  C.  Quiett  and  Ralph  D.  Casey,  Principles  of  Publicity, 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.,   1926. 
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publicity  work  done  by  the  public  relations  expert  for 
his  client  or  employer. 

In  almost  every  instance,  the  work  follows  a  series  of 
fore,  music,  posters,  pamphlets,  lectures,  reports,  displays, 
The  counsel  who  works  without  a  policy  is  like  an  air- 
plane flying  blind;  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  land 
he  will  be  nowhere  near  his  objective.  The  client  who 
hired  him  set  the  objective,  or  had  it  set  for  him;  the 
counsel  must  determine  what  are  the  principles  involved, 
what  the  effects  of  the  public's  present  opinions  will  be, 
what  characteristics  of  the  client  must  be  stressed  and 
reinterpreted,  and  so  forth. 

With  the  linen  supply  industry,  for  instance,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  releasing  volumes  of  publicity 
material  that  would  get  wide  circulation  while  doing  little 
to  meet  the  industry's  problems.  But  the  guiding  theme 
of  the  program  is  a  policy  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  client.  This  involves  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  a 
fundamental  service  to  many  leading  industries,  yet  is 
little  known  to  the  general  public;  that  it  exists  because 
it  offers  a  service  unavailable  any  other  way;  that  its  con- 
tinued expansion  must  come  through  education  of  more 
potential  users;  that  its  ability  to  survive  against  custom- 
ers' temptation  to  handle  and  launder  their  own  linens 
depends  on  keeping  down  costs  and  lengthening  the  life 
of  materials;  that  the  attitude  of  the  government  is  all 
important  to  the  industry's  future;  and  several  other  facts. 

These  determine  what  shall  be  attempted,  how  it  shall 
be  attempted,  how  the  problems  must  be  approached. 
Some  forms  of  activity  may  affect  several  of  these  factors; 
others  may  require  individual  treatment  which  will  be 
integrated  with  other  activities.  But  from  these  factors 
there  is  evolved  a  policy — a  combination,  usually,  of  goals, 
hoped-for   solutions   to   problems,    attitudes    toward    the 
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public  and  government,  alterations  in  the  former  ways 
of  operating. 

The  program  is  an  outline  of  the  broad  approaches  to 
be  used,  with  a  general  estimate  of  the  time  required,  the 
broad  segments  of  the  public  to  be  reached,  and  the  broad 
fields  of  media  to  be  employed.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
program  that  the  public  relations  expert  determines  how 
the  campaign  shall  be  handled. 

Creating  the  plan  is  moving  from  these  generalizations 
to  the  specific.  It  involves  schedules,  story  ideas,  specific 
media  to  be  approached,  lines  of  appeal,  gathering  of  data, 
segmenting  of  the  whole  into  as  definite  an  arrangement 
of  parts  as  possible. 

Finally,  there  comes  the  publicity.  This  is  the  end  of 
the  line,  where  the  product  for  the  first  time  assumes  a 
semblance  of  tangibility.  The  news  stories  are  written 
and  released,  the  radio  programs  prepared,  the  motion 
pictures  taken,  the  lectures  written  and  delivered.  Least 
dependent  on  the  realm  of  ideas  and  concepts,  it  is  the 
easiest  and  most  routinized  phase  of  the  entire  process. 
Though  in  time  consumption,  psychological  emphasis  by 
both  client  and  counsel,  and  direct  effect  on  the  public 
it  is  the  most  prominent  phase,  it  is  still  not  the  most 
important.  Therein  lies  the  difference  between  the  true 
public  relations  expert  and  the  press  agent  and  publicity 
representative  who  concentrate  on  this  end  product  alone. 

Press  Agents  and  Publicity  Men 

There  is  a  tradition,  particularly  among  witty  news- 
papermen, that  a  publicity  representative  is  a  press  agent 
who  puts  on  a  necktie,  and  that  when  he  wears  a  coat 
he  calls  himself  a  public  relations  counsel.  Except  that 
this  progression  does  convey  an  advance  in  dignity,  there 
is  little  truth  in  the  comparisons.  Actually,  the  press  agent 
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is  a  weaver  of  flimsy  threads  who  does  not  care  much 
whether  he  gets  publicity  or  notoriety  for  his  client  so 
long  as  the  name  gets  into  print.  His  services  are  in  de- 
mand by  the  actor,  musician,  circus,  and  orchestra  who 
in  themselves  have  little  to  interest  the  reading  public, 
but  who  will  submit  to  having  their  names  attached  to 
events  created  by  the  press  agent  for  their  benefit. 

Trademarks  of  this  highly  skilled  practitioner  are  such 
standbys  as  "theft"  of  the  glamourous  actress'  jewels,  a 
fall  from  a  horse  that  bruises  a  shapely  leg,  the  "collapse" 
on  the  set  or  backstage,  and  the  "girl  chosen  as  the  pin-up 
favorite  of  the  men  at  Camp  Cootie." 

Such  acrobatics  of  the  imagination  are  generally  harm- 
less, amuse  an  easy-going  public,  and  add  glamour  to  the 
entertainment  profession  that  often  needs  it  badly.  Con- 
fined to  its  proper  circles  it  is  colorful  and  interesting,  but 
it  is  not  public  relations. 

The  publicity  man,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  scorns 
imagination  and  gives  all  his  homage  to  the  facts.  If  he  is 
hired  by  a  manufacturer  of  cheese,  for  example,  his  job 
is  to  keep  himself  informed  on  the  firm  and  its  products 
and  to  report  them  faithfully  to  the  newspapers  and  trade 
magazines.  Rarely  is  the  hired  publicity  man  consulted 
on  policy,  asked  to  program  campaigns,  or  permitted  to 
arrange  events  that  will  bring  attention  to  the  employer. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  in  the  college  publicity 
departments.  The  college  president  who  will  ask  or  accept 
advice  from  his  publicity  department  is  rare,  and  the  one 
who  will  permit  the  staging  of  news-making  events  is 
even  more  uncommon.  The  publicity  man  is  resigned  to 
writing  stories  announcing  faculty  appointments,  noti- 
fying the  papers  in  students'  home  towns  whenever  they 
join  a  club  or  achieve  distinction,  describing  the  results 
of  professors'  research   (if  the  professor  is  not  too  suspi- 
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cious  of  the  press  and  the  public  to  permit  its  release) ,  and 
releasing  pictures  of  the  bi-monthly  crop  of  beauty  queens. 
It  is  true  that  publicity,  and  even  an  occasional  touch 
of  press  agentry,  are  necessary  instruments  for  the  public 
relations  counsel.  But  whereas  the  press  agent  and  the 
publicity  representative  use  as  their  basic  premise  the  mere 
fact  that  favorable  mention  of  the  client  is  desirable,  the 
counsel's  approach  to  publicity  is  limited  and  refined  by 
the  policy  and  the  program  which  are  first  determined  in 
a  consideration  of  the  client's  problems,  personalities,  lim- 
itations, aspirations,  competitive  position,  and  social  re- 
sponsibility. 

How  Public  Relations  Differs 

If  the  approaches  were  charted,   the  publicity  repre- 
sentative's would  look  like  this: 


OBJECTIVE 
Mention  o£  Ghent 


while  the  public  relations  counsel's  would  be  like  this: 
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The  counsel's  publicity  efforts  therefore  must  be  inte- 
grated with  the  policy  and  the  program.  Every  story  he 
writes,  every  article  he  seeks  to  place,  every  radio  pro- 
gram, every  speech  is  directed  toward  a  goal  beyond  that 
of  merely  acquiring  mention  of  the  client  or  his  product. 
The  wording  will  be  painstakingly  selected  to  carry  con- 
notation and  implication  as  well  as  direct  meaning. 

Timing 

Releases  will  also  fit  into  patterns  of  timing  in  two 
ways — immediate  and  projected.  For  special  effects  they 
will  be  released  at  very  carefully  selected  intervals,  per- 
haps two  or  three  days  or  weeks  apart.  This  will  be  to 
build  up  a  desired  impression  or  make  a  particular  point 
and  is  more  than  the  routine  procedure  of  the  circus 
advance  man  whose  daily  stories  to  the  newspapers  acquire 
more  and  more  drawing  power  as  the  opening  date  ap- 
proaches; it  can  often  be  the  making  of  an  entire  cam- 
paign. 

To  cite  a  purely  hypothetical  case,  a  firm  seeking  to 
publicize  its  liberal  plans  for  rehiring  former  employees 
as  they  are  released  from  the  service  receives  word  that 
one  young  man,  who  had  distinguished  himself  somewhat 
in  battle,  was  soon  to  get  his  discharge  and  wanted  his 
old  job  when  he  returned. 

A  schedule  for  this  might  include  these  stories: 

1.  A  report  of  his  fighting  experiences,  perhaps  as  re- 
lated in  letters  to  his  mother,  or  better  still,  through  his 
buddies. 

2.  About  four  days  later,  while  the  local  readers'  mem- 
ory of  the  first  story  is  not  too  dim,  a  story  on  his  impend- 
ing release.    By  arrangement  with  his  parents,   the  first 

3  See  chapter  20. 
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two  stories  could  be  held  until  about  a  week  before  his 
arrival.  In  this  story  could  be  included  a  mention  that 
he  will  resume  work  for  the  company. 

3 .  Then  a  planned  celebration  to  mark  his  return.  How 
this  is  handled  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  it  would  be  built  up  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

4.  The  next  day  a  story  and  pictures  showing  the  young 
man  coming  to  his  job  would  center  attention  on  the 
company's  policy.  It  would  lend  itself  to  some  mention 
of  previous  instances  of  men  returning,  or  of  the  plan 
to  welcome  all  men  in  the  same  way. 

5.  If  the  local  situation  permits,  about  three  weeks 
later  a  story  quoting  the  young  man  on  his  readjustment 
to  civilian  life  might  be  possible. 

This  is  a  rather  simple  incident,  but  it  illustrates  the 
principle  of  immediate  timing.  Generally  used  more  subtly 
and  over  longer  periods  in  propaganda  or  political  cam- 
paigns, it  is  never  evident  to  the  public. 

Projected  timing  often  involves  two  or  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  gradual  advancement  of  a  theme  is  made.  A 
new  product,  for  example,  may  be  treated  at  first  as  a 
startling  innovation,  then  gradually  be  handled  more  and 
more  as  a  standard  well-known  item,  until  in  a  few  years 
all  references  to  it  will  imply  that  it  is  so  widely  known 
and  accepted  that  it  has  the  stability  of  long  acquaintance. 

Selection  and  "Slanting" 

So  closely  interrelated  with  timing  that  it  is  often  a 
part  of  it  is  the  selection  of  material.  With  a  basic  volume 
of  facts  and  available  publicity  possibilities  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign,  the  counsel  can  by  selection 
organize  them  to  make  a  pattern  of  release  times. 

Some  things  will  seem  best  for  early  release.  Others, 
perhaps,  should  be  held  till  groundwork  has  been  laid. 
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The  public  relations  counsel's  approach  to  publicity, 
then,  is  three-dimensional  rather  than  one-dimensional, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  publicity  representative.  To  direction 
toward  publication,  he  adds  time  and  purpose. 

Within  this  pattern  there  is  another  important  con- 
sideration, generally  referred  to  as  "slant,"  which  involves 
selection  of  media  on  the  basis  of  various  determinants. 

Most  common  of  these  is  the  class  of  people  to  be 
reached.  Publicity  for  a  $2,000  automobile  will  be  con- 
centrated in  the  -intellectual  newspapers  rather  than  the 
tabloids,  in  the  quality  and  "slick"  magazines  rather  than 
the  pulps.  Material  seeking  to  influence  businessmen  will 
go  to  commercial  newspapers  and  business  magazines. 
Fashion  articles  will  go  to  the  women's  pages  and  the 
women's  magazines.  Few  campaigns  are  ever  all  inclu- 
sive with  equal  emphasis  on  the  entire  mass  of  humanity; 
even  political  publicity  has  little  value  in  children's  media. 
So  the  group  most  sought  will  be  a  major  factor  in  "slant- 
ing" publicity. 

Also  limiting  and  selecting  the  handling  of  stories  is 
geography.  Tractors  will  be  publicized  almost  entirely  in 
farm  publications,  while  emphasis  for  electrical  refrigera- 
tion will  center  in  cities.  Some  things  will  be  more  influ- 
ential in  the  South  than  the  North,  in  New  England  than 
New  York,  in  Boston  than  Kansas  City.  Where  a  public 
is,  as  well  as  who  it  is,  often  is  important  in  the  handling 
of  publicity. 

"Slant,"  too,  can  sometimes  be  affected  by  timing.  A 
story  with  a  definite  purpose  may  be  best  utilized  imme- 
diately, or  in  four  months,  or  next  year.  Besides  its  place 
in  the  schedule  previously  mentioned,  its  degree  of  imme- 
diacy may  determine  whether  it  is  presented  through  the 
newspapers,  through  a  monthly  magazine,  or  in  a  book. 

This  is  a  matter  of  media,  to  which  the  term  "slant" 
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is  most  often  applied  in  the  profession.  Besides  the  broad 
divisions  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books,  there  is 
the  selection  of  specific  publications  or  groups  of  publi- 
cations to  be  decided.  One  story  may  seem  best  suited  to 
Life,  another  to  Collier's,  a  third  to  American  Weekly. 
Only  by  knowing  very  intimately  the  spirit  and  interests 
of  all  publications  considered  can  one  know  where  a  story 
will  be  most  likely  to  appear.  In  the  same  way,  he  must 
know  his  newspaper  wire  services  and  syndicates,  his  radio 
stations,  and  his  newsreels.  The  skilled  copy  editor  can 
very  often  judge  from  material  for  a  story  where  the 
finished  article  should  be  placed. 

Selection  and  "slant"  also  involve,  finally,  judgment 
of  the  scope  of  the  story,  whether  it  should  fill  one  para- 
graph or  a  volume.  The  ability  to  write  a  story  for  ex- 
actly what  it  will  be  worth  to  the  editor,  rather  than  to 
the  counsel,  is  a  rare  and  valuable  gift. 

Media 

Discussions  of  the  types  of  media  for  publicity  have 
been  thorough  in  the  books  mentioned  on  page  253.4  For 
our  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  list  them  with  brief  com- 
ments. 

1.  Newspapers. — There  are  about  1,8  50  daily  and  more 
than  10,000  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  still  the  backbone  of  the  nation's  news 
distribution  system. 

2.  Radio. — The  counsel's  associations  with  broadcasting 
stations  usually  are  confined  to  the  news,  women's,  and 
specialized  departments,  rather  than  with  dramatic,  mu- 
sical, or  feature  shows. 


4  See  also  sources  listed  in  Appendix. 
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3.  General  magazines. — This  field  ranges  from  Harper's 
and  Atlantic  Monthly  through  Life  and  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  to  Railroad  Stories  and  Argosy. 

4.  Specialized  magazines. — Papers  appealing  to  certain 
groups  are  included  here,  such  as  businessmen's  magazines 
— Nation's  Business,  The  Rotarian,  Forbes,  Kiwanis  Mag- 
azine; and  women's  magazines — Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
McCall's,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Vogue. 

5.  Trade  publications. — Almost  every  trade  has  at  least 
one  publication  to  serve  it,  and  often  sectional  papers  as 
well.  There  are  a  number  of  publications  that  go  to  res- 
taurant men,  for  instance.  Any  client  interested  in  reach- 
ing such  a  group  will  find  material  in  these  magazines 
helpful. 

6.  Newsreels. — Dramatic,  pictorial  events  can  often,  in 
normal  times,  be  presented  to  advantage  through  motion 
picture  showings  as  part  of  a  newsreel  or  in  a  special  mo- 
tion picture  short  feature. 

7.  Labor  and  farm  newspapers. — Reaching  large  groups 
with  rather  unified  interests,  each  of  these  groups  includes 
many  influential  publications. 

8.  Negro  and  foreign  neivspapers. — These,  too,  are  the 
direct  means  of  reaching  certain  segments  of  the  public. 

9.  Collegiate  publications. — Influencing  a  large  and 
particularly  co-ordinated  group,  these  are  often  the  only 
newspapers  read  on  the  campuses. 

10.  House  organs. — Thousands  of  firms  publish  papers 
for  their  employees  or  sales  outlets.  Material  with  a  direct 
interest  for  these  readers  is  welcomed  by  the  editors. 

11.  Pamphlets  and  other  distribution  material. — Pam- 
phlets were  the  first  media  for  propaganda  in  this  coun- 
try; Thomas  Paine's  stirring  treatises  were  distributed  in 
this  form.    They  are  still  powerful  messengers  of  opinion. 
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12.  Books. — Infrequent  but  often  highly  beneficial, 
the  counsel's  use  of  this  media  has  been  neglected  more 
than  any  other. 

13.  Free-lance  tvriters. — Often  men  who  make  their 
livings  writing  articles  for  publication  can  be  helpful  in 
incorporating  a  client's  message  into  stories  they  are  writ- 
ing, or  can  be  interested  in  writing  stories  that  carry  a 
message  for  the  client. 

Imagination  and  "Stunts" 

While  such  mechanics  as  lists  of  media  are  essential  to 
any  publicity  effort,  they  must  never  be  permitted  to 
eclipse  the  importance  of  imagination  and  good  writing. 
While  the  fictional  type  of  imagination  championed  by 
the  press  agent  is  rejected  by  any  reputable  public  rela- 
tions counsel,  there  is  a  type  which  sets  off  the  brilliant 
practitioner  from  the  routine  one. 

Imagination,  for  instance,  will  find  sources  of  publicity 
from  tie-ups  with  current  news  events.  When  strikes  were 
occurring  all  over  the  country,  one  large  manufacturing 
corporation  held  a  public  observation  of  its  tenth  year 
without  an  hour  lost  due  to  labor  troubles. 

Planned  events,  or  "stunts,"  are  another  way  to  use 
imagination.  A  manufacturer  of  short-wave  radio  equip- 
ment, in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  display  of  its  prod- 
ucts, held  a  contest  to  select  the  best-looking  "Short 
WAVE"  in  the  region's  Naval  stations.  To  dramatize  the 
seriousness  of  the  diaper  shortage,  the  counsel  for  the 
diaper  laundries'  association  photographed  a  toddler,  sans 
pants,  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  local  office  of  the  War 
Production  Board  to  make  an  appeal.  Both  legitimate, 
though  not  profound,  these  novel  approaches  brought  far 
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ILLUSTRATION  11.  When  the  east  coast  fuel  oil  shortage  in  1943  led  to 
curtailed  supplies  for  diaper  laundries,  threatening  their  volume,  the  industry's 
publicity  man  arranged  this  appealing  picture,  which  dramatized  the  probable 
results  of  the  curtailment.  Diaper  laundries  were  among  the  few  industries 
which  received  added  allotments. 
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wider  interest  to  their  subjects  than  routine  material  could 
ever  have  done. 

Contests  of  all  sorts,  anniversary  celebrations,  and  Fifty- 
Year  clubs  are  common  vehicles  for  injecting  reader  appeal 
into  efforts  to  put  over  a  point. 

More  and  more,  pictures  are  becoming  the  controlling 
factor  of  publicity  activities.  The  phenomenal  growth  of 
picture  magazines  such  as  Life  and  Look  had  profound 
influences  on  other  magazines,  on  newspapers  and  Sunday 
supplements.  Today  the  story  that  is  most  likely  to  reach 
a  widely  circulated  publication  and  achieve  a  clear-cut 
effect  on  the  reader  is  based  on  good  photographs.  Every 
idea  for  a  story  must  be  approached  with  the  question: 
"What  are  the  picture  possibilities?"  If  there  are  any,  that 
story  will  wait  until  the  pictures  are  available,  if  possible. 

A  good  discussion  of  photography  in  the  news  is  given 
by  Baus.  For  the  counsel,  a  sense  for  the  pictorial,  a 
knowledge  of  publications'  desires,  and  the  ability  to  vis- 
ualize the  subject  matter  of  an  account  will  be  the  best 
guides. 

Conventions 

Publicity  efforts  are  usually  most  concentrated  in  han- 
dling conventions.  The  annual  meeting  of  an  associa- 
tion or  an  assembly  of  a  corporation's  dealers  affords  an 
event  which  gives  timeliness  and  place  to  utterances  and 
activities.  All  conventions  can  be  approached  from  a 
systematic  outline: 

1.  A  theme  should  be  established  for  the  meeting.  One 
year  this  may  be  promoting  the  war  effort,  the  next,  post- 
war planning.  Most  stories  released  will  contain  this  as 
their  motivation.  Since  the  theme  is  almost  invariably 
selected  because  of  the  needs  of  the  moment,  it  is  the  most 
newsworthy  basis  for  publicity. 
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2.  Copies  of  all  important  addresses  and  outlines  of  all 
interesting  events  should  be  prepared  in  advance  and  made 
available  to  the  press  before  they  occur,  with  notations 
that  they  are  not  to  be  published  before  their  occurrence. 

3.  In  the  same  way,  editors  of  all  interested  news  media 
are  approached  in  advance  and  told  what  is  planned  for 
the  meeting,  so  that  they  can  make  arrangements  to  give 
it  proper  covering.  For  local  newspapers  and  the  wire 
services,  this  may  be  three  or  four  days  before  the  opening 
session.  For  weekly  magazines  and  newsreels  the  time 
should  be  three  or  more  weeks  ahead,  and  for  monthly 
magazines  at  least  four  weeks  should  be  allowed. 

4.  If  the  nature  of  the  meeting  permits,  some  sort  of 
light-touch  material  is  usually  advisable.  This  may  in- 
volve pictures  of  a  "queen"  of  the  convention,  a  huge 
model  of  the  product  manufactured  by  the  group,  or  a 
contest.  Not  significant  so  far  as  the  delegates  are  con- 
cerned, this  serves  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the 
meeting  and  improve  receptivity  to  the  serious  activities. 

5.  Interviews  should  be  arranged  with  authorities  on 
whatever  the  convened  group  represents.  An  automotive 
convention,  for  instance,  should  produce  opinions  of  lead- 
ers on  what  innovations  can  be  expected  in  next  year's 
cars. 

6.  In  most  conventions,  the  officers  to  be  elected  for 
the  next  year  are  generally  known  by  the  time  of  the 
opening  session.  Pictures  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  held  until  balloting  is  official,  then  distributed  as 
widely  as  the  importance  of  the  group  permits.  The  pa- 
pers in  the  home  towns  of  the  new  officers  should  get 
pictures  in  advance,  with  instructions  that  they  be  held 
until  the  election  is  definite.  When  the  returns  are  in, 
these  papers  should  be  wired  that  publication  is  permissible. 
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7.  Any  plans  for  future  activities  of  the  group  will 
provide  the  closing-day  releases. 

Reaching  the  Rural  Public 

For  year-around  publicity  procedure,  in  addition  to 
media  and  methods  already  discussed,  the  means  of  reach- 
ing small-town  readers  are  often  of  major  importance. 
Several  thousand  weekly  newspapers  receive  no  wire  serv- 
ice, are  under-staffed,  have  no  facilities  for  making  half- 
tone cuts  from  pictures,  and  have  limited  capacity  for 
setting  type.  To  these  papers  are  sent  papier  mache  ma- 
trices of  pictures,  complete  with  the  caption,  and  "clip- 
sheets"  containing  several  columns  of  varied-length  stories. 

The  matrices,  or  "mats,"  are  produced  in  quantity  to 
fit  the  mechanical  requirements  of  most  papers — 12  picas 
in  width,  a  rather  coarse  screen,  and  a  common  type  face 
in  the  captions  that  will  blend  with  any  newspaper  typog- 
raphy. The  editor  can  use  this  to  cast  a  lead  reproduction 
that  serves  as  a  halftone  cut. 

"Clipsheets"  provide  a  labor-saving  device  for  the  edi- 
tor, who  can  clip  a  story  of  a  desired  length  to  fill  a  space 
in  his  paper  and  have  it  set  into  type  without  the  trouble 
of  finding  information  and  having  it  written  into  a  story. 
Good  "clipsheet"  material  often  has  good  results.  A 
client's  subject  must  have  wide  appeal,  however,  to  jus- 
tify the  expense. 

With  this  concept  of  what  publicity  is,  its  place  in  a 
well-rounded  public  relations  program  and  its  mechanics, 
the  practitioner's  skill  in  the  field  will  depend  upon  his 
news  judgment,  his  writing  ability,  and  his  experience. 


CHAPTER  20 
THE  USE  OF  WORDS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

MAN  being  unique  in  the  ability  to  conceive  and 
communicate  ideas,  formulation  and  perpetuation 
of  ideas  is  probably  the  most  significant  human  activity. 
Yet  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  remain  one  of  the  most  enig- 
matic yet  facing  this  being  which  prides  itself  on  its  ability 
to  think  its  way  to  complete  understanding  of  all  worldly 
matters. 

We  know,  or  strongly  suspect,  that  it  is  the  ability  to 
use  language  which  makes  possible  man's  creation  of  ideas, 
that  the  symbols  for  things  and  abstractions  which  we  call 
words  are  the  essence  of  rational  thought  patterns.  We 
also  know  that  it  is  the  ability  to  use  these  word  symbols 
that  makes  the  expression  and  perpetuation  of  ideas  pos- 
sible. 

So  it  is  through  reception  of  symbols  in  the  form  of 
words  that  we  mold  our  opinions,  and  it  is  through  the 
use  of  words  that  our  opinions  are  molded  by  others.  From 
the  day  of  our  birth  when  our  parents  begin  to  use  words 
to  instruct  us,  they  are  the  implements  which  fashion  the 
contours  of  our  minds. 

The  Chemistry  of  Words 

This  all-pervasive  influence  of  language  is  probably  the 
reason  all  peoples  have  tended  to  attribute  to  it  a  spiritual 
nature.  The  power  of  words  to  move  us,  to  mold  us,  to 
activate  us  is  so  mysteriously  subconscious  that  to  most 
people  it  seems  something  apart  from  themselves.1 

1  For  thorough  and  interesting  discussions  of  the  influence  of  language, 
see  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Language  in  Action,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1941; 
Irving  J.  Lee,  Language  Habits  in  Human  Affairs,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1941; 
Stuart  Chase,  The  Tyranny  of  Words,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,   1938. 
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Yet  consciously  or  not,  everyone  is  constantly  selecting 
his  words  for  their  effect  on  others'  emotions  and  logic. 
We  learn  early  that  one  idea  may  have  entirely  different 
effects  if  expressed  in  different  ways.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  "Shut  up!"  will  evoke  a  different  response  than 
"Please  don't  say  that."  We  learn  to  use  the  latter  as  we 
develop  what  is  known  as  "tact"  or  "diplomacy." 

There  is  a  chemistry  to  words,  much  like  the  chemistry 
of  our  endocrine  gland  secretions.  Certain  amounts  or 
certain  types  will  make  us  angry,  happy,  sentimental,  pas- 
sionate, tender,  affectionate,  friendly,  suspicious.  To  influ- 
ence people  the  way  we  want  them  influenced,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  amounts  and  types  of  words  we  use  in 
expressing  our  ideas  to  them  be  selected  with  meticulous 
care.  The  ability  to  make  such  choices  is  fundamental  in 
the  profession  of  public  relations. 

Just  a  few  examples  will  illustrate  this.  To  call  a  man 
a  "farmer"  in  the  city  is  derisive;  in  the  country  it  is  com- 
plimentary, connoting  fellowship.  Time  differences  as 
well  as  locale  are  important.  The  word  "capitalist"  was 
complimentary  in  1928  and  epithetical  in  1933.  Levels 
of  society  also  make  a  difference.  The  "working  class"  is 
sympathetically  regarded  among  laborers,  treated  with 
condescension  or  suspicion  by  the  wealthy.  Other  group- 
ings have  other  instances:  a  woman  is  flattered  if  called 
"pretty,"  a  man  insulted. 

Even  in  the  use  of  supposed  synonyms  the  selection  is 
important.  Use  the  word  "regurgitate"  to  a  sensitive  per- 
son and  he'll  feel  little  emotion;  say  "vomit"  and  he'll 
have  a  slightly  negative  response;  say  "puke"  and  he'll  be 
revolted.  This  is  why  philologists  say  there  are  no  true 
synonyms  in  the  English  language;  even  words  referring 
to  identical  objects  or  conditions  will  evoke  different 
responses. 
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The  use  of  the  right  words  to  create  an  emotion  is  best 
evidenced  in  slogans.  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  Too"  rallied 
voters  because  it  sparked  the  desired  response;  "Rum, 
Romanism  and  Rebellion"  was  used  to  defeat  its  creator 
because  it  evoked  an  unfavorable  public  reaction.  "Back 
the  Attack,"  slogan  for  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive,  was 
a  masterpiece  of  concise  inspiration.  Hundreds  of  others 
have  made  products  and  causes  nationally  famous. 

Selection  of  Words 

Far  more  common  in  public  relations,  however,  is  the 
choice  of  words  which  is  never  evident  to  the  public. 
Everything  can  be  said  many  ways,  and  often  several  of 
these  ways  will  have  the  desired  effect.  But  usually  there 
is  one  particular  way  which  does  precisely  what  the  public 
relations  expert  wants. 

For  example,  stories  released  for  the  American  Institute 
of  Laundering  usually  refer  to  "launderability"  of  gar- 
ments, rather  than  "washability."  The  first  suggests  the 
laundry,  the  second,  home  washing.  Although  many 
stories  tell  housewives  how  they  can  clean  garments,  the 
intention  is  always  to  induce  them  to  think  of  the  laun- 
dry. At  the  same  time,  in  these  stories  the  word  "laundry" 
is  often  preceded  by  the  word  "professional,"  to  impress 
the  fact  that  the  laundries  are  expert  in  handling  clothing. 

The  Athletic  Institute,  in  its  campaign  to  impress  upon 
the  American  public  the  importance  of  good  physical 
condition  as  built  up  by  competitive  athletics,2  always 
referred  to  the  armed  forces'  and  schools'  "physical  fitness 
programs,"  rather  than  "athletic  programs."  As  this  term 
was  used,  it  included  calisthenics  and  certain  other  body- 
building routines  which  augmented  sports  and  therefore 
required  a  broader  term. 

2  Chapter  8. 
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The  manufacturers  of  billiard  equipment  always  refer 
to  "billiard"  tables,  never  to  "pool"  tables.  Besides  being 
a  more  precise  word  with  historical  background,  "bil- 
liard" eliminates  the  unfavorable  association  with  unde- 
sirable atmosphere  that  usually  comes  to  mind  when  "pool 
rooms"  are  mentioned. 

In  many  stories  about  gypsum  plaster  the  phrase  "fire- 
proof gypsum  plaster"  is  used,  to  associate  in  readers' 
minds  the  facts  that  plaster  is  made  of  gypsum  and  that 
gypsum  is  fireproof. 

Linen  suppliers'  releases  regularly  connect  the  words 
"rented"  and  "clean"  with  "linen"  in  order  to  make  the 
points  that  public  linens  are  rented  by  the  establishments 
using  them,  and  that  when  it  comes  from  the  linen  supplier 
the  item  is  clean  and  should  be  clean  when  it  is  proffered 
to  the  user.  This  is  to  combat  the  practice  of  some  res- 
taurants and  beauty  parlors  of  rinsing  out  used  linens, 
drying  them,  and  using  them  again  without  returning 
them  for  laundering  and  sterilization. 

To  dissociate  its  unique  house  from  prefabricated  types, 
the  Palace  Corporation3  always  refers  to  it  as  a  "factory- 
built  house." 

The  trailer  coach  industry,  to  avoid  the  undesirable 
connotations  that  have  grown  up  around  the  term  "trailer 
camp,"  now  refer  to  communities  of  trailers  as  "trailer 
parks."  Making  these  places  into  actual  parks,  complete 
with  foliage  and  recreational  centers,  is  part  of  the  indus- 
try's public  relations  program. 

In  order  to  impress  on  the  public,  by  repetition,  the 
fact  that  liquors,  wine,  and  beer  contain  a  drug,  the  drys 
speak  of  them  as  "alcoholic  beverages,"  never  as  "intoxi- 
cating beverages."  This  precaution  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  drys  believe  the  reference  to  "intoxicating  bev- 

8  Chapter  9. 
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erages"  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  used  as  a  loop- 
hole to  make  its  enforcement  difficult  and  eventually  im- 
possible. 

Releases  about  wirebound  boxes  usually  say  "steel  wire" 
instead  of  just  "wire."  Also,  while  the  word  "crate"  is 
used  to  designate  a  certain  type  of  shipping  container,  the 
word  "crating"  is  not  used  at  all.  In  many  industries, 
"crating"  is  cut  lumber  used  in  the  shipping  department 
to  make  shipping  containers  to  fit  the  product,  and  is 
therefore  competitive  with  the  crates  of  the  wirebound 
box  industry. 

It  is  said  that  in  all  radio  broadcasts  for  the  Armour 
Packing  Company  the  word  "swift"  is  taboo;  and  that 
on  all  programs  for  Swift  and  Company  the  word  "armor" 
is  banned.  Such  is  the  recognition  of  the  power  of  words 
to  impress. 

Types  of  Appeal 

Akin  to  these  powers  of  words  as  instruments  of  public 
relations  are  the  paths  to  the  reader's  mind.  There  are  at 
least  as  many  types  of  appeal  as  there  are  types  of  emo- 
tion. Sometimes  the  support  of  the  reader  can  best  be 
caught  by  making  him  laugh,  other  times  by  making  him 
curious.  Sex,  fear,  surprise,  jealousy,  love,  sympathy, 
friendship,  hate,  avarice,  generosity  may  be  the  thread 
upon  which  a  message  is  woven. 

Everyone  is  constantly  selecting  from  an  immense  vari- 
ety of  demands  upon  his  attention.  We  erect  many  un- 
conscious barriers  against  the  intrusion  to  our  minds  of 
matters  that  do  not  concern  us.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  find  a  means  of  connecting  a  message  with  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  penetrating  this  barrier  surrounding  mil- 
lions of  people  we  seek  to  reach. 
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The  best  method  is  to  hit  on  something  of  vital  interest 
to  the  reader  personally.  If  the  reader  is  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  and  you  announce  a  new  means  of  curing 
this  disease,  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  immediate  and 
profound.  To  someone  who  does  not  have  tuberculosis 
and  does  not  know  anyone  who  has,  however,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  his  sympathy  or  cu- 
riosity. 

When  the  linen  suppliers  wanted  to  reveal  the  results 
of  a  survey  showing  that  the  trend  among  women  work- 
ing in  factories  was  away  from  slacks  and  back  to  simple 
work  dresses,  they  released  a  story  saying:  "Women  in  war 
plants  won't  keep  their  pants  on  long " 

This  humorous  approach  caught  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  over  a 
routine  announcement  of  the  survey. 

The  frequent  and  familiar  "viewing  with  alarm"  stories 
that  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  political  party  out  of 
office  are  examples  of  how  fear  is  used  as  an  appeal.  In- 
stances where  other  emotional  associations  are  employed 
can  be  recognized  readily  by  a  few  days'  study  of  any 
newspaper. 

Appeal  by  Association 

In  addition  to  the  common  emotions,  there  are  appeals 
that  employ  the  "sacred  cows"  of  our  mores.  Tying  up 
one's  cause  with  such  concepts  as  democracy,  religion, 
marriage,  the  home,  the  school,  science,  and  liberty  is  an 
effective  way  to  disarm  the  less  thoughtful  critic.  What 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  The  American  Way 
can  hardly  be  discredited  without  seeming  to  discredit 
The  American  Way  in  the  eyes  of  the  man-on-the-street. 
This  is  a  far-too-much-used  device  of  propagandists,  and 
in  many  instances  is  decidedly  unethical. 
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When,  in  good  conscience,  the  public  relations  counsel 
believes  that  his  cause  is  rightly  associated  with  such  a  stal- 
wart pillar  of  common  regard,  he  is  justified  in  making 
the  association.  To  do  so,  however,  in  order  to  hide  behind 
its  sacredness  is  to  mislead  a  public  not  yet  sufficiently 
schooled  in  the  techniques  of  selective  thinking.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  over  a  long  period  the  public,  even  though 
haltingly,  will  not  reject  such  methods.  Slow  though  it 
may  be,  the  basic  intelligence  of  the  people  can  be  relied 
on  to  find  out  the  deception. 

Using  Indirect  Distribution 

Ethics  are  also  involved  in  the  use  of  another  implement 
at  the  counsel's  command:  indirect  dissemination  of  his 
message.  Often  it  is  possible  to  serve  a  client's  purpose 
more  effectively  by  not  having  his  name  involved.  The 
line  between  ethical  and  improper  use  of  this  technique 
is  a  thin  one;  where  the  client  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  statement  or  facts,  it  is  proper;  where  an  effort  is  made 
to  disguise  the  source  of  the  material,  it  is  unethical. 

Permissible  use  of  indirect  dissemination  was  employed 
recently  by  a  leading  industrial  corporation  in  the  Middle 
West  which  was  having  difficulty  with  demands  for  wage 
increases  being  made  by  the  union.  Average  carry-home 
wages  in  the  plant  were  already  well  over  50  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1940,  and  had  increased  more  than  had  the 
national  median  wage.  Yet  the  local  union  newspaper  car- 
ried a  story  which  claimed  that  the  average  married  pri- 
vate in  the  Army  earned  more  than  the  workers  in  the 
plant  and  that  risks  for  the  workers  were  nearly  as  great. 

Instead  of  answering  this  claim  directly,  the  corpora- 
tion's public  relations  counsel  took  the  union  paper  and 
his  client's  refutations  to  the  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper. 
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With  both  sides  of  the  issue  before  him,  the  editor  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  discredited  the  union's  case,  yet 
did  not  mention  the  corporation  involved.  It  presented 
the  issue  as  an  affront  to  men  in  the  services. 

In  a  few  weeks  several  other  newspapers  reprinted  this 
editorial  in  their  own  columns,  and  the  union's  unpolitic 
comparison  with  soldiers  in  foxholes  was  thoroughly  re- 
futed. 

While  this  sort  of  technique  is  very  effective  in  many 
instances,  it  requires  extreme  delicacy  in  handling  to  avoid 
abuse  which  may  bring  discredit  to  the  client,  the  coun- 
sel, and  the  profession  of  public  relations.  The  late  Ivy 
Lee  said  that  any  propaganda  is  permissible  in  a  free  coun- 
try if  it  is  openly  attributed  to  its  source.  When  it  is  pre- 
sented anonymously  or  by  indirection,  the  way  is  open 
for  evils  which  can  have  serious  social  effects.  In  the 
instance  cited,  the  identity  of  the  stimulator  of  the  edi- 
torials was  not  important;  the  same  thing  might  have 
been  done  by  any  one  of  hundreds  of  corporations.  It 
was  carefully  and  honestly  handled.  Yet  in  the  same  way, 
one  group  with  its  own  particular  cause  to  promote  might 
misguide  the  people. 

This  is  even  more  true  of  another  technique  which  has 
been  used  from  time  to  time,  the  creation  of  supposedly 
disinterested  "housewives'  leagues"  and  "consumers'  pro- 
tective associations"  which  are  in  reality  pressure  group 
to  promote  the  sales  volume  of  one  corporation  or  group 
of  manufacturers.  Depending  for  their  effectiveness  upon 
the  public's  belief  that  they  are  interested  only  in  con- 
sumer welfare,  they  can  take  advantage  of  this  trust  to 
exploit  the  public. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  means  of  presenting  a  client's 
message  through  channels  which  are  not  directly  associ- 
ated with  him.    If  a  large  publisher  of  textbooks  wanted 
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to  eliminate  the  use  in  schools  of  books  containing  out- 
dated philosophies  or  misguided  analyses  (as  proved  by 
recent  events)  he  might  find  his  most  powerful  weapon 
the  enlistment  of  support  by  newspaper  editors,  who 
would  make  the  campaign  to  modernize  the  schools'  text- 
books a  crusade  for  their  own  papers.  Where  a  program 
is  so  recognizably  a  matter  of  public  interest,  it  is  possible 
to  get  such  editorial  support. 

Much  the  same  thing,  on  a  more  limited  scale,  may  be 
achieved  with  newspaper  columnists.  Winchell,  Pegler, 
and  others  have  considerable  influence  when  they  take 
up  a  cause.  If  the  counsel  can  make  such  a  cause  of  his 
client's  aims,  he  has  gained  a  powerful  champion.  Some 
counsel,  in  fact,  make  such  an  outlet  for  their  message 
the  first  goal  of  almost  every  campaign. 

Though  undoubtedly  effective,  this  technique  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  standing  of  the  columnist  will  auto- 
matically become  identified  with  the  cause,  gaining  from 
his  prestige  and  losing  from  his  unpopularity.  Also,  in 
the  hands  of  an  independent  writer  the  message  of  the 
counsel  is  likely  to  get  out  of  control.  While  ordinary 
channels  of  publicity  generally  are  guided,  at  least,  by 
the  material  sent  out  by  the  counsel,  the  columnist  may 
use  it  only  as  a  starting  point  and  develop  his  articles 
according  to  his  own  mental  processes.  What  this  can 
do  to  a  delicately  balanced  treatment  of  an  issue  may  be 
readily  imagined. 

Related  to  this  technique,  but  often  more  effective  and 
certainly  more  dependable,  is  the  utilization  of  well- 
known  persons  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  as  spokes- 
men for  it.  A  foundation  for  the  control  and  elimination 
of  cancer,  for  instance,  would  have  no  difficulty  getting 
nationally  known  men  to  speak  in  its  favor.  Since  the 
public  utterances  of  such  men  are  always  considered  news- 
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worthy,  the  message  of  the  foundation  would  achieve 
much  more  frequent  and  widespread  hearing  than  if  it 
were  confined  to  routine  releases  from  its  office. 

The  necessity  for  an  unwavering  insistence  on  integrity 
in  all  such  uses  of  indirect  propaganda  methods  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Not  only  the  status  and  future  of  the 
public  relations  profession,  and  of  all  business  policy- 
making, is  at  stake,  but  the  very  stability  of  our  society 
demands  that  honesty  and  the  willingness  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  all  efforts  be  unwavering  credos  of  all  who 
appear  in  the  public  forum.  Words  and  the  techniques 
that  implement  them  are  the  treasured  tools  of  the  public 
relations  counsel.  If  he  treats  them  honestly  and  with 
respect,  they  will  do  him  and  society  good  service. 


Illustration  12.  Spontaneous  composition  far  better  than  could  ever  be 
achieved  by  posing  made  this  picture  of  a  serviceman  come  home  a  memorable 
boost  to  the  public's  determination  to  bring  all  fighting  men  home  as  soon  as 
possible.  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  Moore  of  Omaha  is  greeted  by  his  daughter  while 
Mrs.  Moore  fights  to  hold  back  her  emotion. 


SECTION  VI 
THE  GROWING  PROFESSION 


CHAPTER  21 
WHAT  ABOUT  ADVERTISING? 

THERE  is  constant  confusion  in  the  layman's  mind 
on  the  relationship  of  advertising  to  public  relations; 
and  it  probably  is  accurate  to  say  that  it  exists  among 
many  advertising  and  public  relations  men.  However, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  public  relations  includes  all 
means  of  influencing  public  opinion,  while  advertising  is 
just  one  of  these  means,  the  actual  relationship  is  clear. 

Channels  of  Influence 

There  are  as  many  ways  of  influencing  public  opinion 
as  there  are  means  of  expression.  Casual  conversation,  for 
instance,  can  sometimes  be  a  very  potent  force  for  mold- 
ing opinion  as  has  been  seen  in  many  political  "whisper- 
ing campaigns."  Music  is  an  instrument  of  public  rela- 
tions and  so  is  painting;  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public" and  "The  Marseillaise"  were  important  rallying 
influences  in  the  northern  states  and  in  France,  and  the 
art  of  pre-Rennaisance  painters  was  inspiration  for  the 
religious  masses  of  Europe. 

Advertising  is  another  means  of  expression,  a  technique 
that  permits  its  user  to  tell  his  story  exactly  as  he  wants 
it  and  virtually  under  whatever  conditions  he  wants:— it 
is,  therefore,  the  simplest  and  the  most  predictable  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion;  it  is  the  most  tangible  and  there- 
fore the  most  easily  controlled. 

It  has  tremendous  influence  on  public  opinion.  Its 
ability  to  move  merchandise  is  largely  responsible  for  our 
mass  production  industries  and  our  normally  high  standard 
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of  living.  Because  it  is  the  direct  route  from  the  seller  to 
the  buyer,  it  is  used  as  a  selling  medium  much  more  than 
other  routes;  its  effects,  therefore,  are  more  tangible  than 
other  routes  just  as  a  shotgun  will  more  certainly  hit  a 
target  than  a  rifle. 

To  tell  a  specific  message  to  a  specific  audience  that  is 
interested  or  can  be  interested  readily,  advertising  is  a  pow- 
erful medium. 

Influence  of  Advertising 

At  the  same  time,  surveys  made  by  Gallup  and  Clark 
prove  that  any  advertisement  will  receive  far  less  atten- 
tion than  editorial  matter  on  the  same  page.  In  a  typical 
instance,  a  seven-column  advertisement  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  observed  by  1 1  per  cent  of  the  readers,  while 
a  half-column  story  beside  it  had  a  25  per  cent  readership. 

Material  contained  in  news  columns,  heard  in  conversa- 
tion or  absorbed  through  other  non-commercialized  chan- 
nels will  make  more  favorable  impressions  and  linger 
longer  than  the  average  advertised  statement. 
/""""  There  is  no  question  that,  word  for  word,  other  meth- 
ods of  conveying  information  have  more  influence  on 
opinion  than  advertising.  The  ad  is  offered  and  accepted  ^' 
as  the  biased,  bought  and  admittedly  soliciting  message  of 
someone  having  something  to  sell.  It  is  accepted  with  res- 
ervations and  seldom  avoids  the  audience's  conscious  aware- 
ness that  it  is  "being  sold." 

Advertising  as  a  Phase  of  Public  Relations 

Advertising,  then,  has  an  important,  though  limited, 
place  in  any  public  relations  program.  Public  relations 
experts  always  recognize  its  power,  and  the  wise  ones 
use  it.    But  they  know  that  there  are  many  routes  to  the 
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public's  favor,  and  that  all  of  them  are  their  business. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  an  advertising  agency  that  sets 
up  a  public  relations  department  as  a  minor  appendage, 
intended  to  offer  an  additional  service  to  the  client,  fails 
to  see  the  true  relationship  between  the  two  professions. 
Public  relations  cannot  be  a  minor  phase  of  advertising 
any  more  than  General  Medicine  can  be  the  appendix  of 
a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  actual  balance  is  reversed.  Advertising  is  a  phase 
of  public  relations.  It  will  probably  always  be  the  most 
active  and  the  most  reliably  effective  phase;  but  it  cannot 
use  this  prominence  to  negate  the  importance  of  all  other 
aspects  of  the  whole. 

Advertising  as  we  know  it  is  as  old  as  our  nation.  Pub- 
lic relations  as  we  have  defined  it  is  hardly  out  of  its 
adolescence.  At  the  same  time,  advertising  is  recognized 
and  accepted  by  virtually  every  businessman,  while  the 
importance  of  nurturing  good  public  relations  is  whole- 
heartedly accepted  by  few.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
annually  on  advertising  while  only  thousands  are  devoted 
to  systematic  fostering  of  good  public  relations.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  advertising  should  loom  as  the  parent  and 
public  relations  as  the  child. 

Because  advertising  is  concrete  and  tangible,  it  has 
gained  universal  recognition  and  become  a  big  business. 
There  are  today  in  the  United  States  hundreds  of  adver- 
tising agencies  with  annual  gross  income  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,  while  scarcely  a  score  of  public  relations  agen- 
cies gross  $100,000.  Its  concreteness  has  enabled  advertis- 
ing to  become  a  highly  specialized  and  concentrated  busi- 
ness. Of  necessity,  it  has  been  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
field,  just  as  specialists  in  engineering  or  chemistry  have 
had  to  limit  themselves. 

Public  relations  counsel,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  per- 
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mit  themselves  to  be  limited.  All  the  world  is  their  me- 
dium and  every  device  of  human  expression  is  their 
instrument. 

This  explains  why  the  difference  between  an  advertis- 
ing man  and  a  public  relations  counsel  is  more  than  tech- 
nique; it  is  fundamental  and  irreconcilable. 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Public  Relations 

To  understand  what  this  means  in  practice,  let  us  con- 
sider again  the  growing  tendency  of  advertising  agencies 
to  institute  public  relations  departments.  An  advertising 
firm  dominated  by  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
the  specialized  skills  of  presenting  messages  in  paid  space 
employs  someone  to  render  public  relations  counsel  as  a 
service  to  its  clients.  In  many  cases,  this  new  department 
will  bring  no  new  income  to  the  firm  but  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  regular  fees  received  for  advertising  service. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  new  de- 
partment should  lack  complete  independence  of  thought 
or  responsibility,  should  accept  its  subservient  position  to 
advertising  and  look  out  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope, 
should  consider  its  "service"  as  consisting  of  occasional 
publicity  releases,  and  should  seek  to  use  the  influence  of 
the  advertising  money  spent  by  the  firm  to  carry  these 
releases  into  print. 

To  understand  what  this  will  mean  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  public  relations  department,  we  must  remember 
that  independence  and  objectivity  of  thought  are  the  first 
requirement  of  any  approach  to  public  opinion;  that  it 
is  essential  to  recognize  all  means  of  expression  as  vital 
to  the  formation  of  public  opinion;  that  comprehensive 
public  relations  can  never  be  established  by  publicity  re- 
leases alone;  and  that  all  publicity  material,  to  be  effective, 
must  print  on  its  own  merits  and  not  because  of  any  direct 
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or  indirect  influence  from  advertising  expenditures  (not 
to  mention  the  breach  of  ethics  involved  in  getting  news 
space  on  the  basis  of  paid  space) . 

It  would  be  more  realistic  for  the  public  relations  agency 
to  establish  an  advertising  department,  but  this  would 
have  serious  limitations,  too.  Since  advertising  shall  prob- 
ably always  be  the  most  active  means  of  reaching  the 
public,  and  since  its  practice  is  a  highly  specialized  skill, 
the  advertising  agency  has  an  immutable  place.  Where 
advertising  is  called  for  in  any  public  relations  program, 
the  advertising  agency  will  handle  it  better  than  any 
other  means. 

The  increasing  importance  of  other  influences,  however, 
is  constantly  evident.  While  the  paid  advertisement  is 
recognized  as  public  ax-grinding,  the  public  influences  that 
come  through  voluntary  channels  affect  the  subconscious 
mind  of  the  audience  and  are  accepted  more  readily.  The 
story  in  the  newspaper,  the  opinion  of  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  the  lecture  platform,  the  actions  of  an  idolized  star 
of  the  movies  all  carry  their  messages  deep  into  the  aware- 
ness of  the  public. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  has  not  been  recognized  more 
widely  by  businessmen.  Firms  with  advertising  budgets 
of  millions  make  little  effort  to  stimulate  favorable  word- 
of-mouth  "advertising"  of  their  products,  for  instance. 
It  is  probable  that  the  advice  of  a  neighbor  influences 
nearly  as  many  women  in  their  choice  of  a  fur  coat  as 
radio  programs  and  newspaper  ads.  And  that  advice  may 
be  based  on  newspaper  pictures,  radio  comment  programs, 
and  general  word-of -mouth  opinion,  all  of  which  can  be 
affected  by  a  sound  public  relations  program. 

Fortunately,  many  advertising  men  are  coming  to  rec- 
ognize their  relationship  with  the  public  relations  counsel. 
More  and  more  advertising  men  are  calling  on  public  rela- 
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tions  men  when  the  needs  of  their  clients  call  for  public 
relations  services.  In  the  same  way,  counsel  have  recom- 
mended advertising  agencies  to  their  clients  when  they 
felt  that  paid  space  and  radio  time  were  advisable. 

Financing 

This  type  of  co-operation  depends  upon  the  money 
available.  An  advertising  agency  that  is  spending  two  or 
three  million  dollars  a  year  for  one  client  can  easily  recom- 
mend a  public  relations  program  that  will  cost  about 
twenty-five  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  rela- 
tions agency  getting  twenty-five  thousand  for  its  year's 
services  finds  it  more  difficult  to  recommend  an  advertising 
program  that  will  cost  several  times  that  amount. 

The  matter  of  money  should  often  determine  what  sort 
of  techniques  will  be  used  to  reach  the  public;  while  adver- 
tising is  the  most  direct  and  the  most  predictable,  it  is  also 
by  far  the  most  expensive.  A  full  year's  comprehensive 
public  relations  campaign  can  be  conducted  for  the  cost 
of  one  color  page  advertisement  in  a  leading  magazine, 
and  will  reach  many  more  people  over  a  period  of  fifty- 
two  weeks  instead  of  just  one. 

Actually  there  is  very  little  competition  between  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  agencies.  The  instances  when 
a  client  will  choose  one  or  the  other  are  rare;  the  wide 
difference  in  costs  and  the  divergence  of  approach  usually 
determine  the  appeal  that  will  interest  the  client.  Because 
the  advertising  profession  is  firmly  entrenched  in  our  busi- 
ness system,  it  will  continue  to  attract  many  more  promo- 
tion funds,  while  public  relations  agencies  must  continue 
to  educate  businessmen  to  their  value.  Gradually  more 
and  more  clients  will  add  the  public  relations  agency  to 
their  program,  but  none  is  likely  to  drop  advertising  as  a 
result. 
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In  the  case  of  many  trade  associations  which  recognize 
the  need  for  public  relations  first,  counsel  will  probably 
more  and  more  find  themselves  recommending  advertising 
campaigns  to  meet  specific  problems. 

Independence  of  Publicity 

The  use  of  advertising,  however,  will  never  be  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  furthering  the  publicity  activities 
outlined  in  the  public  relations  program.  Any  story  re- 
leased for  a  client  by  a  public  relations  man  is  submit- 
ted to  the  editors  on  its  merits,  to  compete  with  the  news 
and  feature  material  from  all  over  the  world  that  seeks 
space  in  the  press  or  mention  on  the  air.  If  the  story  is 
not  good  enough  to  pass  the  editor's  tests,  it  will  not  be 
used.  Attempting  to  influence  the  editor  through  place- 
ment of  advertising  with  him  is  not  only  unethical  and 
dangerous  but  shortsightedly  wasteful. 

The  great  majority  of  editors  in  the  United  States  will 
lean  over  backwards  to  avoid  being  influenced  by  paid 
advertising.  Many  of  them  will  even  refuse  to  consider 
any  editorial  material  submitted  with  advertising  money 
as  a  bribe,  even  if  the  editorial  material  is  worth  printing 
on  its  own  merits.  In  those  few  cases  where  the  editor 
will  be  influenced  and  will  print  a  substandard  story  to 
please  the  advertiser,  little  is  gained.  Any  story  that  is 
not  good  enough  to  get  by  on  its  own  merits  will  be  a 
weak  story  in  print  and  will  have  little  influence  on  the 
reader.  As  unsophisticated  as  many  American  readers  and 
radio  listeners  may  be,  they  do  have  the  faculty  of  being 
interested  by  what  is  interesting  and  being  bored  by  the 
boring. 

It  is  true  that  some  small  newspapers  run  "promotion 
pages,"  on  which  they  run  highly  commercialized  stories 
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as  well  as  paid  advertisements  for  the  advertisers.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident,  however,  that  the  small- 
town readers,  too,  resent  this  insult  to  their  intelligence 
and  react  against  the  paper  and  the  advertiser. 

The  only  effective  use  of  publicity  to  influence  opinion 
must  be  founded  on  good  material.  Other  things  being 
equal,  most  editors  will  accept  stories  from  their  organized 
news  channels — the  wire  services,  syndicates,  staff  corre- 
spondents— in  preference  to  the  publicity  release.  This 
makes  it  imperative  that  publicity  material  be  better  than 
just  good  enough  to  print.  For  many  clients,  such  as  firms 
manufacturing  uninteresting  items  in  competition  with 
dozens  of  other  firms,  this  is  very  difficult.  But  it  can  be 
done  by  a  good  public  relations  man,  has  been  done 
often,  and  will  continue  to  be  done.  The  ability  to  suc- 
ceed under  the  twin  handicaps  of  a  normally  news-bereft 
account  and  the  selectiveness  of  the  editors  is  the  mark 
of  the  good  public  relations  practitioner. 

Maintaining  Standards 

This  is  another  reason  for  divorcing  publicity,  as  well 
as  public  relations  counseling,  from  advertising  agencies. 
The  advertising  man  is  likely  to  think  of  the  money  he  is 
spending  with  the  newspapers  and  radio  stations  as  a  wedge 
into  the  news  columns  and  into  the  sustained  programs. 
He  may  make  the  mistakes  that  are  inherent  in  attempt- 
ing advertising  bribery,  and  he  may  release  substandard 
stories  because  he  can  more  easily  get  away  with  them 
than  the  publicity  man  can. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prestige  of  the  advertising  busi- 
ness has  unduly  influenced  many  public  relations  counsel, 
who  see  the  respect  that  businessmen  have  for  advertising 
and  try  to  benefit  from  it.    Some  of  them  refer  to  their 
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publicity  material  as  "free  space,"  and  even  as  "free  ad- 
vertising"— both  terms  which  imply  they  are  putting 
something  over  on  the  editors  and  depriving  the  publica- 
tions of  deserved  income.  Others  measure  the  clippings 
they  receive  and  put  a  value  on  them  in  terms  of  adver- 
tising rates.  If,  for  example,  a  story  measuring  ninety 
agate  lines  appears  in  a  newspaper  that  charges  a  dollar 
a  line  for  its  advertising  space,  they  value  the  story  at 
ninety  dollars. 

This  is  similar  to  measuring  the  value  of  a  man  in  terms 
of  his  chemical  content.  On  the  open  market,  the  calcium, 
phosphorous,  and  other  ingredients  that  make  up  the  av- 
erage man  are  worth  about  a  dollar.  To  say  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  is  therefore  worth  one  dollar  to  his  em- 
ployer or  to  his  family  is  no  more  ridiculous  than  to  mea- 
sure legitimate  editorial  matter  at  advertising  rates. 

The  story  that  appears  in  the  news  or  feature  columns 
of  a  respected  publication  is  accepted  by  the  reader  at  its 
face  value.  It  has  passed  the  close  scrutiny  of  a  capable 
editor  and  has  received  his  approval  as  authentic,  inter- 
esting, and  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  If  the  editor 
had  any  doubts  about  the  story,  he  would  not  have  used 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  material  that  goes  into  the 
advertising  columns  is  admittedly  ax-grinding,  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  publication  only  because  it  has  been 
paid  for. 

That  is  why  the  advertiser  who  wants  to  tell  the  public 
that  his  product  is  the  best,  the  most  modern,  or  the  most 
economical  on  the  market  must  resort  to  the  advertising 
columns;  no  reputable  editor  will  permit  him  to  say  it  in 
his  editorial  columns. 
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Advertising  as  Public  Relations 

Yet  there  are  times  when  the  corporation  or  the  asso- 
ciation will  have  a  definite  message  for  the  public  that 
must  be  told  in  detail  and  all  at  one  time.  When  the  dis- 
tilling industry  found  itself  being  investigated  by  Con- 
gress on  the  suspicion  of  hoarding  whisky  at  a  time  when 
a  shortage  of  stocks  available  for  sale  was  creating  black 
markets,  rising  prices,  and  hijacking,  it  took  large  adver- 
tisements in  leading  newspapers  to  tell  the  public  its  side 
of  the  story.  Although  the  importance  of  the  Congres- 
sional investigation  had  made  the  whisky  situation  na- 
tional news,  there  was  no  possibility  that  the  industry's 
story  could  be  told  in  such  detail  and  with  such  a  com- 
pletely favorable  tone. 

There  are  other  ways  that  paid  advertising  participates 
in  the  comprehensive  public  relations  program  than  direct 
selling  and  meeting  emergencies  with  detailed  explanations. 
There  is  the  entire  new  field  of  "public  relations  advertis- 
ing" that  got  tremendous  impetus  from  the  war,  with 
many  large  advertisers  having  no  products  to  sell  but 
wanting  to  maintain  their  names  and  reputations. 

There  were,  of  course,  thousands  of  advertisements  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  war  bonds,  contributon  of  blood  to  the 
Red  Cross,  donations  to  the  various  War  Funds  and  the 
USO,  pleas  for  conservation  and  adherence  to  rationing 
regulations.  But  there  were  other  ways  that  the  advertise- 
ment contributed  to  the  good  public  relations  of  the 
advertiser. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  advertisement 
illustrated  here  was  a  good  example.  To  the  parents,  wives, 
and  friends  of  11,000,000  servicemen,  this  understanding 
and  reassuring  page  not  only  boosted  the  firm's  reputation 
for  good  work  but  made  it  a  friend. 
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Deep  in  the  neart  of  every  mother  of  a 
sort  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  this  question: 

What  are  yon  doin 
for  my  boy? 

It's  my  right  as  the  mother  of  a  fighting 
man  to  have  an  answer  to  my  question 
— to  know  that  my  boy  is  being  armed 
and  clothed  and  fed  and  equipped 
with  the  very  best.  And  I  have  a  right 
to  ask— 

Are  you  trying  with  every  power  at 
your  command  to  build  safer  and 
better  equipment  ?  Are  you  giving  extra 
hours  of  your  time  to  improving 
equipment  now  in  use... and  to  devel- 
oping new  safeguards  for  men  in 
combat? 

Are  you  testing  and  re-testing  and 
testing  again  to  be  sure  that  everything 
you  make,  every  single  piece  of 
equipment  you  manufacture  embodies 
all  your  science,  all  your  skill,  all 
your  craftsmanship? 
Are  you  giving  the  same  intense  care 
to  the  little  things,  the  unnoticed 
things  that  will  give  my  boy  a  better 
chance . . .  that  will  help  bring  him  home 
safe  and  sooner?  If  you  are  doing 
these  things... if  you  are  giving  your 
best  as  I  have  given  mine . . .  then  thank 
you  and  God  bless  you. 


We  are  called,  with  other  American  companies,  to  answer  that  burning  question.  We  know  that 
our  part  in  this  War  is  to  work  night  and  day,  with  all  our  ability,  all  our  resources,  to  produce 
an  unending  stream  of  the  things  that  mean  waging  successful  war.  "We  have  brothers,  sons,  fathers 
there,  too.  In  fact,  more  than  10,000  of  our  fellow  workmen  are  now  in  uniform.  We  know  there 
must  be  no  shortages.  There  must  be  no  failure  or  slackening  in  the  supply  of  ammunition,  of  tank 
treads,  of  life  rafts,  of  bullet-sealing  fuel  tanks  . . .  of  any  one  of  the  thousand  things  we  make.  We 
know  that  the  comfort,  health,  and  very  lives  of  thousands  of  American  boys  are  dependent  ori  each 
day's  tvork.  We  couldn't  sleep  nights  if  we  did  not  make  each  day's  work  the  very  best  we  know  how. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

1230  Sixth  Av«.>Rock«f*ll«rC«nttr  «  N«wYortc20,N.Y.    h  Canada:  Dominion  Rubber  Co.,  ltd. 


Listen  to  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  program 
Ot«r  the  CBS  nettuork  Sunday  afternoon,  3:00 
to  4:30  E.  W.T.  Carl  Van  Daren  and  a  guett 

Star  prctent  an  interlude  of  historical  significance. 
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Warner  and  Swasey,  as  a  manufacturer  of  machine 
tools,  depends  upon  large  scale  production  in  all  industries 
for  its  own  prosperity.  The  government's  policy  of  taxing 
war  industry  so  heavily  that  manufacturers  could  not  set 
aside  funds  for  retooling  after  the  war  was  a  direct  threat 
to  Warner  and  Swasey 's  postwar  orders.  A  series  of  ad- 
vertisements pleading  the  case  for  industry  (but  particu- 
larly its  own  case)  was  Warner  and  Swasey's  way  of 
carrying  its  message  to  the  public.  In  addition  to  fighting 
for  its  cause  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion,  these  ads 
made  every  manufacturer  with  a  tax  problem  an  admirer 
of  Warner  and  Swasey.  Others  were  speaking  and  acting 
against  the  tax  system,  but  Warner  and  Swasey  set  itself 
up  through  paid  space  in  the  magazines  as  industry's 
friend. 

A  type  of  advertising-in-reverse  came  with  the  war, 
when  many  firms  took  paid  space  to  ask  the  public 
not  to  buy  their  products  or  services.  Washing  machine 
manufacturers  who  had  normally  counted  on  a  rather 
rapid  obsolescence  of  their  products  gave  detailed  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  make  the  machines  last  longer;  instead  of 
urging  frequent  trade-ins,  automobile  producers  promoted 
their  repair  services. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Pullman  Company  that  before 
the  war  had  been  frankly  worried  over  air  travel  and  bus 
lines  took  advantage  of  the  heavy  demand  on  travel  ac- 
commodations to  tell  the  public  that  Pullmans  were  very 
popular.  They  did  this  at  the  same  time  they  performed 
the  service  of  discouraging  unnecessary  travel,  as  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  At  the  same  time  the  air  lines 
were  using  their  ads  to  talk  of  postwar  wonders — practi- 
cally inviolate  schedules  regardless  of  weather  conditions, 
sleeping  accommodations  on  long  trips,  speed  that  saved 
valuable  working  time,   and   safety   comparable   to   any 
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Is  Industry  profiting  by  this  war? 


F"  cold  figures  answer.  They  are  public  figures 
anyone  can  check,  of  forty  big  corporations 
engaged  in  war  work.  Here  they  are,  for  1942 
compared  to  1940: 

Production  *UP  81% 
Total  wages  UP  96% 
Taxes  UP  193% 
Profits  DOWN  17% 
Dividends  DOWN  20% 

No  demands  from  business  for  its  "rights". 
No  strikes  by  stockholders  for  more  dividends. 
Industry  went  to  war  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
has  buried  itself  and  waived  its  future  in  the 
greater  need  of  the  country. 

But  the  tragedy  for  the  nation  is  that  industry 
is  not  being  allowed  to  set  aside  the  money  it  will 
need  to  retool,  to  give  our  returning  soldiers  jobs. 

*  At  rtprtttnltd  by  Ntl  Sa/ti  and  ether  rttenut. 


YOU    CAN    TURN    IT    BETTER,    FASTER.    FOR    LESS  .    WITH    A    WARNER    &    SWASEY 
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OWDfW  IM4.  Tt*  P 


'Maybe  you're  \he  guy  I'm  grateful  to  /* 


''Tough  day!  Assembly  line  got  all 
snarled  up.  Didn't  finish  till  seven 
o'clock. 

"Then  came  a  phone  call  from  Plant 
Number  5.  They  need  an  engineer.  To- 
morrow morning.  300  miles  away.  So 
it's  up  to  me  to  climb  on  my  horse 
— my  iron  horse. 

"I  tried  for  a  Pullman  bed,  of  course, 
as  soon  as  I  knew  I  had  to  go,  because 
a  fellow  sure  docs  need  sleep  going  to 
keep  going  on  a  job  like  mine.  But 
everything  was  sold.  Which  didn't  sur- 
prise me,  either,  for  I  know  tfiat  half  the 
Pullman  fleet  is  buzy  moiing  troops. 
And  that  the  offer  half  is  carrying  more 
passengers  than  the  whole  fleet  did  in 
peacetime. 

"Anyway,  there  I  was— Head  tired 
—and  no  bed.    I  .viw  myself  sitting  up 


all  night  and  getting  to  that  essential 
job  too  fagged  out  to  tell  a  blueprint 
from  a  blucpoint. 

"But  somebody  cancelled  a  reserva- 
tion just  in  time  or  me  to  get  this 
space.  Maybe  it  was  you!  If  it  was, 
thanks  a  million,  because  .  .  .  boy,  will 
I  sleep  tonight!  And  will  that  sleep  pay 
dividends  tomorrow!" 

You  never  know  how  important  the 
Pullman  bed  that  you  can't  use  may 
be  to  someone  else.  So  please  cancel 
promptly  when  plans  change. 


That  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  con- 
tributions you  can  make  to  wartime 
travel,  because  sleeping  cars  are 
loaded  to  a  higher  percentage  of 
capacity  than  ever  before.  Yet  practi- 
cally every  train  carrying  Pullmans 
still  goes  out  with  wasted  space  due 
to  people  who  either  just  don't  show 
up  or  who  cancel  too  late  for  the 
space  to  be  assigned  to  others. 

And  only  your  cooperation  can 
prevent  this  waste  of  needed  accom- 
modations! 

*     SACK  THt  ATTACK  —  WltH  Ml  I0WD5     * 


PULLMAN 

•  for  more  than  80  yoars,  the  greatest  name  in  passenger 

transportation — your  ouurance  of  comfort  and  safety  at  you  90 

and  certainty  that  yov'tl  get  there 
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Tfth  COLUMN 


This  is  a  naval  task  force.  It's 
only. a  small  part  of  the  fleet  which 

might  have  tart  .built ,  if  Amen  - 

cans  had  been  more  careful.  In  a 
single  year,  accidents  have  cost  us 
enough  working  time  to  build  60 
battleships  ~-  enough  ships  to  Wast 
the  Japs  out  of  the  Pacific  and 
shorten  the  war  by  months.  We 
cannot  boast  'about  "all  out"  war 
production  while  this  tragic  drain 
upon  our  manpower  continues. 

Most  accidents  are  caused  by  the 
7th  Column  of  carelessness  —  and 
the  7th  Column  must  be  smashed. 
War  industries,  working  with  in- 
surance company  safety  engineers, 
have  proven  that  it  can  be' done. 
For  example,  one  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  plant  worked 


2,049.134     man-hdurs    without    a 
single- disabling  accident1. 

But  the  7th  Column  continues  to 
take  a  terrific  toil  of  our  war  work- 
'.  ers  while  they  are  away  from  their 
jobs.  In  1942,  more  than  30,000 
persons  were- killed  at  home  and 
27,000  more  on  the  highway.  In  the 
fust  20  months  of  war,  injuries  from 
accidents  of  all  kinds  rtached  -the 
appalling  Ipta!  of  .l-S„500,OeQ, 

Only  an  aroused  America  can 
smash  the  7th  Column,  which  is  so 
gruesomety  at  work'  in  every  cor*', 
ner  of  the  nation.  By  joining  with 
others  to  improve  our  disgraceful 
record  of  home  front  casualties,  you  - 
benefit  yourself  and  the  entire 
country. 

Fewer  accidents  will  make  avail*  ' 


able  more  men  to  build  more  planes, 
more  guns,  more  ships  —  and  thus 
win  an  earlier  victory-  Fewer  acci- 
dents will  mean  lower  insurance 
costs,  bringing  security  and  pro- 
tection within  the  reach  of  millions 
of  additional  families.  Fewer  acci- 
dents will  bring  our  soldiers  home 
sooner  to  '  a  '  safer,  more  secure 
America.       . 


LIBERTY  ©MUTUAL 


*    .live.  Work,  Drive  Sofoly  . . .  SMASH  THE  7th  COLUMN  .  . .  -md  Help  Speed  Victory     * 
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other  type  of  travel  —  all  arguments  competing  with 
Pullman. 

Depending  upon  business  and  industrial  firms  for  the 
sale  of  most  of  its  policies,  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  organized  a  campaign  against  "The  Seventh 
Column,"  occupational  and  other  accidents  that  cost  all 
business  firms  money.  By  helping  the  businessman  to 
curtail  his  accident  losses  and  by  establishing  itself  as  an 
authority  on  accidents  and  their  prevention,  Liberty  Mu- 
tual soon  became  recognized  as  a  leader  in  its  field.  The 
same  sort  of  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  aimed  at  the  family  man. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  the  use  of  paid  adver- 
tising has  been  an  expensive  and  a  partial  attack  on  the 
problem.  Here,  too,  advertising  has  been  just  one  of  the 
instruments  of  sound  public  relations  programs. 


CHAPTER  22 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

THE  public  relations  profession  is  still  a  frontier.  Even 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  corporations,  associations, 
organizations,  and  individuals  that  have  not  recognized 
the  advantages  of  professional  assistance  in  attaining  the 
friendship  of  the  public. 

In  such  a  young  field,  offering  such  great  prospects, 
there  is  room  for  newcomers  of  ability.  Because  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  everyone  now  in  it  that  these  newcomers 
should  bring  credit  to  the  profession,  we  are  publishing 
some  of  the  results  of  our  experience. 

While  the  attributes  required  of  the  employee  who  con- 
ducts the  public  relations  for  a  firm  are  the  same  as  those 
needed  by  the  man  who  sets  himself  up  in  business  as  a 
counsel,  the  latter  will  also  find  many  requirements  for 
success  aside  from  these  abilities. 

Entering  the  Field 

In  general,  there  are  two  ways  by  which  one  achieves 
success  as  a  professional  counsel.  He  either  starts  at  the 
bottom  and  acquires  a  reputation  or  he  starts  in  business 
with  the  support  of  a  large  account  he  has  acquired 
through  personal  contact  and  uses  his  work  for  this  client 
as  his  reputation. 

In  the  first  case,  the  road  is  rocky  and  the  casualties  are 
very  high.  In  the  second,  many  of  the  difficulties  are 
avoided  but  the  casualties  are  still  high. 

Since  the  man  who  begins  with  an  important  account 
has  merely  skipped  a  several-year  advance  from  the  stand - 
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ing  start  of  others,  by  tracing  the  development  of  a  new- 
comer who  starts  from  nothing  we  can  give  a  typical 
picture  of  growth  in  the  public  relations  profession. 

The  young  counsel  may  enter  the  field  from  a  news- 
paper office,  an  advertising  agency,  the  sales  promotion 
staff  of  a  corporation,  or  the  secretary's  office  of  an  asso- 
ciation. The  experience  he  has  had  in  any  of  these  pro- 
vides him  with  one  of  the  many  important  skills  he  will 
need.  He  must  have  the  others  innately  or  be  able  to 
acquire  them  quickly.  The  best  preparation,  of  course, 
can  be  had  in  actual  service  with  an  established  agency  or 
as  public  relations  director  of  a  corporation.  These  are 
the  only  training  grounds  that  provide  a  rounded  experi- 
ence. The  time  is  near  when  no  newcomer  can  hope  to 
succeed  without  previous  training  in  the  profession. 

If  he  comes  into  the  field  as  a  comparative  unknown, 
he  is  likely  to  find  his  first  great  problem  is  to  avoid 
becoming  a  press  agent.  The  accounts  that  will  come 
first  will  be  orchestras,  entertainers,  theaters,  amusement 
parks.  Getting  the  corporations  and  associations  that  re- 
quire comprehensive  programs  will  be  difficult.  If  he  is 
wise,  however,  he  will  balance  his  clientele  between  these 
types,  and  drop  the  press  agent  jobs  as  soon  as  his  finances 
will  permit. 

Normally,  too,  the  accounts  that  come  first  will  all  be 
limited  and  local.  The  department  store  or  dance  hall 
has  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  wants  all  effort 
devoted  to  its  own  city.  On  the  basis  of  his  work  for  such 
a  client,  the  counsel  has  difficulty  establishing  his  ability 
to  represent  complex  corporations  with  nation-wide 
interests. 

In  almost  every  case,  when  a  young  and  unproved  firm 
succeeds  in  acquiring  a  "big"  account  it  is  because  a  small 
fee  is  paid.    Established  firms,  like  established  attorneys, 
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will  not  accept  accounts  that  do  not  pay  adequate  fees. 
New  firms,  like  neophyte  lawyers,  will  accept  them  for 
their  potential  as  well  as  their  immediate  return.  This 
type  of  "big"  account  is  a  prestige  account,  and  there  are 
more  of  them  than  an  outsider  may  imagine. 

Acquiring  a  Reputation 

As  the  counsel's  status  improves,  there  must  be  twin 
emphasis  on  all  efforts.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the  service 
to  the  client.  But  almost  as  important  is  the  promotion 
of  the  counsel's  interests.  Significant  accomplishments  on 
which  he  is  not  bound  by  secrecy  are  used  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  client,  but  to  interest  prospective  clients.  If  he 
has  a  list  of  organizations  which  have  shown  an  interest, 
he  will  occasionally  send  to  each  one  a  sample  of  the  pub- 
licity material  coming  in  or  other  material  produced  for 
his  client.  He  will  include  in  his  talks  before  business 
groups  some  mention  of  how  he  is  meeting  the  client's 
problems.  At  every  opportunity  he  will  let  interested 
prospects  know  what  success  he  is  having.  If  the  work 
involves  a  propaganda  campaign,  of  course,  he  keeps  his 
plans  and  efforts  to  himself.  When  the  client  is  anxious 
to  take  credit  for  the  job  himself,  or  prefers  that  his  com- 
petitors do  not  hear  of  his  activities,  the  counsel  is  also 
restrained  from  discussing  his  work.  But  in  most  cases 
secrecy  will  not  be  necessary. 

He  is,  however,  still  in  a  delicate  situation.  He  is 
engaged  in  a  profession,  with  professional  standards  and 
an  unwritten  code  of  ethics.  It  is  not  a  merchandising 
business,  where  pushing  sales  is  an  important  and  accepted 
practice.  He  must  be  careful  not  to  lower  the  profession 
to  commercialism. 

At  the  same  time,  his  problems  are  different  from  those 
of  the  other  professions.    Doctors  and  lawyers  are  regu- 
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larly  sought  out  by  the  public,  for  their  services  are 
universally  recognized  as  valuable.  The  young  doctor  or 
lawyer  knows  that  eventually  he  will  be  sought  out,  and 
that  self -promotion  is  competition  with  others  in  his  field 
rather  than  development  of  new  markets. 

The  young  public  relations  counsel,  however,  knows 
that  instances  of  a  client  seeking  out  an  unknown  public 
relations  firm  are  rare.  Self-promotion,  in  his  case,  in- 
volves reaping  virgin  fields,  rather  than  competing  with 
others.  So  there  is  not  only  justification  but  necessity  for 
seeking  clients. 

In  general,  the  effort  of  the  young  counsel  to  get  clients 
is  confined  to  circulating  information  about  himself  and 
his  work,  through  nonpublic  channels  and  in  a  dignified 
manner.  Within  these  limitations,  if  he  is  a  capable  man 
and  has  the  ability  to  interest  others  in  himself,  he  should 
thrive. 

The  opportunity  to  circulate  his  success  in  handling  a 
"prestige"  account,  then,  is  the  wedge  to  more  solid 
footing. 

Overcoming  Obstacles 

Yet  even  beyond  this  point  there  are  fundamental  diffi- 
culties that  must  be  weathered.  Important  firms  and 
active  associations,  as  easily  as  orchestras  and  fraternal 
organizations,  tend  to  confine  the  public  relations  coun- 
sel to  production  of  routine  publicity,  or  even  to  press 
agentry.  As  progress  on  an  account  continues,  the  confines 
are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  narrow,  until  the 
counsel  is  in  a  rut  that  permits  him  no  room  for  counseling 
or  individuality.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  become  a  press  agent 
or  a  publicity  representative  for  even  a  big  corporation, 
when  a  sound  public  relations  program  is  called  for. 
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When  a  client  begins  to  tell  the  counsel,  "Let's  not  do 
anything  except  publicity  on  our  product,"  it  is  time  to 
ask  for  a  reconsideration.  The  counsel  must  always  strive 
for  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  investigate  all 
aspects  of  the  client's  public  affairs,  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions, and  to  map  policy.  The  attempt  by  the  client  to 
confine  the  counsel  to  narrow  channels  usually  reflects  his 
own  tendency  to  overlook  all  other  aspects  of  his  public 
relations. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  when  the  counsel  is 
reduced  to  carrying  out  in  news  releases  a  policy  set  up 
for  him  by  the  client,  he  ceases  to  do  a  good  job.  In  that 
event,  the  counsel  loses  as  much  as  the  client. 

The  counsel  must  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
policy.  If  the  client  decides  against  his  views,  he  can  still 
carry  out  the  established  policy  successfully,  unless  it  is 
contrary  to  his  principles. 

Acquiring  National  Scope 

Even  past  the  small-account  stage,  the  counsel  is  likely 
to  find  himself  representing  clients  whose  entire  interest 
lies  in  his  own  city.  The  dairy,  the  department  store,  the 
chain  of  theaters,  the  Downtown  Shopping  Council  may 
all  represent  rather  substantial  fees  in  comparison  to  the 
beginnings;  but  they  all  present  limited  possibilities.  The 
only  effort  that  interests  them  is  what  is  done  in  their 
communities. 

To  the  counsel  this  means  that  the  program  he  draws 
up  is  intended  to  function  in  a  microcosm.  He  is,  in  effect, 
working  on  a  single  thread  instead  of  an  entire  tapestry. 

More  than  that,  he  is  impelled  to  get  results  for  his  pub- 
licity material  in  his  local  newspapers — and  publicity  is 
an  even  more  important  part  of  a  local  program  than  of 
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a  national  one.  There  are  12,000  papers  in  the  United 
States  but  unless  he  gets  results  in  the  three  or  four  in  his 
city,  he  fails. 

This  limitation  puts  a  severe  strain  on  the  counsel's  pub- 
licity activities,  because  he  becomes  dependent  on  the  few 
newspapers  nearby.  When  he  is  representing  two  or  three 
clients,  and  active  for  all  of  them  at  one  time,  he  becomes 
a  constant  pleader  for  attention  in  those  newspaper  edi- 
torial rooms,  and  his  stake  on  constant  acceptance  is  heavy. 
With  a  client  of  national  importance  he  can  miss  the  papers 
in  his  own  city  now  and  then,  so  long  as  papers  in  other 
major  cities  make  up  for  it;  on  a  local  account  he  must 
print  in  his  local  papers  constantly. 

To  do  this,  of  course,  he  must  frequently  contact  city 
editors,  picture  editors,  and  heads  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, dropping  in  regularly  to  put  his  relationship  on  a 
personal  basis  and  get  a  slight  extra  consideration  for  his 
material.  Like  the  country  cousin  who  drops  in  too  often, 
he  is  in  danger  of  outwearing  his  welcome. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  no  matter  how  important  the 
counsel's  other  services  may  be,  the  client  will  always  put 
the  greatest  weight  on  the  publicity  received.  It  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  satisfy  a  client  that  a  good  job  is  done 
without  a  large  volume  of  clippings.  When  the  clippings 
must  come  from  three  or  four  papers,  the  counsel  must 
walk  a  very  taut  rope  to  balance  his  relationships  with  the 
papers  and  the  client. 

For  this  reason,  an  account  with  a  local  department 
store  can  be  far  less  attractive  than  the  same-sized  account 
with  a  national  association.  The  association  will  require 
more  traveling,  more  typing  and  mailing  expense,  and 
more  widespread  planning,  but  it  frees  the  counsel  from  a 
narrow  cage. 
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The  Nation-Wide  Account 

For  a  corporation  selling  its  products  from  coast  to 
coast  or  an  association  with  its  membership  scattered 
widely,  the  job  is  so  different  from  the  local  account  that 
it  requires  almost  complete  re-education  of  the  counsel. 
The  home-town  interest  that  pervades  even  big  city  news- 
papers is  absent  in  a  program  that  must  extend  over  thou- 
sands of  towns.  A  wage  increase,  an  employees'  party,  a 
Fifty- Year  club  initiation  that  is  news  in  Detroit  has  no  in- 
terest for  New  Yorkers  or  even  Toledoans. 

The  counsel  has  two  means  of  translating  the  national 
program  into  results.  One  is  to  approach  the  problem  of 
each  community  individually.  The  other  is  to  instill  uni- 
versal significance  that  will  interest  people  in  Florida  as 
much  as  people  in  Montana. 

Localizing  the  national  account  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time,  clerical  work,  and  persistence;  establishing  its  sig- 
nificance requires  even  greater  imagination,  intelligence, 
and  intuition. 

For  example,  an  association  that  has  members  in  two 
hundred  cities  can  be  localized  by  having  each  member 
act  as  the  pivot  for  the  campaign  in  his  locality.  The 
objectives  of  the  program  are  outlined  for  him,  he  is  in- 
structed in  what  to  do  to  carry  them  out,  and  he  is  re- 
quested to  keep  the  national  headquarters  informed  of  his 
results.  News  stories  are  sent  to  him,  with  a  local  angle 
or  the  request  that  he  supply  one,  for  distribution  to  his 
city's  newspapers. 

Because  this  type  of  procedure  depends  on  co-operation 
and  conscientiousness  that  are  seldom  forthcoming,  it  can- 
not be  depended  on  for  results.  There  are  associations 
which  attain  20  per  cent  co-operation  from  their  mem- 
bers in  this  sort  of  program,  but  they  are  rare. 
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Localizing  the  job  of  a  nation-wide  corporation  is 
usually  a  bit  more  successful.  The  managers  of  branch 
offices,  the  dealers,  and  distributors  are  more  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  main  office  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
co-operate. 

For  the  important  results,  the  counsel  must  rely  on  his 
ability  to  instill  national  significance  into  his  program.  He 
must  analyze  the  organization  to  find  its  fundamental 
importance  to  the  public,  develop  this  into  a  sound  policy, 
and  translate  it  into  publicity  material  and  other  activities 
that  will  influence  the  public  everywhere. 

If  he  is  representng  a  national  association  of  hotel  men, 
for  instance,  he  must  recognize  that  the  essential  feature 
of  the  client's  public  relations  is  service,  that  primarily 
the  only  thing  that  permits  hotels  to  compete  with  tourist 
camps,  trailers,  and  rooming  houses  is  the  convenience 
they  offer  the  traveler.  This  he  interprets  into  a  policy — 
every  hotel  man  must  emphasize  the  importance  of  service 
to  his  guests.  Publicity  material,  instructions  to  hotel  em- 
ployees, hotel  advertising,  correspondence  to  guests  all  will 
emphasize  the  theme:  hotels  provide  the  most  convenient 
service  to  transients. 

Through  this  recognition  of  fundamentals,  the  counsel 
has  hit  on  a  theme  that  interests  the  whole  country.  He 
has  the  basis  for  a  national  program. 

Individual  Planning  for  Each  Account 

Variations  in  his  efforts,  of  course,  will  be  necessary  for 
every  national  client.  A  radio  manufacturer  is  just  as 
eager  to  reach  farmers  and  small- towners  as  people  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  The  linen  supply  industry,  however, 
cares  very  little  about  reaching  people  in  communities 
with  less  than  25,000  population.    For  the  radio  man  the 
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counsel  will  put  considerable  emphasis  on  the  weekly 
newspapers,  the  small  radio  stations,  and  the  rural  maga- 
zines; for  the  linen  supply  industry  he  will  subordinate  all 
three. 

In  many  cases,  the  national  account  will  find  the  coun- 
sel emphasizing  magazines  for  the  first  time.  Here  per- 
sonal contacts  of  the  type  he  developed  with  his  local 
newspapers  will  be  important;  but  there  are  many  maga- 
zines and  his  calls  on  them  are  not  frequent.  In  the  same 
way,  he  will  give  considerable  attention  to  the  local  bu- 
reaus of  the  newspaper  wire  services. 

Transition  from  the  local  to  the  national  account  com- 
plicates the  counsel's  operation  considerably  and  increases 
his  operating  expenses.  It  requires  an  entirely  different 
organizational  and  bookkeeping  system. 

Specialization  versus  Flexibility 

By  the  time  he  has  achieved  the  reputation  that  attracts 
larger  fees,  the  counsel  may  feel  inclined  toward  special- 
ization. It  is  inevitable  that  successful  service  for  one  cor- 
poration will  interest  another  corporation,  for  instance, 
before  it  will  an  association.  By  the  time  the  agency  has 
half  a  dozen  accounts,  the  counsel  can  usually  say  that 
he  is  predominately  handling  corporations,  associations, 
propaganda  groups,  or  products. 

There  is  a  certain  benefit  in  specializing.  It  limits  the 
demands  of  all  clients  to  the  same  general  channels.  It 
requires  planning  and  imagination  of  one  general  sort. 
Like  the  otologist  who  knows  he'll  never  have  to  remem- 
ber most  of  his  education  in  obstetrics,  the  counsel  with 
a  specialty  can  limit  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when  the  corpora- 
tion will  require  the  same  type  of  service  as  the  associa- 
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tion,  and  the  counsel  who  has  allowed  his  skill  in  that  line 
to  atrophy  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Here  again,  the  public 
relations  counsel  must  maintain  the  broadest  possible  scope 
for  his  activities.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  limit  himself 
sharply  he  curtails  his  effectiveness. 

Selecting  Accounts 

Aside  from  the  desire  to  specialize,  there  are  other  more 
significant  reasons  for  accepting  or  rejecting  accounts. 
There  are  accounts  which  the  counsel  will  not  accept 
because  of  principle,  such  as  the  German  Office  of  Infor- 
mation before  the  war,  native  fascist  organizations,  the 
Communist  Party.  Others  he  will  not  accept  on  ethical 
grounds,  such  as  competitors  to  his  present  clients  or  some- 
one who  previously  had  been  unfair  to  another  counsel. 

At  one  time  a  counsel  was  offered  a  good  fee  to  rep- 
resent a  large  manufacturer  of  work  clothing.  A  prelim- 
inary tour  through  the  plants,  however,  revealed  that  the 
workers  were  being  paid  about  eight  dollars  a  week.  He 
refused  the  account  and  recommended  that  the  first  public 
relations  activity  of  the  firm  be  a  general  increase  in 
wages.  This  was  not  only  a  matter  of  principle;  he  knew 
it  was  an  impossible  task  to  promote  good  will  for  a  firm 
that  had  negative  prestige  among  its  employees.  Today 
this  firm  has  a  public  relations  counsel  and  its  wages  are 
considerably  higher. 

Ethical  judgment  will  also  sometimes  determine  whether 
a  counsel  may  accept  a  new  account  which  has  some  rela- 
tionship to  his  current  accounts.  While  it  is  permissible 
and  even  mutually  advantageous  for  him  to  represent 
organizations  with  related  interests,  he  cannot  ethically 
act  for  organizations  which  are  in  competition  with  each 
other. 
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It  might  be  possible,  for  example,  for  a  counsel  to  han- 
dle the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  Auto-Lite  Company, 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  and  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Company  at  the  same  time.  All  of  them 
are  important  in  the  automotive  industry,  yet  none  sells 
products  sold  by  another.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  represent  Auto-Lite  and  the  manufacturers  of  Exide 
batteries,  since  Auto-Lite  also  makes  automobile  batteries. 

Where  industries  are  involved,  the  same  principle  also 
applies.  While  a  counsel  might  represent  both  the  entire 
glass  industry  and  the  bottle  manufacturers,  he  could  not 
represent  either  of  these  and  the  manufacturers  of  cans 
as  well. 

Essentially,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  judgment  that  no 
counsel  should  ever  permit  himself  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
any  competitive  fence. 

Just  as  there  are  times  when  it  is  wise  to  refuse  an  ac- 
count, so  the  counsel  finds  occasions  when  discretion  calls 
for  dropping  one.  Some  clients  are  dropped  because  they 
insist  that  the  counsel  do  nothing  but  press  agentry,  when 
he  is  certain  their  interests  call  for  a  comprehensive  policy 
and  a  broad  program.  Other  accounts  have  been  resigned 
because  the  clients  constantly  erected  such  barriers  to  the 
counsel's  efforts  that  he  could  not  function  effectively. 
Another  account  was  voluntarily  discontinued  at  con- 
tract-renewal time  because  the  client  consistently  de- 
manded far  more  than  his  fee  justified,  with  the  result 
that  the  counsel  was  losing  money  in  handling  it. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  for  the  counsel  to  give  up  a 
client  as  it  is  for  a  parent  to  decide  which  of  its  children 
to  abandon.  But  the  cold  logic  of  the  ledger,  or  the  sound 
measuring  of  reputation  and  prestige,  should  be  heeded. 
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Professional  Ethics 

Through  all  that  we  have  discussed  in  this  book  there 
runs  a  thread  of  principle — an  unwritten  and  even  undis- 
cussed code  of  ethics  for  the  profession.  Probably  there 
will  be  some  disagreement,  and  undoubtedly  there  are 
other  tenets  not  included,  but  basically  we  believe  these 
points  are  guides  for  all  counsel: 

All  activities  must  be  direct  and  honest.  This  includes 
not  only  stories  released  to  the  press  but  dealings  with  the 
clients,  competitors,  and  the  public  generally.  In  this 
profession  which  is  built  on  ideas  instead  of  tangibles  and 
figures,  forthrightness  and  honesty  are  more  easily  neg- 
lected than  elsewhere,  but  nonetheless  essential. 

One  counsel  should  not  solicit  an  account  that  is  held 
by  another.  This  includes  organizations  which  have  men 
on  the  payroll  who  would  be  discharged  if  the  agency  were 
hired.  If  observed  strictly,  it  would  also  preclude  a  coun- 
sel's accepting  such  an  account  unless  it  was  clearly  un- 
derstood that  it  was  open  and  would  go  to  someone  else 
if  he  refused. 

In  competing  for  an  account,  one  counsel  should  not 
offer  a  lower  price  than  another  unless  his  own  methods 
of  operation  would  normally  call  for  a  lower  fee. 

Of  course,  one  counsel  should  not  injure  the  reputation 
of  a  competitor  with  the  press  or  anyone  else. 

An  agency  should  not  handle  two  accounts  with  the 
same  goals.  This  would  prevent  the  handling  of  two  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  for  instance. 

Similarly,  one  agency  cannot  handle  conflicting  ac- 
counts, such  as  a  brewers'  association  and  a  church  tem- 
perance league. 

The  affairs  of  all  clients  are  confidential,  unless  other- 
wise agreed  upon  in  advance. 
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A  competitor's  employees  are  like  his  accounts — in- 
violate from  pirating. 

The  Future 

As  a  profession  with  ethical  standards  and  an  aware- 
ness of  its  social  obligations,  public  relations  counseling 
has  a  potentially  great  future.  Whether  it  will  be  realized 
depends  on  many  of  the  same  unpredictables  that  face  all 
other  phases  of  the  American  economy.  Should  the  nation 
become  completely  socialized,  public  relations  would 
cease  to  be  a  profession  and  become  a  tool  of  the  state. 
Should  the  fascistic  elements  now  dormant  rise  to  power, 
it  would  suffer  an  even  worse  fate — prostitution  to  the 
warped  ends  of  the  ruling  clique.  As  a  profession,  public 
relations  must  have  freedom;  without  it,  like  every  other 
approach  to  fine  human  sensibilities,  it  is  corrupted. 

Taking  the  longer  view,  and  with  unshakable  confi- 
dence that  nothing  can  permanently  stifle  the  will  of 
man's  mind  to  be  free,  we  are  certain  that  the  profession 
will  eventually  fulfill  its  promises.  And  we  hope  that 
nothing  in  this  generation,  or  any  other,  will  arise  to  even 
retard  it. 

There  are  thousands  of  prospective  voices  waiting  for 
articulate  direction.  With  continued  success  and  even 
greater  significance  in  human  affairs,  the  public  relations 
profession  will  gradually  fill  that  need. 

To  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  contemplating  a 
career,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the  professions  to  match  the 
prospects  here.  With  an  endowment  of  a  fair  share  of  the 
requirements1  and  real  determination,  the  youth  of  today 
should  find  green  fields  ahead. 

Whatever  form  it  may  take,  the  business  of  influencing 

1  Chapter  2. 
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public  opinion  is  certain  to  increase  in  general  apprecia- 
tion. Public  opinion  is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  the  art  of  forming  it  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  human  skills. 


APPENDIX 
MEDIA  AND  SOURCES 

NEWSPAPER   WIRE   SERVICES 

All  have  bureaus  in  leading  cities  and  many  smaller  towns. 

Associated  Press — 50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service — Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11,  111. 
International  News  Service — 235  E.  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
United  Press— 220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE   SYNDICATES 

(Exclusive  of  cartoons,  columns,  etc.) 

Allied  News  Service: — 9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Associated  Press  Features — 50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Central  Press  Association — 1435  E.   12th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Consolidated  News  Features— 247  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  News  Service— 230  W.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
King  Features  Syndicate— 235  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
N.  E.  A.  Service— 1200  W.  Third  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance — 247  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York 

18,  N.  Y 
Religious  News  Service — 381   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Science  Service— 1719  N  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
United  Features  Syndicate — 220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
Western  Newspaper  Union — 210  S.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

PICTURE  SYNDICATES 

Acme  News  Pictures — 461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Associated  Press — 50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
International  News  Photos — 235  E.  45th  Street,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Wide  World  Photos— 50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y 

NEWSREELS 

Hearst  Metrotone  News — 1540  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Movietonews — 460  W.  54th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
News  of  the  Day^50  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Paramount  News— 544  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Pathe  News — 625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Universal  Newsreel — 630  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
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MAJOR  RADIO   NETWORKS 

American  Broadcasting  Co.   (Blue  Network) — 30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System — 485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System — 1440  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Broadcasting  Company — 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20, 

N.  Y. 


GENERAL   NEWS   AND   BUSINESS   PUBLICATIONS 

Business  Week— 330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 
Forbes— 120  Fifth  Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Life— Time  &  Life  Building,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Look— 511  Fifth  Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Nation's  Business— 1615  H  St,  N  W,  Washington,  D.  C 
Newsweek— 152  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 
Pathfinder — 230  W.  Washington  Square,   Philadelphia   5,   Pa. 
Time— Time  &  Life  Building,  New  York  20,  N.  Y 
Wall  Street  Journal— 44  Broad  St,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

PUBLICATIONS    CONTAINING   NEWS    ON    ADVERTISING, 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS,   AND   SALES   PROMOTION 

The  Advertiser— 11  W.  42nd  St,  New  York  18,  N  Y 
Advertising  Age — 100  E.  Ohio  St,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Advertising  and  Selling — 9  E.  38th  St,  New  York  16,  N  Y. 
The  American  Press— 225  W.  39th  St,  New  York  18,  N.  Y 
Editor  &  Publisher— 1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y 
Industrial  Marketing — 100  E.  Ohio  St,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Printed  Selling — 612  N.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Printers'  Ink— 205  E.  42nd  St,  New  York  17,  N  Y 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly — Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N  J. 
Public  Relations  News — 52  Vanderbilt  Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Management — 386  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  16,  N.  Y 
Tide— 232  Madison  Ave,  New  York  16,  NY. 

SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
The  following  contain  lists  of  media: 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son's  Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals — 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  (Contains  name,  frequency 
of  publication,  size,  advertising  rate,  editor,  and  address  of  all 
recognized  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  papers;  and  separate  lists 
of  syndicates,  agricultural  publications,  collegiate  periodicals, 
foreign  language  papers,  fraternal  publications,  negro  papers,  reli- 
gious periodicals,  trade  publications,  general  magazines.) 
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Broadcasting  Annual — 870  National  Press  Building,  Washington  4, 
D.  C.  (Contains  data  on  all  standard  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
United  States.) 

Editor  &  Publisher  Yearbook — 1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y.  (Contains  data  on  all  daily  newspapers  in  United  States 
and  Canada.) 

Film  Daily  Yearbook— 1501  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N  Y.  (Con- 
tains detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  the  motion  picture 
industry. ) 

Printers'  Ink  House  Organ  Directory — 205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  (Contains  list  of  recognized  house  organs  in  the  United 
States. ) 

Radio  Annual — 1501  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N  Y.  (Contains  lists 
of  advertising  agencies  and  associations,  various  federations  related 
to  radio,  data  on  all  broadcast  areas,  information  on  all  stations  and 
networks,  lists  of  publications  and  radio  writers,  etc.) 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service — 333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
111.  (Contains  detailed  information  on  all  recognized  publications 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  accept  advertising.)  In 
four  sections:  Business  Papers;  Magazines,  Farm  Papers,  Religious 
Publications,    Transportation    Advertising;    Newspapers;    Radio. 
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